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,      CO!NTlNUEb* 

XXL 

IHAViE  quoted  from  father  Simon,  io  one  of 
ray  Letters*  to  my  Lord  Combury,  a  divine 
of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held,  that  the  authen^ 
ticity  oi  these  booico,  and  divine  inspiration  of 
their  aiithors,  should  be  understood  to  extend  no 
further  than  to  matters  purely  of  doctrine,  or  to 
sirch  as  have  a  necessary  connection  with  these! 
Upon  the  same  and  eyen  a  stronger  principle  of 
reason^  we  may  assert,  that  as  the  sacred  writers 
have  no  claim  to  inspiration,  when  they  write  on 
other  subjects;  so  neither  have  they  when  they  write 
any  thing  on  these,  which  is  evidently  inconsistent 
with  right  reason,  in  matters  that  are  proper 
objects  of  reason,  and  with  the  first  principles  of 
natural  law^  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity.  .  What  the  French 
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divme  advanced,  and  what  I  have  advanced  here, 
tvill  &e  treated  as  an  impious  paradox  by  sonne  of 
those  trifling  solemn  dogmatists  in  criticism  and 
theology,  who  have  advanced  so  many  absurd  and 
impious,  really  impious,  pariadoxes  of  their  own. 
But  let  us  see,  in  the  present  case,  on  whose  side 
the  paradox  and  the  impiety  lie,  I  say,  that  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God.  Of  this  I  have 
the  same  demonstrative  knowledge,  that  I  have 
of  the  existence  of  God,  the  All-perfect  Being. 
I  say,  that  the  All -perfect  Being  cannot  contra- 
dict himself ;  that  he  would  contradict  himself  if 
the  laws  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  to  mention  no  others  here,  were 
his  laws,  since  they  contradict  those  of  nature, 
and  therefore,  that  they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all 
this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  knowledge,  as 
I  have,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  or  that 
the  whole  is  bigger  thdn  a  part.  From  these  india* 
putable  premises  I  conclude,  that  all  those  ex- 
pressions in  the  text,  which  ascribe  these  laws  to 
God,  arc  uninspired,  perhaps  interpolated,  but 
undoubtedly  false.  What  now  does  the  dogmatist 
do  ?  He  begs  the  question,  and  he  pretends  to 
demonstrate.  His  premises  are  precarious,  and 
his  conclusion  is  a  paradox.  He  imputes,  directly, 
to  the  Author  of  nature,  what  he  is  forced  to  own 
unjust  and  cruel,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  { 
and  he  pretends  to  justify  the  All-perfect  Being; 
whom  he  has  thus  accused,  by  inconclusive  and 
sophistical  airguments.  * 

I  liave  touched  this   point  above ;  but  since  I 
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l^ecoUect  that  Mr.  Locke  has  insisted  on  a  solu- 
tion of  th^  difficurty,.  which,  I  think,  and  am  not 
afraid  to  call  inconclusive!  and  sophistical,  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  bestow  a  few  more  words  upon 
it.  There  is  a  respect  due  even,  tb  the  mistakes 
of  that  gr^eat  man,  the  respect  I  mean  of  giving 
a  reason  for  not  submitting  to  his  authority^ 
which  I  would  npt  pay  to  every  dull  commentator, 
nor  frothy  declaimer^  that  should  argue  like  him, 
or  from  him.  We  know,  from  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, how  Easily  he  received  every  hypothesis  that 
favoured,  or  that  seemed  to  favour,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  all 
be  said  in  his  chapter  of  probability ;  and  Mr» 
Coste,  the  translator  of  his  famous  Essay,  who 
knew  him  well,  accounted  for  this,  and  some 
other  contradictions,  by  a  strange  timidity  of 
temper,  which  made  him  often  waver  in  his  own 
abstract  philosophical  notions,  when  he  came  to 
appty  them  to  any  of  bis  religious  prejudices.  He 
believed,  on  very  insufficient  authority,  that  the 
one  true  God  was  known  to  the  Jews  alone,  and 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  were^  polythei&ts  and 
idblateiis  from  the  beginning.  Thus  he  might  re- 
ceive too  some  other  theological  assumptions  : 
this,  for  instance,  as  presumptuous  and  imper'* 
tinent  as  it  is,  to  assign  the  sufficient  reason,  that 
infinite  Wisdom  had  for  doing  in  one  manner  what 
Infinite  Power  might  have  done  in  several,  "  that 
**  it  was  necessary  God  should  separate  a  chosen 
**  people  from  the  rest  of  mankinds  in  order  to 
**  preserve  among  mautAnd  tj:ke  knowledge  of 
•bs  •♦himself 
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*•  bim«e4f  in  bis  unity  :"  or  this,  that  *^  thecEoicft 
**,  fell  on  the  Israalhtes  not  for  their,  own  merit,'* 
since  no  nation  upon  fiartb  could  hav&  less  to> 
ward  God  or  Htan^  but,  "/or  the  merit  of  tbeir 
"  forefathers,"  of  Abraharti;  feimoiss  in  the  east^^ 
l^e  patriarch^  of  the  Araibians  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews>  of  Isaaic,  hid  son^.  and  of  Jacob  his  grand**^ 
son  ;  of  whom^  it  is  said,  in  the  3criptuFes,  tbar 
thef  were  preferred  in  the  womb  to  Ismael  and^ 
to  Esa^  witho^ut  assigning,  atny  apparent  reasotl> 
ft>r  this  preference,  since  they  could  have  no^ 
personal  m^rit  so  early  ;  and  the  reason  of  whicte 
kiust  have  been^  therefore,,  this^  that  the  Israelites' 
were  to  deiscend  from*  them  ;  which  looks  as  if  the 
fathers  were  chosen^  for  the  sake  of  the  sons,  ra- 
ther than  the  sons  for  the  sake  of  the  fathers.  Mr. 
Locke,  who<:ould  embrace  suchhypothescs^is  these, 
might  easily  assun^e,  as  he  did  assume,  that  **  itv' 
**  order  to  keep  op-  this  separation,  and  to  secure 
**  the  effects  of  it,  tlie  Supreme  Being  {Submitted  to 
**  be  riot  only  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  people, 
**  as  he  had  been  of  their  fathers^  and  to  make 
**'  d  covenant  witli'tfefem,  but  to  be  their  locat^ 
^^  deityj  and  even'  literally  as  much  their  king  a» 
"  their  God/' 

That  he  was  such  a  king,  Mr,  Locke  asserted,: 
and  on  that  assertion  he  distinguished  bet weeti  the' 
Mosaical  and  all  other  laws^  in  his^  letter  con« 
cernirig  toleration.  By  the  former,  idolaters  were 
tb  be  rooted  out,  he  says;  but  the  former  is  not 
dbljgatdry  ori  Christians,  and  therefore  urged  by* 
Uitoteranb^vory  «bi^ur<ll^m  favour  of  pen^ecutiQnV 
::.    .:J**  Th«' 
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The  Jewi:^  co&inionweaith,  difierent  from  aH 
Qitkers,  was  an  absolute  Uieocracy;  no  difference 
could  be  made  between  that  conunon wealth  and 
the  ckurcb;  religious  laws  were  the  civil  laws  of 
that  peojJe,  and  part  of  tlieir  political  govern* 
menty  in  which  God  himself  was  the  legiblator. 
The  citizens,  therefore^  of  that  commonwealth, 
who  apostatised,  were  proceeded  a^^ainst  as  trai** 
tors  and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  less  than  high  treason. 
Let  it  te  so.  The  objections  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  these  laws  will  remain  in  their  full  force, 
and  be  of  more  weight  to  prove  tliem  human, 
than  all  these  hypotheses  to  prove  them  divine. 
God  was  king,  and  idolatry  was  no  less  than  high 
treason;  no  objection,  therefore,  can  lie  against 
the  punishnoent  of  it.  None  certainly,  but  every 
objection  to  the  manner  and  degree,  in  which 
this  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted,  stands  good  ; 
for  if  we  can  believe  God  to  have  been  a  king, 
we  can  never  believe  hjm  to  have  been  such  a 
king  as  he  is  described,  nor  to  have  given  such 
laws  as  Moses  gave  in  his  name.  It  is  not  enough 
to  deduce,  in  our  notions,  the  Supreme  Being  to 
the  state  of  an  earthly  monarch,  unless  we  de* 
grade  the  Ail'-perfect  Being,  in  them,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  unjost  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  autho^ 
rised,  and  even  commanded  his  ministers  ex* 
pressly  to  punish  without  measure,  without  dis<- 
cernment,  and  without  forms  of  justice  ?  Can  it 
.  be  obligatory  on  a  Christian  to  believe  this,  which 
Mr.  Locke  believed  ?  Surely  not ;  no  more  than 
t^  believe,  tibat  it  is  obligatory  on  him  at  this  day, 

b3  to 
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to  punish  bepeticks  by  virtue  of  these  laws,  which 
opinion  Mr.  Locke  disclaimed,  and  against  which 
he  wrote  this  very  treatise. . 

I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  indulgence,  which 
Mr.  Locke  observes,  to  the  honour  of  the  M o- 
saical  law,  was  shown  by  it  to  strangers.  The 
observation  is  not  strictly  within  my  subject ;  for 
I  never  affirmed,  that,  all  the  laws  of  Moses  were 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  what  was 
this  indulgence  ?  Strangers  were  not  compelled  by 
force,  and  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace  Judaism, 
nor  were  the  Israelites  commanded  to  exterminate 
the  Moabites,  and  other  foreign  nations,  unless 
they  renounced  their  idolatry.  T^he  task  might 
have  been  too  hard  for  the  chosen  people,  and 
they  did  not  want,  at  that  time,  anymore  land 
than  that  of  the  seven  nations.  If  they  had  wanted 
more,  they  would  have  soon  had  a  law  to  take  it, 
and  to  exterminate  the  rightful  possessors ;  as  they 
had  a  promise  and  a  law,  which  authorised  thetn 
to  conquer  and  destroy  the  Canaanites.  Mr. 
Locke,  indeed,  adds  another  reason  for  this  de- 
struction. God  had  chosen  Canaan  for  his  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  Israelites  for  his  subjects,  and 
'  he  could  not  suffer  the  adoration  of  any  other 
deity  in  his  kingdom,  though,  in  fact,  other  deities 
continued  to  be  adored  there,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  his  people.  More  reflections  on  the 
manner  of  stating  facts,  as  well  as  of  arguing,  may 
be  made;  but  these  are  more  than  enough,  to 
show  in  one  instance  more,  and  by  the,  way,  into 
how  low  a  foriii  the  greatest  writers  fall,  when 

they 
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they  attempt  to  reconcile  to  common  sense,  or 
coininon  honesty,  many  passages  of  traditions  in- 
consistent with  both.  The  Jevys,  or  the  penmen 
of  these  traditions,  had  so  little  of  either,  that 
they  represent  Bometimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacob, 
and  sometimes  a  saint  like  David,  by  characters 
that  can  belong  to  none  but  the  very  worst  of  men. 
Can  we  be  surprised,  then,"  that  they  ascribed  to 
the  All-perfect  Being,  on  various  occasions,  such 
a  conduct,  and  sucb  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with^ 
his  most  obvioiis  perfections  ?  Can  we  believe 
such  a  conduct,  and  such  laws,  to  have  been  his, 
on  the  word  of  the  proudest  and  most  lying  nation 
of  the  world  ? 

Many  other  considerations,  some  of  which  h^ve 
been  occasionally  mentioned,  in  what  J  have  writ 
to  you,  might  have  their  place  here.  But  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one,  whieh  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen,  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor 
anticipated  on  the  other.  To  show  then,  the  more 
evidently,  how  absurd,  as  well  as  impious,  it  is 
to  ascribe  these  Mosaical  laws  to  God,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  neither  the  people  of  Lsrael,  nor 
their  legislator,  perhaps,  knew  any  thing  of 
another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  comniitted  in  this 
life  are  to  be  punished  ;  although  he  might  have 
learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a 
secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  God  was  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Whether  he  had  learned  both,  or  either, 
or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  but  this  may  be  advanced  with  as- 
B  4  surance. 
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surance.  If  Moses  knew,  that  crimjBs,  and  jherc- 
fore  idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be 
punished  in  another  life,  h^  deceived  the  people 
in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention 
with  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with 
horrour,  the  cgnsequence,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis I  oppose,  must  be,  that  Gpd  deceived 
both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant 
or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  tl^e  conditions  of 
obedience  and  disobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by 
consequence  fi^irly  stated.  The  Israelites  had 
better  things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  thah 
those  that  were  expressed  in  it ;  and  their  whole 
history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of 
these  additional  motives,  to  restrain  them  from 
polytheisip  an(|  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  ^s* 
sumed  purposes  of  Divine  ProvidencCv 


The  rough  draughts,  that  have  beep  thrown 
upon  these  papers,  may  help  to  shovjr,  jhat  therq 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature,  cintp^edqnt 
to  all  other  laws,  and  to  the  establishment  qf 
civil  society  ;  that  this  law  is  the  law  of  reason, 
collected  "^  posteriori*' from  the  actual  constitp- 
tion  of  things,  by  experience  and  observation ; 
that  as  instinct,  affections,  passions,  and  splf- 
love:,  that  universal  spring  of  the  animal  kind,  were 
given  to  put  us  into  action,  ^o  this  lav^  is  given  to 
guide  and  govern  the  human  conduct ;  that  if  this 

law 
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Ijisv  did  universally  and  constanily  guide  and  go- 
vern it,  mankind  would  reach  the  perfection  of 
their  nature,  and  be  as  liappy  as  they  are  by  this 
made  capable  of  being ;  but  that  the  culture  of  their 
reason,  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  the  perfection  of  their  na- 
ture, and  the  completion  of  their  happiness,  4jeing 
left  to  their  industry,  and  subjected  to  the  accidents 
and  vicissitudes  of  human   iiffairs,    soiiie  few  re« 
ipain  in  ignorance,  many  more  fall   inio  errour, 
and  the  irrational  prevails  over  the  rational  nature, 
in  different  degrees,    in  all  of  them  ;   that  the 
state  of  mankind  is  imperfect,  in  proportion  as 
th^e  use,  that  they  make  of  their  reason  is  so  ;  that 
the  will  of  God,  signified  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  revealed  in  his  works,  a  revelation  that  ad- 
apts of  no  doubt,   shows  the  road  to  human  hap- 
piness to  all  mankind  ;  that  they  are  seduced  out 
of  it  by  false  appearances,  and  that  law,  custom, 
and  even  religion,  which  should. have  kept  them 
in  it,  confirm  these  appearances,  and  only  serve 
to  keep  tliem  out  of  it. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  show  the  particular  reasons 
that  have  contributed,  in  an  immense  variety  of 
instances,  to  render  the  laws  and  customs  of  man- 
kind so  oppositeto  one  another  as  they  are,  and 
so  opposite,  or  so  little  conforpfiable,  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  right  reaspn,  which  should  have 
l)een  the  model,  and  mu3!.  be  made  the  criterion  of 
them  all,  it  is  easy  enough  to  discover  what  has  ren- 
dered the  religions,  that  have  arisen  in  the  world, 

from 
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from  the  fi\st  ages  of  it,  so  opposite  in  many  par- 
ticular modes  so  similar  in  many  general  prin- 
cipUs,  and  all  of  them  together  so  little  confor- 
mable to  natural  religion. 

These  religions,  instituted  by  human,  under  the 
mask  of  divine  authority,  though  they  might  be 
intended  to  restrain  and  reform  irjankrnd,  to  give' 
stronger  sanctions  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  government,  have  served,  in  all  ages, 
to  very  different  purposes.  They  have  promoted 
filse  conceptions  of  the  deity  ;  they  have  substi- 
tuted superstition  in  the  place  of  those  real  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  God  and  man  ;  they  have  added 
new  occasions  to  those  that  subsisted  before  of 
enmity  and  strife ;  and  insociability  has  increased 
as  they  have  flourished.  Nay,  the  first  principles 
of  them  have  been  laid  in  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  religion  of  nature  and  reason,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  a  sociability,  that  flows  from  uni- 
versal benevolence.  We  are  obliged  to  except, 
out  of  the  religions  instituted  by  human  authority, 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  ;  but  we  cannot  ex- 
cept even  these,  as  on-e  of  them  was  taught  origi- 
nally, as  the  other  of  them  has  been  taught  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  as  both  of  them  have  been  prac- 
tised, out  of  the  religions  that  have  served  to  the 
ill  purposes  here  mentioned,  to  that  principally 
of  insociability.  On  the  contrary,  no  religions 
have  rendered  the  professors  of  them  so  insocjiable 
to  other  men,  as  those  which  have  claimed  truly 
or  falsely  to  be  immediate  revelations  of  the  Su- 
prea^e  Being,  and  have  exacted  an  implicit  faith 

as 
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as  well  as  an  implicit  obedience.  Insociability 
was  from  the  first,  and  continues  stiil,  the  great 
characteristick  of  Judaism.  So  it  was,  and  so  it 
«is  of  Mahometanism.  So  it  was  not  of  Gospel 
Christianity,  but  so  it  is  become  of  theological 
Christianity ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, which  will  justify  itself  abundantly  in 
every  instance  of  comparison. 

The  wisdom  as  well  as  the  power,  tl)at  ap- 
pears in  the  whole  construction,  order,  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  must  have  carried  at  all 
times  the  same  general  conviction  into  the  breast 
of  every  man  who  observed,  and  reflected  on  his 
own  observations.  Balbus  had,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient reason  to  say,  in  a  good  sense,  what  Tully 
makes  him  say,  that  ^^  he  must  want  intelligence 
"  himself  who  can  believe,  that  this  stupendous 
'^  machine  was  made  and  is  preserved  without 
"  intelligence,'!  that  is  without  distinct  and  su-  - 
perior  intelligence,  not  without  intelligence  of  its 
own;  the  intelligence  of  the  maker,  not  that  of 
the  thing  made  ;  for  this  is  such  an  absurdity  as 
the  refinements  of  philosophy  alone  could  adopt, 
and  as  can  be  never  reconciled  to  the  judgment  of 
common  sense.  "  Celestem  ergo  admirabilem 
"  ordinem  ....  qui  vacare  mente  putat,  is  ipse 
**  mentis  expers  habendus  est,"  may  be  understood 
indeed  to  signify  this  very  absurdity  in  the  mouth 
of  a  stoick,  and  Tully  might  mean  to  make  Bal- 
bus speak  in  character,  for  which  reason  th^  pas- 
sage should  never  be  quoted  without  any  expla- 
nation, as  it  is  continually,  for  an  exposition  of 

truQ 
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true  ibeisqi.  But  if  the  sphere  of  Po^idonius  ba^ 
been  senl  to  llie  Britons,  or  to  the  Scythian®,  in 
the  days  of  Balbus  and  Tully  ;  if  the  machine 
called,  I  know  not  why,  the  Orrery,  w  as  »entj 
in  our  days,  to  the  Hottentots,  py  the  Samojedes;. 
these  savages  would  sinile  at  the  stupidity  of  any 
of  their  brethren,  if  any  so  stupid  should  be  found- 
among  savaj^es,  who  could  imagine  such  a  ma- 
.  chine  to  be  the  effect  of  chance,  pr  to  have  con- 
trived ahd  made  itself.  They  would  all  con- 
clude, that  it  was  the  work  of  inielli2;ence,  and  of 
greater  skill  than  that  which  they  employed  to 
jouild  their  huts,  or  to  shape  their  canoes.  The 
most  Veasonable  among^ them  could  not  fail  to  see, 
ill  the  unity  of  the  design,  the  unity  of  the  arti- 
ficer, Bui  the  vulgar,  who  make  themselves, 
their  own  ideas,  and  their  ovvn  manners,  jhe 
measure  of  all  things,  might  very  easily  conclude, 
that  the  several  parts  of  this  machine  were  ma,de, 
and  the  several  motions  of  it  were  directed,  by 
different  inielligencies.  This  opinion  too  might 
grow  up  to  be  general  among  ibem,^  ai)d  the  most 
rational  savages  might  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
least  rational,  in  advaqcing  of  which  no  more 
is  assumed  than  what  has  happened  in  every  age 
and  country,  even  the  most  civilised,  and  the  least 
Ignorant.  But  none  of  these  savages  would  be 
absurd  enough  to  suppose,  though  philosophers 
such  as  the  stoician.«i  have  done  little  less,  that 
the  intelligence  which  made  every  wheel  of  the 
Aiachine  to  move  was  in  the  wheel. 
The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  an^l  before  them,  all 

tbp. 
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Ihe  learned  nartions  of  the^East,  were  in  this  case. 
The  vulgar  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  divini-- 
ties,  to  whom  they  ascribed  every  excellency,  and 
erery  defect  of  their  own  nature,  so  that  in  wor- 
shipping them  they  worshipped  in  some  sort  them- 
selves.  Tlheir  wise  men,  who  acknowledged  the 
4»nity  of  a»  Supreme  Being,  aind  held  these  inferior 
divinitiei^  to^  be  his  creatures-  and  ministers,  made 
even  thi$  being:  afrer  th^r  awn  imager  'f'he  lovers, 
df  ease  made  him  an  indolenr*  being,  and  whdly 
ancdncerned  about^  Human  affairs.  The  proud, 
who  ttK>ugiU  every  thing  that  related  to  maif 
equally  knportunt,  atid  equally  »ti  object  worthy 
of  the  divine  care^  mttde  hind' a  busy  trifling  being. 
*^  Myrmecides  aUqui^  fniilu[t^nn>  oposcuiarum 
"  fabricator/'  They  ^ho  converted,  with  profane 
timidity,  a*  reverential  ilwe  into  a  superstitious' 
fear  of  God,  and  made  the  existence  of  a  Supremd 
Being,  whicti  o«i^t  td  b^  the  comfort,  the  terrbur 
of  ma^nkind,  ran  into  one  of  these  extrextiesi 
Ti^  either  screeiied  him  fromhUrnan  sight  by  the 
interposition  of  mediating^  interceding,  atoning 
beings:  or,  fierce  and  cruel- themselves,  c^iey  re^ 
presented'  hitin  hating  u'ithout  reason,  revengtn^ 
without  provocation,  and  punishing  without  mea- 
sure; The^yi'  the  wanton^  the  luxurious,  made 
gods  and^  gc^desses'  of  the  same  characters ;  and 
Jupiter  hitiisdif,  the  father  of  gods  and  men^  was' 
litkble' to*  human  passions^  and  partook  of  sensual- 
pleasures.  Thus  the^vulgar  believed,  and  thut 
the  priests^  encouraged ;  while  the  philosophers^ 
overbortie  by  the  torrertt  of  polytheisqgi,    suffered- 

them 
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them  to  believe,  in  ages  when  true  theism  waS  re* 
puted  atheism.  There  were  others  again  who  had^ 
beside  that  vanity  which  is  common  to  all  men, 
the  particular  vanity  of  believing  themselves  cho- 
sen objects  of  the  care  of  Heaven,  distinguished 
by  singular  privileges,  and  predestinated  to  some 
glorious  purpose  or  other*  The  Egyptians  were 
the  first  of  all  men  admitted  to  the  sight  of  the 
gods,  and  to  a  communication  with  them,  accord^ 
ing  to  Jamblicus,  and  we  may  see  what  notions 
had  been  instilled  into  the  Romans,  of  grandeur 
and  empire,  to  wh^ch  they  were  designed  by 
the  gods,  when  wc  read  the  pompous  answer  that 
Jupiter  makes  to  his  daughter,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  iEneid.  I  wave  any  further  instances  of  the 
same  kind  :  that  of  the  Israelites,  thfe  most  extra- 
ordinary of  any,  is  too  well  known:  to  be  meR-* 
tioped. 

It  is  unnecessary  too  that  I  should  enumerate^ 
in  this  place,  any  of  those  metaphysiicah  whim- 
sies, concerning  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
which  philosophers  broached,  and  brought  into 
fashion  ;  as  the  vulgar  had  brought,  though  they 
bad  not  been  aloqe  to  invent,  all  the  false  con-^ 
ccptions  that  prevailed  about  the  Deity.  Much 
has  been  said  already,  and  more  will  be  said  on 
that  subject'  M^hat  is  to  my  purpose  to  observe 
here  is,  that  the  systems  of  tbeology,^  Which  phi« 
losophers,  priests,  And  the  rabble  of  the  worlds 
conspired  to  frame,  were  systems  of  superstition  ; 
that  they  passed,  however,  for  systems  of  religioa 
revealed  some  how  or  other^  to  somebody  or  other, 

sometimes 
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sopoetknes   by  the  Supreme  Beiag  himself,  soroc- 
limes  by  any  other  divine  person,  and,  therefore, 
alf^ays  of  more  authority  than  such  as  human  rea- 
son could  collect  from  the  appearances  of  things. 
This  persuasion  too  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
employ  human  reason  about  sosuperSuousa  work, 
and  thus  an  immense  crop  of  superstitions  greur 
up,  cboaked  the  seeds  of  natural   religion,   and 
corrupted,  in  a  great  degree,  both   pubhck  and 
private  morality..    In  short,  reason  has   been  al- 
ways controlled,  natural  religion  and  natural  law 
have  been  almost  entirely  supt^rseded  in  every  so^ 
ciety  of  men,  and. many  instances  might  be  pro- 
duced to  show,  that  this  has  happened  most  in  those 
which    h'^e  been  esteemed  the  most  civilised^ 
This  has  been  the  effect  of  iinagination  and  pas* 
sion,  necessary,,  but  dangerous,  parts  of  our  com- 
position, under  the  influence  of  particular  preju* 
dices;  and    the  direction   of  private  motives  iu 
matters  of  the  most  publick  concern.     If  the  re- 
velations had-  not   been   pretended   only,  if  the 
same  Divine  Wisdom,  that  shows  both   the.  ex^ 
istcnce  and  the  will  of  God  in  his  works,   huJ 
prescribed  any  particular  form  of  worship  lo  man- 
kind, and  had  inspired  the  particular  applications 
of  bis  genera]  laws,  the  system  of    religious  au J 
civil  government  would  have  been  uniform  in  tlu5 
.whole  world,  as  well  as  conformable  to  nature  and' 
reason,  and  the  state  of  mankind  would  have  ar- 
rived at  human  perfection.     But  it  was  not  iu  the 
councils  of  the  Most  High,  which  it  becomes  us  to 
adore,  and  not  to  examine,  that   this  should   be 
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go,  and  therefore,  all  these  systems  of  r^Yigiotii 
and  laws,  being  nothing  more. than  human  expe- 
dients, there  is  no  room  to  wonder,  that  they  have* 
not  been  more  effectual  to  g6od;  purposes,  tiov  that 
the  state  of  mankind  is  such  ai^  we  fet\,  and  as 
we  are  apt  to  complain  that  it  is. 


xxiir, 

We  may  assure,  from  fact,  that  this  hai^  h^^H 
the  divine  oeConomy,  and  leave  those  meti  to  as- 
sume from  imagination  What  thi^'  c^tottothy  ha^ 
or  should  l)ave  been,  who  have  so  muCh  theologi- 
cal presurription^  Biit  while  we  leaV#  tberri  to 
imagine  without  fact,  we  must  not  suffer  them  to 
imagine  against  it.  Noithing  can  be,  1  think, 
morci  true  than  what  has  been  advanced  cohtem- 
ing  the  unnatural  religions,  Itfws,  and  cfustoms 
established  in  the  several  societies  of*  ihbh;  ahrf 
yet  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  tables  of  natural 
religion  and  law  arehung' up  in  the  sight  of  alf 
men.  All  may  read  them,  and  though'  errouV  haii^ 
prevailed,  and  will  ever  prevail  in  the  bulk  of  riistn- 
kind  against  knowledge,  more'  or  le^af,  and'  td 
some  degree,  because  it  is  agrete'ablfe  to  the'  pri- 
vate interests  of  those  who  lead,  atid  to  the  pi'e-' 
judices  of  those  who  are,  led,  that  it  shoh^d,  I  dd 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  it 
could  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  law  of  naturd 
Was  imperfectly  known,  or  that  it  was*  an  incom- 
plete systemof  morality  before  the  Christian  reve- 
lation ^ 
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laticiri,  both   of  which  propositions  are  roundly 
advanced  by  divines,  though  aianifcsUy  false. 

But  .Gierke  says,  in  his  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  which  are  often  dim,  and  often 
weak,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were   never 
able   to  prove  and  explain  cleiu:ly  and  distinctly 
enough,,  to  persons  of  all  capacities,   those  things 
which  they  were  the  most  fully  certain  of,  and  did 
in  good  measure  understand,  such  as  the  obliga* 
tions  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of  God,  in  matters  of 
morality.  Now  if  it  could  be  reconciled  to  common 
sense,  that  they  understood  not  fully,  but  in  good 
measure  only,  such  doctrines  as  they  are  said  in  the 
same  sentence  to  have  been  folly  certain  of,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  wonder,  that  they  were 
unable  to  prove  and  explain  them.     But  to  pass 
this  over,   the  reasons  alleged  to  show  their  ina- 
bility in  this  respect,  or  that  they  understood  these 
things  in  good  measure  only,  are  such  as  give,  in- 
deed, great  occasion  to  wonder,  when  they  fall  from 
the  pen  of  so  able  a  writer.     Their  discourses,  he 
says,  were  rather  speculative  and  learned,  nice  and 
subtile  disputes,  than  practical  and  useful  instruct 
lions;  the  bulk  of  mankind  could  not   profit  by 
the    subliitae   doctrine   of   Plato,'   for   instance. 
Agreed.     The  difficulty  then  of  discovering,    and 
explaining  the  will  of  God,  in  matters  of  morality, 
and  the  whole  system   of  natural  religion  arose 
merely  from  the  method  they  took  of  discovering 
it  to  themselves,  and  of  explaiiiing  it  to  others. 
That  li,  they  did   by  this  system  the  very  thing 
.which  divines  have  done  by  that  of  chribtianity. 
Vol.  VIII.  C  Philo* 
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Philosophers  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  n  a* 
ture,  divines  from  that  of  the  Gospel.  Had  the 
former  been  content  to  collect  the  will  of  God,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  duty  of  man,  from  what 
they  knew  of  themselves,  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  the  constitution,  physical  and  itioral,  of 
the  world,  they  had  neither  bewildered  themselves, 
nor  grown  unintelligible  to  others.  But  they  coal  d 
not  be  so  content.  Many  of  these  ancient,  like 
their  mimicks,  the  modern  reasoners,  "  k  priori," 
undertook  to  deduce  the  religion  of  human  nature 
and  of  human  reason,  from  principles  that  exist 
infinitely  beyond  them.  They  knew  human  na- 
ture, and  from  thence  they  might,  by  the  help  of 
human  reason,  have  taught  very  clearly  what  they 
understood  very  fully.  They  did  both  when  they 
kept  within  these  bounds,  but^  when  they  went 
beyond  ,them,  they  did  neither.  When  they  pre- 
tended to  contemplate  the  nature  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  were,  indeed, 
as  unqualified  for  it,  as  bats  are  to  behold  the  light 
of  the  sun.  They  puzzled  the  clearest,  and  con- 
founded the  most  distinct  ideas,  sometimes  by  me*- 
taphysical  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  by  political 
design;  for  when  such"  mists  are  conjured  up  ia 
the  most  serene  parts  of  our  intellectual  system, it 
cannot  be  intended  by  men  who  are  in  their  senses, 
one  would  think,  to  make  us  see  better,  and, 
therefore,  I  could  never  read  the  proposition,  that 
we  may  easily  know  God,  if  we  be  not  ignorant 
of  ourselves,  so  absolutely  advanced;  nor  that 
strange  parallel  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man^ 
•  ^      .  wherein 
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therein  Dr.  Barrow  coc^esses  that  he  indulged  his 
thoughts  somewhat  freely*,  without  being  sorry  to 
find  them  in  the  works  of  so  respectable  an 
author. 

Another  reatod,  brought  by  Clarke,  to   show 
how  unable  these  philosophers  were  to  prove  and 
explain  the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  is  tbis^ 
They  were  never  able  to  frame  to  themselves  any 
complete,  and  regular,  and  consistent  system  or 
scheme  of  things.     If  by  these  words  be  meaned, 
as  it  must  be  in  this  place^  such  a  system  or 
scheme  of  morality,  the  fact  asserted  is  untrue, 
how  excellent  soever  the  eloquent  Lactantius  may 
have  set  this  matter  forth,  or  the  judicious  Justin 
may  have  supported  our  modern  doctor.     In  con- 
tradiction to  all  three,  we  may  affirm  boldly,  be* 
cause  truly,  that   there  is  no  one  moral  virtue, 
which  has  not  been  taught,  explained,  and  proved, 
by  the  heathen  philosophers,    both  occasionally 
and  purposely.     It  is,  therefore,  particularly  ab- 
surd, in  Christian  writers,  to  say,  as  the  author  of 
the  Evidences  says,  after  his  two  guides,  that  these 
philosophers  did,  indeed,  discover  all  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  of  true  religion,  but  that  no  one  of 
them  made  a  scheme  true  in  all  it's  parts,  nor  did 
any  one  collect  the  several  truths  scattered  up  and 
down  in  their  writings.     For,  I  ask,  are  all  the. 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  collected 
into  one  regular  and  complete  system  in  any  of 
the  Gospels,  or  even  of  the  EpisUes  ?  did  any  one 

*  Vol.II,"Seriu.vii. 
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©f  the  fathers  of  the  church  make  an  entire 
scheme  of  religion  or  morality,  true  in  all  it's  parts? 
will  any  man  have  the  front  to  deny,  that  they  all 
mingle.d  some  truth  and  some  errour  ?  did  not  this 
very  Lactantius,  did  not  Justin  do  so  ?  did  any 
bne  of  the  fathers  collect  the  tfuths  that  concern 
alt  our  moral  obligations,  separate  them  from  the 
errours,  and  make  a  regular  complete  system  of 
the  ivhole?  will  it  be  Said  that  St  Ambrose  did? 
but  St,  Ambrose  was  a  poor  imitator  of  Tully.  In 
short,  all  the  heathen  philosophers  agreed,  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  was  of  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable obligation,  and  that  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind depended  on  it  in  general  and  particular. 
They  all  agreed  likewise  what  was  virtue,  and 
what  was  vice ;  and  if  they  had  any  disputes  about 
the  great  principles  of  natural,  Christians  had  the 
samfC  about  the  great  principles  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. They  bad  such  in  the  days  of  Justin  and  of 
Laclantius,  and  that  they  continued  to  have  them 
in  our  days,  Clarke  himself  has  been  a  signal  ex* 
ample. 

It  was  neither  natural  theology,  nor  ethicks^ 
that  perplexed  natural  religion.  It  was  metaphy- 
sical theology.  Ancient,  like  modem,  heathen, 
like  christian  philosophers,  had  indeed  many  tri- 
fling disputes  about  words,  the  Stoicks  particu- 
larly, or  about  things  so  very  plain,  that  nothing 
less  than  Grecian  acuteness  could  make  them  ap- 
pear at  all  intricate.  Such  were  those  about  the 
*•  summum  bonum^,"  in  which  it  is  said,  there 

^  *  Varro,  St.  Austiu* 

were 


vere  two  hundred  and  fourscore  diflfercnt  opi- 
^lions.  That  there  were  so  niany  may  be  doubted^ 
but  that  they  must  have  been  extremeiy  various  is 
certain.  The  "  3ammuni  bonum,**  or  the  su* 
preme  good  of  man,  as  it  was.  understood  and 
taught  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  which 
Dr.  Clarke  calls,  not  without  a  designed  ambiguity, 
the  final  happiness  of  man,  was  a  subject  whereon 
every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  himself, 
and  no  man  had  9.  right  to  pronounce  for  another. 
These  disputes  were,  therefore,  very  trifling.  But 
they  should  not  be  so  strongly  objected,  since  it  is 
4^asy  to  show,  that  Christian  divines,  the  schoolmen 
especially,  hav^  trifled  as  much  on  points  relativ^^ 
to  natural  and  revealed  religion  both,  as  ever  the 
heathen  did  on  points  rela^tive  to  the  farmer.  Of 
the  christian  trifles  too,  we  may  say,  what  could 
not  be  said  of  the  others,  that  they  became  se<^ 
fious:  ^'  h^  nugas  ad  seria  ducunt'*  They  have 
divided  the  schools,  and  the  schools  have  divided 
the  world,  with  circumstances  of  rage  and  cruelt)^ 
to  be  found  among  00  other  parties.  . 

XXIV, 

Ir  Such  disputes,  as  that  which  has  been  men« 
tioned,  were  easy,  or  mi^ht  be  thought  unneces- 
sary to  be  determined,  disputes  of  another  kind 
ftrose,  when  the  heathen  philosophers  attempted, 
for  they  did  attempt,  to  make  a  complete,  regular, 
and  consistent  system  or  scheme  of  things,  the 
want  of  which  is  objected  to  thedn.  Thene  at- 
.  /  c  3  tempts 
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tempts  we're  pushed  very  far  by  pagan  theists,  but 
}i  must  be  confessed,  that  they  served  only  to 
show,  that  men  are  fitted  to  know  a  little  of  som« 
few  things,  and  the  whole  of  nothing.  These  men 
foupd  soon,  that  no  sufficient  materials  for  such  a 
system  or  scheme  lay  within  the  bounds  of  natural 
law,  and  natural  theology.  They  had  recourse, 
therefore,  to  metaphysical  theology,  which  being 
a  science  of  their  own  invention,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  establish  such  principles  in  it,  as  they 
judged  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  reverse  the  whole  order  of 
reasoning  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  to  reverse  the 
pyramid;  and  instead  of  rising  up  from  a  broad 
foundation  of  particulars,  laid  in  knowledge,  to 
the  lofty  and  narrow  pinnacle  of  all  knowledge, 
the  existence  of  one  all-perfect  Peing,  they  af- 
fected preposterously  to  set  this  pinnacle  on  the 
ground,  and  to  raise  the  pyramid  without  any 
foundations  at  all.  They  not  only  reasoned  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  himself, 
from  mere  imagination,  but  they  gave  him  as 
many  companions,  and  ministers,  gods,  angels, 
daemons,  genii,  as  they  thought  fit.  Clarke  says, 
and  most  of  his  brethren  agree  with  bim,  that  to 
reason  in  this  manner  from  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God  is  the  very  first  and  most  neces- 
sary thing  of  all.  His  and  their  approbation  of 
the  reasoning  of  pagan  theists,  in  consequence  of 
this  first  and  most  necessary  thing  of  all,  would 
not  be  qirite  sofull;  and  jndeed  it  may  seem  to 
have  been  ibtroduced  for  Qrnamcnt^  rather  thai) 

for 
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for  tise,  by  those  who  made  the  one  Supreme 
Being,  according  to  the  nature  and  attributes  they 
give  him,  so  immediately  active  in  human  afTairs. 
But  "the  pagan  theists  declined  no  help ;  and  tl;»e 
service  their  gods  and  other  inferior  beings  were 
of,  in  accounting  for  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  been 
conversant  in  their  writings,  in  those  of  Plato  par- 
ticularly. When  they  wanted  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil,  ditheism  was  invented;  when  they 
wanted  to  account  for  the  supposed  unjust  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  the  '*  mythologia  -de 
•^nferis." 

But  to  be  more  particular.  Clarke  observes^ 
that  bare  reason  cannot  discover  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  kind  of  external  service  God  will 
be  worshipped.  Vz  might  have  added,  that  bare 
reason  cannot  discover  how  any  external  service, 
that  man  can  pay,  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Supreme  and  all- perfect  Being,  except  a  com- 
pliance in  all  our  words  and  actions'  with  his 
known  will,  revealed  in  hi^  works,  an  inward  ado* 
ration  of  his  unknown  nature,  a  gratitude  for  be- 
nefits, and  an  entire  resignation  to  his  Provi-* 
dence.  The  heathens  knew,  that  all  the  duties  of 
natural  religion  are  contained  under  these  heads, 
but  that  the  divide  will  concerning  any  external 
service,  with  which  God  would  be  worshipped,, 
bad  been  signified  relatively  to  none  of  these  du* 
ties.  They  might,  therefore,  as  the  best  and 
wisest  of  them  did,  approve  the  political  institu- 
tions of  an  external  service,  as  political  institu* 

€4  tious^ 
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tions,  and  as  far  ds  they  helped  to  keep  lipalively 
sense  of  these  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
promote   the  practice  of  f hem.     But  they,   vrho 
presumed  to  reason  boldly,  about  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  were  not  so  content.     They 
represented  the  one  Supreme  Being,  to  themselves 
and  others,  under  as  many  different  characters  as 
they  represented  their  different  gods.     The  most 
general  represeniatibn   of   him,  because   it   was 
thoii^hi  the  most  proper  to  intimidate  mankind, 
and  to  answer  the  ends  of  government,  or  because. 
it  was  that  wijich  natural  and  superstitious  fear 
could  the  most  easily  frame,  was  framed  under  th6 
image  of  an  absolute  tyrannical  monarch.     From 
such    notions,    these  reasdners  "  k  priori"    de^ 
duced  all   those,  wherfeby  they  took  men  out  of 
th§  relation  of  creatures  to  their  -creator,    and 
jJaced  them  in  that  of  slaves  to  their  tyrant.   Froni 
hence   those   numberless,    ridiculous,   and   crtiel 
rites  of  paganism,  which  were  held  as  necessary 
10  obtain'ihe  favour,  and  to  avert  the  anger  of 
Heaven,  as  the  strictest  observatioi'i  of  morality ; 
nay,  more  necessary,    if  we   may  judge,  as  we 
may  most  reasonably,  of  ancient  by  modern,  and 
of  pagan  by  christian  theology. 

Obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  is  our  first 
dtity,  and  our  greatest  interest :  the  happiness  of 
oar  whole  kind,  wherein  every  individual  isincln- 
ded,  depends  on  it.  Obedience  carries  it's  reward, 
disobedience  it's  punishment  along  with  it,  in  the 
generaf  system,  and  God  has  not  made  particular 
S}^tems,  nor  estabHshed   particular   providences* 

for 
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fhr  particular  nations,  much  less  for  particular 
men,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  by  the  help  of  rea« 
€on  and  experience.  The  same  causes  produce 
the  same  effects  every  where,  with  some  little 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  as  the  precepts  of 
the  iaw^are  common  to  all  men,  so  are  the  sanc- 
tions of  it.  In  short,  as  all  men  sin  against  tho 
order  of  nature  more  or  less,  so  the  imperfect 
state  of  mankind  shows,  that  they  suffer  more  or 
less  by  the  uniform  course  of  it.  But  neither 
«  reason  nor  experience  will  show  us,  in  the  Author 
of  nature,  an  angry  revengeful  judge,  or  a  blood/ 
executioner.  Neither  reason  nor  ex()erience  wili 
lead  us  to  inquire  what  propitiation  God  will  ac« 
cept,  nor  in  what  manner  a  reconciliation  bo« 
tween  the  Suprenie  liein^  and  this  worm  man  is 
to  be  made  *,  Natural  reason  does  not  stop 
here,  nor  expect  with  impatience  the  aid  of 
some  particular  revelation'.  SIjc  stops  much 
aooner.  Repentance,  as  it  implies  amenditaen<y 
is  one  of  her  doctrines,  a  necessary  conse- 
<)uence  of  her  principles,  and  she  docs  not 
so  much  as  suspect  that  any  further  revelation  is 
wanting  to  establish  it.  But  the  reasoners  *'a, 
*'  priori"  did,  on  false  principles,  in  this  case,  and 
m  many  others,  what  an  unreasoning  vulgar  had 
done  through  ignorapce,  and  without  any  prin-^ 
ciples  at  ^.U,  Except  those  of  superstition.  They 
took  off  from  the  real  perfections  of  the  SupremjB 
JJeing,  apd  they  added  imaginary  ex^oeliyencies  to 

•  Qsfke,  in^liU  £vid. 

the 
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the  human  nature  :  like  Procrustes,  they  stretched 
out  humanity,  and  lopped  off  from  divinity,  with 
great  metaphysical  pains,  as  much  as  they  could  ; 
and  when  they  found,  that  one  of  these  lines  was 
still  too  short,  and  the  other  still  too  long,  to 
answer  their  purpose,  of  making  them  nearly 
commensurate,  they  spun  a  thread  out  of  imagi- 
nation, to  lengthen  the  shortest.     ; 

On  such  notions  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture, Egyf)tian,  Chaldsean,  Magian,  and  almost 
all  the  t heists  of  antiquity,  founded  their  tbeo- 
Ipgy,  on  the  authority  of  which  they  instituted 
various  forms  of  worship,  and  promoted  super- 
stitious opinions,  by  their  attempts  to  discover 
the  whole  scheme  and  system  of  things,  some  of 
which  infected  even  the  fathers  of  our  church  in 
ancient  times,  and  would  be  avowed  at  this  time 
by  none  but  rosicrucians,  and  fanaticks  as  mad 
as  them.  In  fine,  this  was  the  source  from  which 
so  many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances, 
that  had  no  direction  to  promote  natural  religion, 
though  pretending  to  derive  their  institution  from 
the  Author  of  it,  arose.  Sins  were  multiplied, 
and  the  terroursof  superstitious  minds  increased. 
But  even  if  these  terrours  had  been  rightly  and 
solely  applied  to  real  crimes,  not  of  sins  of  arbi- 
trary discipline,  they  would  have  been  of  little 
efiect,  since  the  means  of  reconciling  all  sinners 
to  an  offended  deity  were  made  by  this  theology 
extremely  easy.  Strange  means  indeed,  they 
were,  and  such  as  cost  the  offender  little.  Such 
were  expiatory  sacrifices,  wherein  the  blof  d  of  an 

innocent 
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{nnocent  Ueast,  or  man,  was  shed  to  atone  for 
the  guilty  person,  as  if.  God  w^as  appeased  when* 
ever  the  priests  were  glutted  with  roast  meat,  or 
as  if  it  were  indifferent  to  bim  whose  blood  was 
shed,  provided  his  altars  reeked  with  gore.    This 
expiation  was  pushed  to  such  a  degree  of  pious 
inhumanity,  that  fathers  made  burnt  offerings  of 
their  children  to  Moloch.  I  call  it  pious,  because 
they,  who  never  offered  up  themselves,  seemed 
however  to  prove  their  repentance,  as  Abraham 
was  ready  to  prove  his  faith,  much  better,  by  sa* 
crificing   their  children,  than  a  ram  or  an  ox. 
They  sacrihced  what  they  held  dearest  next  to 
themselves;  and  they  might  think,  that  they  had 
Jhe  example  of  the  Gods,  to  authorise  the  prac- 
tice ;  for  Sanchoniathon,  it  is  said,  related,  that 
Saturn  had  offered  up  his  only  son  in  the  time  of 
0  plague.     "  Coelo  patri  in  holpcaustum  obtulit." 
This  was  one  effect  of  theological  engraftments 
on  natural  religiol^.     The  Supreme  $eing  was  re* 
presented   so   vindicative    and  cruel,     that    no- 
thing   less  'than    acft    of   the    utmost    cruelty 
could  appease  his   anger,    and   that  his   priests 
were  so  mapy  butchers  of  men  and  other  ani- 
mals.    Another  engraftment  of  the   same   kind 
was  deduced  from  a  very  contrary  notion,  from 
^  notion  {hat  God  was  constantly  attentive  to  t!^3 
nffairs  pf  men,  to  the  least,  and  to  the  liiost  im«- 
portant  alike;  that  he  entered  into  the  closest 
familiarity  with  some,  and  gave  audience  at  all 
\\mes  to  al).   Astonishing  instances  of  this  sort,  as 
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well  as  of  the  former,  might  be  cited ;  for  th# 
same  theology,  which  represented  the  all-perfect 
Being  rigorous  and  severe,  without  any  re^rd  to 
bis  mercy,  or  even  to  his  justice,  represented 
him,  With  most  theological  inconsistency,  on 
other  occasions,  gracious^  conversable,  afrat)le, 
without  any  regard  to  his  majesty,  or  to  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  his  nature.  But  these  in* 
stances  arc  so  easily  found,  and  they  are  so  shock* 
ing  to  every  sincere  theist,  who  frames  the  most 
elevated,  and  therefore  the  least  unworthy  senti- 
ments he  is  able  of  God,  that  I  am  willing  to 
save  myself  and  you  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on 
them.  **  I  la  tetra  sunt,  ut  ea  fugidt  &  reformi- 
"  det  oratio*..'^  How  should  they  be  otherwise, 
when  ignorance  and  superstition  were  first  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  when  the  eternal  unalterable 
reason  of  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
claimed  by  men,  who  approve  some  of  the  most 
detestable  of  th^se  instances,  and  who  produce 
others  of  their  own  growth,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  is  for  the  most  part  nothing  else  than 
the  reason  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  profession^ 
and  of  authority?  Let  me,  therefore,  mention 
one  alone.  It  shall  be  one  that  is  (!ommon  to  all 
religions,  and  that  carries  with  it,  in  general 
practice,  more  matter  of  ridicule  than  of  horrour^ 
The  instance,  I  mean,  is  prayer;  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  the*^  abuse  of  prayer.  To  keep 
pp  a  due  sense  of  our  dependence  on  God,  for 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 
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^bich  purpose  this  institution  may  be  a  very  l!ise- 
ful,  and  consequently  a  very  rational  expedient, 
is  the  duly  of  every  man.  But  then  it  must  be 
practised  in  a  manner  reconcilable  to  other  du-* 
ties  of  religion;  in  the  first  place,,  to  an  awful 
reverence,  which  consists  in  tiie  inward 'eentiment 
wholly,  and  so  little  in  outward  demonstrations, 
that  when  these  arie  carried  too  far,  they  become  a 
ludicrous  pageantry  of  demotion,  and  serve  rather 
to  destroy  it  in  most  minds  than  to  maintain  it  in 
aay  ;  to  an  absolute  resignation  in  the  next  place, 
one  act  of  which  is  preferable  to  ten  thousand 
collects.  Men  are  fond  of  access  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  Nothing  caii  flatter  humanity  so  much. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  are  taught  tbat  they 
may  have  it,  not  only  by  tlKfir  proxies,  the  priests, 
but  by  themselves  immediately,  they  use  it  fami- 
liarly and  impertinently.  They  put  up  contra- 
dictory petitions  to  Heaven  in  all  the  churches  in 
the  world.  Some  wo^ild  be  hurtful  to  themselves 
if  they  were  granted,  and  almost  ail  would  be  so 
to  others.  If  the  true  God  could  be  impoi  tuned, 
as  Lucian  represents  Jupiier,  he  would  be  im- 
portuned to  change  at  every  moment  the  disposi- 
tions of  bis  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to  accommodate 
:the  whole  ceconomy  of  his  Providence  in  a  man- 
ner that  implies  often  contradiction,  to  different 
and  opposite  interests,  nay  to  the  different  and 
opposite  caprices,  not  of  nations  alone,  but  of 
particular  men,  women,  and  children. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  part  of  divine 
nvorship,  among  other  external  services,  it  may 
.  be 
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be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  second  Alcibia^esv^ 
which  Mr.  Clarke  quotes,  and  which  mil  servey 
if  I  mistake  not,  my  purpose  better  than  his.  In 
that  dialogue,  Socrates  insists  on  the  danger  of 
addressing  particular  petitions  to  the  Gods,  lest 
we  should  ask  what  is  evil  in  itself,  or  what  may 
prove  so  in  the  event.  He  recites  the  prayer  of 
some  ancient  poet,  which  is  little  else  than  a  short 
act  of  resignjation.  He  commends  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  addressing  themselves  in  much  the 
same  style  to  the  Gods,  when  they  asked  in  ge- 
neral "  pulchra  cum  bonisT."  He  mentions  the 
preference  given  by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ham- 
mon  to  the  prayers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  over 
those  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  authority  of  Homer  is  brought,  as 
Plato,  Plutarch,  and  generally  the  ancient  writers 
are  apt  to  allege  it  oa  all  occasions  very  imper- 
tinently, to  prove,  that  the  Gods  are  prone  to  be 
angry,  and  to  bear  hatred  even  to  whole  natians. 
But  Socrates  concludes  very  rationally,  that  if 
they  are  so  they  are  not  to  be  bribed  by  sacrifices^ 
by  offerings,  and  by  external  services,  and  that 
they  regard  the  purity  of  the  heart  aloqe.  So- 
crates thought,  that  human  errours  about  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  duty  of'  man,  4)roceeded  frona 
pride  more  than  ignorance,  and  tJkerefore  advised 
Alcibiades,  of  the  purity  of  whose  heart  he  had 
no  viery  good  opinion,  ''  since  he  would  not  make 
**  use  of  the  general  resigned  prayer  of  the  La- 
**  cedaemonians,.  because  of  his  pride,  to  wait 
•*  till  he  had  learned  how  to  behave  himself  to- 

««  warii 
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"  ward  the  gods  and  toward  men."  He  adds, 
**  that  one  who  had  a  concern  for  him,  and  a 
"  wonderful  care  of  him,  would  be  his  instruc- 
^'  tor,  and  would, dispel  the  darkness  of  his  mind, 
*'  as  Minerva  in  Homer  takes  the  cloud  from 
"  before  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  that  he  might  be 
"  able  to  discern  what  was  good  from  what  was 
«  evil." 

Whether  it  be  as  difficult,  as  Clarke  imagined, 
to  suppose  that  Socrates  meaned  himself,  in  this 
passage,  I  examine  not.^  Let  it  be,  that  he  meaned 
the  daemon  k>{  Alcibiades.  Since  the  master  had 
an  attending  daemon,  who  dissuaded  and  restrained 
him  when  that  was  necessary ;  the  scholar  might 
have  one  who  would  inform  and  determine  him, 
whenever  that  should  be  necessary.  Nay  more. 
Let  it  be  as  some  learned  men  *  have  observed, 
that  Plato  began  to  write  immediately  after  the 
three  last  prophets  of  the  Jews,  as  if  God  had 
raised  up  him  to  supply  their  place.  Let  thenpi 
cite  in  favour  of  this  opinion  another  passage, 
wherein  this  philosopher  says,  "  that  if  a  per** 
"  fectly  just  man  should  appear  in  the  world,  he 
^'  would  be  imprisoned,  bufFetted,  whipped,  and 
*'  crucified,  which  must  needs  have  been  a  pro- 
"  phecy  of  Christ,  because  Christ  was  whipped 
**  and  crucified;  whereas  Socrates  only  drank  the 
"  poison  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  die". 
Let  the  same  learned  men  take  this  passage  tod, 
in  the  second  Alcibiades,  if  f  hey  please,  for  ano- 

♦  Dacier. 

ther 
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ther  prophecy  of  the  coining  of  Christ,  and  of  ai 
divine  revelation,   since  remote  events,   and   ». 
distant   time,  are   often  signified   by  immediate 
events,  and  the  present  time,  in*  prophetical  lan- 
guage. 

Such  prophecies  in  Plato  will  not  be  readily 
«or  generally  admitted,  I  think ;  neither  does 
Clarke  insist  that  they  should-  But  it  muet  be 
admitted,  that  Plato  insinuates  in  many  places 
the  want,  or  the  necessity,  of  a  divine  rev^l^tion, 
to  discover  the  external  service  God  requires,  and 
the  expiation  for  sin,  to  give  strong^  assurances 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  await  men 
in  another  world,  concerning  which,  however,  he 
bad  received  particular  information,  by  one  who 
returned  from  thence  on  purpose,  and  to  frame  a 
system  of  the  whole  order  of  things,  both  in  this 
•world  and  the  next,  that  is,  of  the  whole  oecono- 
my  of  God's  dispensations  to  man,  and  of  \m 
kgovernment  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth. 


XXV. 

It  was  on  some  of  these  subjects  Socrates  had 
idliscoursed,  when  Simmias  spoke  to  him  in  the 
manner  quoted  by  Clarke.  ^  He  bad  owned  that 
Jhe  did  not  expect  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of 
these  things,  till  the  soul  was  separated  from  the 
body,  and  entirely  purified  in  that  other  world,  df 
which  he  gave  so  topographical  a  description. 
The  conclusion  was^  '^  that,  since  they  could  not 

"  acquire 
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'*  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  here, 
"  they  should  fix  on  the  best  and  safest  of  hu-r 
'^  man  reasons,  and  venture  on  that  bottom 
"  through  the  storms  of  life,  unless  they  could 
"  get  one  still  more  firm,  such  as.  some  divine 
"  revelation  v?ould  be,  to  render  their  passage 
**  less  dangerous."  This  now  is  the  second  of 
the  proofs  brought  to  show,  "that  the  best, 
"  wisest,  and  least  superstitious  of  the  philoso* 
*^  phers  confessed  their  sense  of  the  want  of  a 
"  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  something  of 
**  that  nature."  The  proofs  are  pompously  in- 
troduced, but  the  whole  force  of  them  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  Socrates,  if  in  truth 
Socrates  did  say  all  that  his  scholar  makes  him 
say,  was  much  in  the  wrong  for  not  adding  curi- 
osity to  pride,  among  the  causes  of  human  errour, 
concerning  ^le  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man; 
but  Socrates  himself  had  a  great  mind  to  know 
more  than  God  has  made  his  human  creatures 
capable  of  knowing,  and,  therefore,  more  than 
he  judged  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  know. 
The  imaginary  want  had,  therefore,  no  other 
principle  than  metaphysical  curiosity.  It  could 
have  no  other.  Nothing  could  be  wanting  to  the 
divine  purpose  where  God  had  given,  though  he 
limited  the  means.  How  absurd,  how  trifling  is 
it  thfgn  to  bring  the  opinion  of  philosophers  con- 
cerning this  want,  and  their  hopes  that  it  would 
be  supplied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want  was  real, 
and  that,  after  it  had  been  long  complained  ofj^ 
U  was  supplied?  I  pass  over  another  pretended 
Voi^yill.  D  proof 
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proof  of  the  same  kind.  Porphyry,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  see  ranked  among  the  least  super- 
stitious philosophers  without  surprise,  found,  it 
seems,  that  the  universal  method  of  delivering 
Souls  was  not  sufficiently  known  by  philosophers. 

In  general,  these  men  complained  that  sense 
reached  but  a  little  way  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
that  the  human  mind  was  weak,  that  the  human 
life  was  short,  and  that  the  truth  of  things  lay 
deep  in  darkness*.  These  complaints  related  to 
all  parts  of  science,  physical  and  metaphysical,  to 
natural  philosophy  as  well  as  natural  theology, 
and  I  might,  therefore,  make  the  same  use  of 
them  in  one  case,  that  Clarke  makes  in  the  other. 
I  might  bring  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  corpo- 
real nature,  and  the  sense  philosophers  had  of 
this  imperfection,  in  proof  that  some  necessary 
knowledge  of  this  kind  was  wanting,  and  that  they 
had  reason  to  hope  the  defect  would  be  supplied 
sooner  or  later,  some  how  or  other,  in  a  natural 
or  in  a  supernatural  way.  I  might  beg  the  ques- 
tion, like  the  doctor,  and  having  assumed,  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  many  things  necessary  to 
the  physical,  as  he  assumes  with  much  less  reason, 
that  they  were  of  many  things  necessary  to  the  mo* 
ral  advantages  of  life  ;  I  might  argue,  that  they 
had  reason  to  expect  a  time  would  come,  when  men 
would  be  rendered  able  to  discover  not  only  the 
second,  but  the  first  qualities  of  substances^  to 

*  Angustos  semus,  imbecillos  antroos,  brcvia  curricula 
vits,  in  profmido  veritateiii  esse  demersam,  omnia  tenebris 
circumfusa  esse. .  «.  •  • 

reasoQ 
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i^ediitdn  from  a  general  knowledge  of  essences,  not 
from  a  particular  knowledge  of  efFects,  and  to 
frame  by  these  and  other  extraordinary  means  a 
complete,  regular,  and  consistent  schemi^  or  sys* 
tern  of  the  whole  oecoiiomy  of  cdrporeal  nature* 

in  this  manner  I  might  represent  the  wants,  the 
complaints,  and  the  expectations  of  the  heathen 
philosophers.    Thus  I  might  argue,  and  my  re* 
presentation  and  my  argument  wQuId  be  extretae- 
ly  ridiculous.     But  are  chose  of  Clarke  less  so  ? 
I  think  not.     These  philosophers,  such  of  thMo, 
at  least,  whose  works  are  come  down  to  us,  were 
very  ignorant  in  physicks*     But  in  natural  tbeo- 
logy,  and  in   morality,  their  knowledge  was  not 
deficient,  though  it  was  confined  in  the  former 
to  a  vciy  few  general  propositions.     They  had  the 
same  natural  means  of  knowing  that  we  ha?e ; 
and  they  knew,  as  mcU  as  we  know,  that  '*  there 
^  is  a  first  intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  that  the 
^^  Infinite  .Wisdom  and  power  of  this  Being  madf 
^*  and  preserves  the  universe,  and  that  his  Pro- 
**  vidence  governs  it."    They  4new  then,  very 
fully,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  this 
Being,  the  relation  of  dependent  creatures  and 
subjects;  and  this   knowledge  was  sufficient,  or 
none  would  be  bo,  to  enforce  the  laws  he  had 
given  them;  for  the  same  means,  that  discovered  the 
divine  existence,  discovered  the  divine  will  in  the 
^hole  extent  of  our  moral  obligations.     We  might 
have  expected,  that  Clarke  would  have  specified 
some  of  these  moral  obligations,  which  were  uni» 
known,  or  imperfectly   known,  to  the  jphiloso* 

©  a  pher% 
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pbers,  after  alt  his  iasiauations  cancerning  tbeif- 
i|[norance.  But  iastead  of  doing  this,  he  insists^ 
in  the  very  place  where  his  subject  required  ity  on 
such  observances,  such  doctrines,  and  such  spe- 
culations alone  as  hav>e  been  since  indeed  imposed 
by  the  christian  revelation,  but  as  cannot  be 
reckoned  necessary  parts,  nor  in  truth,  any  parts  of 
the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reason^  X^ctan- 
tius,  \i^bom  he  quotes  so  often,  and  whose  suf- 
frage is  in  this  case  of  more  weight,  because  his 
zeal  for  Christianity  was  such^  that  he  defended 
and  taught  it  before  he  understood  ii^  gives  up 
the  point.  The  philosophers,  according  to  him, 
discovered  the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole  secret 
of  divine  religion*.  No  doubt  they  did  so,  and 
the  natural  divipe  religion^  which,  they  discovered, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  christian.  There  is  no 
one  OTOf al  precept  in  ihe  whole  Gospel,  as  I  have 
iiinted  already,  which  was  not  taught  by  heathen 
philosophers.  Even  those  refinements  upon  vir- 
tue; to  which  our  divines  are  willing  to  suppose^ 
that  mere  humanity  could  not  reach,  were  taught 
'by  some  heathen  sages,  and ,  practised  by  some 
Jheatben  saints^  as  well  before  as  after  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Before  this  time,  their  religion,  that 
I  mean  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  w^s  much 
'more  spiritual  than  that  of  the  Jews.  After  this 
time,  it  vied  for  spirituality,  fpr  mystery,  and  for 
^supernatural  effects,  with  the  Christian.  To  be 
bumble,  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 

*  Totam  igitur  vcritatem,  et  omne  divina  religionis  arca- 
num pliHosupLi  attigerunt.  L.  7* 

^i  the 
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the  world,  to  mortify  th6  flesh,  to  be  patient 
under  afflictions,  to  forgive  iujuries,  lb  retura 
good  for  evil,  were  particular  doctrines  of  pa* 
ganism,  as  universal  eharity-pr  benevolence  was 
the  broad  ^foundgtion  of  their  moral  system.  This 
matter  is  strongly  and  largely  exemplified  in  the 
third  book  of  the  "  Alnctanae  Qusestiones ;"  for  it 
served  Bishop  Huet*s  argument  in  that  place  to 
show,  what  it  served  Dr.  Clarke's  arguo^ent  io  bis 
Evidences  to  conceal. 

How  trifling  is  i^,  after  this,  to  Indst  on  the 
disputes  of  a  theological   kind  ;  for  of  a  moral 
kind  there  were,  properly  speaking,    none   that 
arose  ampng  the  -  philosophers  ?    They  were  dis- 
putes about  words,  or  about  some  very  insigni* 
£cant  speculsktions,  and  no  more  ;    for  the  mo- 
rality of  Zeno,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  prac- 
tice,   was    the  same.      Bu4;  Jto   proceed ;    how 
strongly  might  this  objection  be  retorted  on  the 
fathers  of  the  christian  church  !    To  object,   that 
the  heathed  had  no  one  complete  scheme  wherein 
all  the  moral  duties  were  collected  together,  in- 
stead pf  being  taught  occasionally,  is  ridiculous, 
since  the  same  objection  might  be  made,  if  it  was 
one,  to  Christianity  likewise.    But  the  divines,  who 
•object  this,  mean  something  more.     When  they 
say,   that  tbe  philosophers  ^ere  unable  to  com- 
prehencl  the  truth  of   religion,  though  they  dia- 
eovered  and  explained  almost  all  the  particulars 
wherein   it   consists  *,  they   mean   by  the  entire 

f  •  .  .  Quamvis  ea  fere,  qui  bus  summa  ipsa  constat,  et  vi^ 
imoXf  et  explicaye^iixt.    Lact.  L.  7* 

p  3  scheme 
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scheme  tbey  refer  to,  the  sumtqary  of  their  own 
theology,  wherein  the  fall  and  the  redemption  of 
man,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  cqn- 
'  tained.  This  they  call  the  whole  doctrine  and 
design  of  true  religion,  from  the  original  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  and  pf  this  }ndee4 
the  heathen  philosophers  might  well  be  ignorant, 
since  no  man  could  know  it,  who  was  not  taygh^ 
by  St.  Paul,  or  by  Some  cbristiaii  doctor*. 

Thus  their  ignorance  of  true  religion  is  ac- 
counted for  not  a  little  bypothetically.     But  even 
thus  their  complaints  are  riot  Justified,  nor  the  ex* 
pectations  imputed  to  them  rendered  reasonable. 
They  must  needs  be  ignorant  of  true  reUgion,  if 
natural  wi^s  a  part,  of  it  pnly,  even  at  thut  time^ 
as  it  is  at  this.     They  could  npt  know  a  revealed 
religion,  nor  'any  real  wiant  of  it,  before  the  rever 
lation  was  made ;  and  the  knowledge  tbey  had 
was  such  as  the  Author  of  nature  h^d  tiiopght 
sufficient,  since  he  had  given  them  no  more.  Their 
complaints  and  their  expectations,  therefore,  were 
founded  in  proud  curiosity,  and  Vaiq  presqmpr 
tion.    The  use  which  Clarke  ms^kes  of  them  is 
something  worse.    To  approve  them,  and  tp  de- 
duce from  the  supposed  reasonableness  pf  them 
the  necessity  of  a  further  revelation,  is  fp  weigh 
his  own  opinion,  and  theirs,  against  Providence. 
It  is  to  say,  that  they  salw  before,  and  that  he  has 
seen  since  this  further  revelation  was  made,   the 


*  Verum  tmtem  non  ni&i  cj^s  scire  est,  qui  sit  flocU^s  a 
Deo.  lb. 
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necessity  of  it  to  reform  mankind  effectually,  by 
opening  to  them  the  whole  doctrine  and  design  of 
true  religion,  which  were  opened  in  part  only  to 
the  heathen  world ;  and  that  the  event  has  justified 
the  cooiplaints,  and  the  expectation.  This  latter 
has  been  a  topick  of  much  theological  Iriumpb. 
Bring  me  a  man,  says  Lactantius  *,  who  is  cho- 
lerick,  who  is  given  to  rail,  who  is  unruly  and 
fierce,  with  a  few  words  of  God  I  will  render  him 
as  tame  as  a  sheep.  Bring  me  one  who  is  given 
up  to  his  lust,  and  so  he  goes  on.  ^*  Numquis 
^'  haec  philosophorum  aut  unquam  presstitit,  aut 
*•  prsestare  si  velit,  potest  ?"  Did  any  one  of  the 
philosophers  do  so  much,  or  could  he,  if  he  would  ? 
"  It  was  hard,"  says  St.  Austin,  where  he  men- 
tions the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  Anebo,  "  it  was 
*'  hard  for  so  great  a  philosopher  to  discover,  to 
**  expose,  and  boldly  to  convict  the  whole  diabo-> 
''  lical  society,  which  every  little  old  christian 
*^  woman  discovers  at  once,  and  detests  openly, 
''  Quam  qselibet  anicula  Christiana  nee  nosse 
"  cunctatur,  et  Uberrima  detestatur."  Thus  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  ignorance  and  im- 
morality, and  the  reformation  of  the  world,  by 
the  publication  of  it,  are  frequently  magnified. 
3ut  when  we  consider  the  means  of  reforming 
mankind,  which  the  heathen  philosophers  and 
the  christian  divines  have  had  in  their  turns^ 
^nd  compare  the  progress  made  in  this  great 
work  by  both,  it  will  appear,  that  the  former  had 

*  Vid.  the  quotation  in  the  £vi4. 
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not  sufficient  means,  (so  far  their  complaints  were- 
well  founded)  nor  the  latter  a  success  propor- 
tionable to  the  means  they  had.  In  short,  if 
Clarke's  way  of  reasoning  be  good,  some  extra- 
ordinary and  superr.alural  assistance  to  reform 
the  world  is  still  wanting ;  for  it  would  be  ini- 
pious  to  saj',  that  a  further  revelation  is  just  as 
necessary  now  as  it  was  before  the  coming  of 
Christ, 

XXVI. 

To  speak  of  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  pro^ 
pagate  natural  religion,  distinctly  from  the  wslnt 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it,  which  are  often 
purposely  confounded  together,  that  the  6rst, 
which  is  true,  m?,y  cover  the  last,  which  is  falsp, 
piust  be  our  next  task. 

There  was  no  creed,  nor  any  act  of  uniformity 
imposed  on  the  heathen  philosophers.  But  still 
it  is  not  true,  that  the  system  of  nioral  obligations, 
or  natural  religion,  was  to  them  a  wide  sea,  where- 
in they  wandered  without  knowing  their  way,  or 
having  any  guide.  It  is  not  true,  that  they  were 
unal)le  to  make  out  upon  what  principles  originally, 
and  for  what  ^nd  ultirnately,  the  choice  of  virtue 
Was  to  be  made*.  They  had  better  guides  than 
Clarke,  whom  it  was  in  their  power  to  follow,  na- 
ture and  reason ;  one  pointed  out  their  way  with 
^  steady  hand,  and   the  other  was   sufficient  tq 

♦  Vid.  Eyid,p,  176,  191. 
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lead  them  in  it ;  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given.     The  original  principles  of  this  choice  were 
strongly  laid   in  the  constitution   of  ihines,  and 
these  philosophers  must  have  been  stupid,  as  well 
as   blind,  if  they  had  pot   felt,    as  well  as  seeo, 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  this  choice  was  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind.     They  felt   it,   they  saw  it, 
they  proved   it  to  others.     Virtue  was  not  only 
recommended  as  wise,  and  reasonable,  and  fit  to 
be  chosen,  but  surely  it  was  established  by  them 
tobepf  plain  necessity,  and  indispensable  obliga- 
tioq ;  since  it  was  taught  to  be  the  perfection  of 
i?u,r  nature,  as  well  as  the  positive  will  of  God, 
;and  since  the  greatest  part  of  them  did  their  ut* 
most  to  establish  a  belief  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  life,  that  they  might  allure  to 
virtue,  and  deter  from  vice,  the  more  effectually. 
But  the  generality  of  mankind  continued  in  their 
evil  habits,  notwithstanding  all   these  doctrines, 
and  all  the  institutions  contrived  to  inforce  them. 
What  promised  to  be  effectual  in  speculation, 
proved  ineffectual  in  practice.  Vice  was  checked, 
but  virtue  did  not  prevail.     The  conquest  was 
pever  complete. 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  reason  of  this  was  b^ 
cause  the  missionaries  of  natural  religion,  who 
set  themselves  in  earnest  about  this  excellent  work, 
were  few*?  But  this  reason  will  not  hold,  for 
^ow  few  soever  they  might  be  in  general,  they 
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they  made  in  reforming  the  woHd.  •  But  he  should 
hayebeen  restrained  from  insisting  on  this  argu- 
nient,  both  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  by  a 
regard  to  the  order  of  which  he  was.  If  the  vices 
of  many,  among  those  who  were  missionaries  of 
morality  in  the  heathen  world,  disappointed  the 
cpmmon  endeavours  of  all;  how  came  it  to  pass, 
that  Christianity  made  so  great  a  progress  after- 
xvard?  How  can  the  clergy  of  your  church,  or 
of  ours,  pretend  that  they  contribute  how,  or 
ever  did  contribute,  to  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind? No  age,  whereof  we  have  any  certain 
anecdotes,  can  be  pointed  out,  wherein  all  the 
vices,  thatTully  imputes  to  most  of  the  heathen 
bhilosophers,  did  not  prevail  among  most  of  the 
christian  divines,  with  great  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation. They  have  had  not  only  all  the  vices 
iucident  to  human  nature  in  common  with  other 
men,  but  they  have  had  the  parliculaV  vices  of 
iheir  order,  for  such  there  are,  and  such  I  shall 
bave  occasion  to  show  that  there  are.  Read  the 
entire  passage,  constilt  your  memory,  look  round 
you,  and  then  yoti  shall  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
Clarke's  argument.  You  shall  tell  it  in  my' ear, 
I  expect  po  more  J  for  I  know  how  desirous  you 
are  to  keep  fair  with  orders,  whatever  liberties 
you  take  with  particular  men.  For  my  own  part, 
vhohave  not  the  same  discretion^  I  will  say  boldly, 
that  the  clergy,  both  of  your  church  and  of  mine, 
are,  in  general,  the  most  negligent  of  missiona-^ 
f^es,  aiid  fitter  much  to  hinder  by  their  example, 

•         •  '  than 
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t^W  to  promote  by  their  doctrine,  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 

Shall  we  say^  that  the  sublime  doctrines,  and 
abstract  arguments  of  Plato,  and  other  philoso- 
phers,  were  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  bulk  and 
comnooD  sort  of  mankind  ?     Or  shall  we  fix  the 
res^on  of  the  little  progress  they  made,   in  their 
Ignorance  of  the  whole  scheme,  order,  aixl  stale 
of  things  f     Should  we  do  both,  like  the  author  of 
the  Evidences,  we  should,    like  him,  contradict 
ourselves;  because,  if  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  for 
instance,  were  too  sublime,  and  his  arguments  too 
abstract,  they  sfxwsl  have  been  much  more  so  had 
be  known  and  gone  about  to  explain  all  that  is 
called   the  whole  scheme,    order,  and   state  of 
things.     It  is  marvellous  to  consider,    how  manj^ 
of  .the  raps t  refined  precepts  of  christian.  n>oralitj 
were  taught   by   him,    several   centuries   l^eforc 
Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  them.     Such  were 
ihose  abom  imitating  God,  and  others  that  imve 
been  mentioned  above.     It  is  still  more  marvellous 
to  consider,  that  some  of  the  most  profound  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  were  taught  by  this,  philoso- 
pher, several  centuries  befoxe  they  were  revealed. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  explain- 
.ing  which,  if  he  advanced,  some  errour^,  he  did 
no  more   than  many  christian  divines  have  don^ 
from  the  most  early  ages  of  the  church  ;   no  mor^ 
than   we  are  bound  to,  believe  that  Whiston  aijd 
Clarke   himself  have   done,  unless  we  renounce 
that  orthodox  profession  of  faith,   which  ali  tlie 
fathers  of  the  church  have  held,  from  those  of  the 
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Nicsean  coancil  down  to  Dr.  Waterland,  anfd  tnjr 
good  uncle  the  Earl  of  Nottingham;  How  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  I  do  not  presume  to  de- 
termine, though  I  have  somewhere  eft  other  pre- 
sumed to  guess.  But  this  we  may  affirm''^,  that  if 
Plajo  had  known  the  method  of  God's  governing 
the  world,  his  design  in  creating  mankind,  the 
original  dignity  of  human  nature,  the  ground  and 
circumstances  of  men's  present  corrupt  condition, 
the  manner  of  the  divine  interposition  necessary 
to  their  recovery,  and  the  glorious  end  to  whicb 
God  intended  finally  to  conduct  themf,  as  well  as 
lie  knew  the  system  of  a  Trinity,  of  a  future  judg- 
ment, of  a  Heaven,  a  Hell,  and  aPui'gatory  ;  he^ 
who  is  so  often  unintelligible  now,  would  have 
been  vastly  more  so.  He  would  have  been,  there- 
fore, less  fitted  than  he  was  for  the  bulk  and 
common  sort  of  mankind,  and  for  the  great  work 
of  reformation. 

Shall  we  say,  finally,  that  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers were  unequal  to  this  great  work,  because 
their  doctrines  were  not  enforced  by  a  divine  au- 
thority? Even  this  reason  will  prove  nothing  ; 
for  the  philosophers  and  lawgivers  did  enforce 
their  doctrines  and  laws  by  a  divine  authority,  and 
call  a  higher  principle  to  the  assistance  of  philo- 
sophy, than  bare  reason.  Zoroaster,  Hostanes, 
the  magi,  the  prophets  and  seers  of  Egypt,  Minos, 
Pythagoras,  Numa,  in  short,  all  the  fathers  of 
^athen  theology,  all  those  who  founded  or  re- 
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formed  religions  and  commonweaUhs,  ma<le  ttteir 
pretensions,  and  their  pretensions  were  admitted. 
They  were  impostors,  but  they  passed  in  vulgu 
opinion  for  persons  divinely  inspired  and  coaunts* 
sioned.  Some  good  they  did,  but  little  that  wat 
permanent,  not  because  they  wanted  the  opinioQ 
of  a  divine  authority  for  them,  but  because  thef 
Employed  it  absur>dly,  or  because  even  tfaisopiakMi 
was  not  snfficient: 

To  what  now  are  w^  reduced  ?  Sihoe  the  pre^ 
cepts  and  motives^  offered  by  the  best  {AilasD* 
phers,  have  heen  never  able  to  reform  manimd 
efFectually"*^,  w  jthout  the  assistance  of  some  higher 
principle,  and  Mme  divine  authority,  nor  even 
when  both  of  thet^  have  beeta  assumed,  may  we 
not  be  led  to  thin  k,  that  sucls  a  reformation  is 
impracticable  ?  May  we  not  conclude,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages.«  that  no  means  can  bring  it 
about,  and  those  Mfhich  have  been  employed,  leas 
than  any  ?  There  is  a  perpetual  conflict  in  the 
breast  of  every  man,  who  endeavours  to  restrain 
his  appetites,  to  govern  h\^  passions^  and  to  make 
reason,  asTully  expresses  it^i  the  law  of  his  lifefi 
Just  such  a  conflict  {here  is  between  virtue  and 
vice,  in  the  great  comm^onwealth  of  mankind.  ]f 
the  conflict  was  not  maintained  by  religious  and 
civil  institutions,  the  human  state  would  be  into* 
lerable ;  and  though  it  be  maintained,  as  the  suc- 
cess is  various,  the  state  is  very  imperfect.  The 
method  taken  to  fix  this  success  on  the  right 
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side,  by  calling  in  artificial  theology,  has  contri* 
buted  more  to  subdue  reason,  than  vice  and  immo- 
rality. Reason  has  been  laid  aside,  natural  reli- 
gion lias  been  no  longer  solely,  nor  so  much  as 
directly,  concerned  in  the  contest.  Authority: 
has  usurped  the  place  of  one,  superstition  of  the 
other ;  and  these  two  have  been  opposed,  almost 
alone,  to  the  torrent  of  human  passions,  arid  to 
the  disorders  of  mankind,  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  world;  so  that,  wherever  philosophy  and  rea- 
son could  lift  up  their  heads,  they  have  had  the 
remedy  to  combat  as  well  as  the  disease. 


There  is  a  country^  into  the  antiquities  of 
ivhich  we  look  further  back  than  into  those  of  any 
other,  and  where  we  may  find  examples  to  con^ 
firm.and  illustrate  what  is  here  said,  by  comparing 
the  effects  of  natural  religion,  unmixed  and  un- 
corrupted,  with  those  of  artificial  theology  and 
9upe.rstition.  The  country  I  mean  is  China, 
whose  traditions  and  histories  deserve,  at  least,  as 
much  credit  as  those  of  ancient  nations,  that 
have  been  known  to  us  longer,  and  which  our 
scholars  quote  with  .so  much  assurance.  Now 
natural  religion  seems  to  have  been  preserved  more 
pure  and  unmixed  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  and  for  a  longer  time  from  that  when  it  was 
first  inhabited,  and  government  was  first  establish- 
ed. 


td  ki'it^.  The  anciem  Cfameee  held  it  unlawful 
to  dispute  about  the  ctivine  natuire,  about  the  attri- 
bute of  Ood,  the  exercise  of^  his  power,  or  the 
(Conduct  o£  bis  provideace ;  and  it  seems  very- 
plain,  that  vhe  concise  manner  in  which  their  sages 
expressed  themselves,  whenever  they  spoke  of  the 
Suprenie  Being,  and  upon  which  their  refining 
successors  have  endeavoured  to  found,  in  part  at 
least,  iheir  atheism,  proceeded  from  this  modest, 
this  reasonable,  and  this  pious  principle^  They 
observed  the  order  of  nature,  and  from  thence 
they  deduced  dl  the  rules  of  private  morality  and 
publick  policy.  To  compare  his  conduct  with  the 
law  of  Heaven  and  Earthf,  is  the  character  of  a 
perfect  prince,  in  the  works  of  Confuciyis.  That 
reason  should  preside  over  passion,  was  the  great 
rule  of  life,  and  to  walk  according  to  it,  was  to 
walk  in  the  great  high  way  of  Yifep  Thus  they 
were  led>  by  simple  and  plain  rea&CKiings,  from  the 
works  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  three  kinds  of 
moral  obligations)  to  those  of  an  rndividual,  of 
the  member  of  a  family,  and  of  the  member  of  a 
political  so^iety^  Bare  reason  enforced  so  well 
the  pra,ctice  of  natural  religion,  by  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  this  empire,  and  the  duties  of  it 
became  so  habitual  byeducatiop  and  custom,  that 
this  people  enjoyed,  under  their  two  first  impe- 
rial families^    whioh  continued  eleven  hundred 
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years,  all  the  blessings  of  poblick  snd  priv^ti  ^ 
tue,  that  hufHiatiity  is  capable  of  enjoying.  So  wo 
must  Hndersland  the  descriptions  of  this  golden 
age ;  for  though  the  Gbineae  lived  in  a  state  of 
innocence  and  simplicity  while  it  lasted,  yet  as 
tb^  were  subject,  like  other  nations,  to  physical 
evils,  so  may  we  asstire  ourselves  that  they  were 
neither  ihfsdlible  nor  impeccable,  nor  therefore 
entirely  exempt  from  moral  evil.  It  is  enough 
for  the  honour  of  reason,  and  of  natural  religion, 
that  these  principles,  enforced  by  civil  authority, 
appear  in  this  instance  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  true  religion  much  better  by  themselves, 
thiin  these  purposes  have  been  ever  answered  by 
all  ifae  expedients,  and  all  the  adventitious  helps, 
that  philosophers^  leg^Iators,  and  priests  have  de- 
vised 

Whether  any  other  nation  afforded  att  example 
of  the  same  kind,  we  'know  not.  (But  this  we 
know,  tliat  when  other  nations  begin  to  appear, 
they  appear  already  under  the  influence  of  absurd 
theology  and  gross  superstition,  and  that  the  Chi* 
nese  began  in  the  same  remote  antiqmty  to  fall 
into  the  saoie  errouKS,  and  all  the  consequences 
of  them.  Under  their  third  imperial  family,  the 
affectaiion  of  imagining  and  unfolding  mysteries, 
and  of  explaining  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
grew  into  fashion  anM>ng  them,  and  the  table  of 
Fohi,  or  the  book  Yekim,  which  is  nothing  more 
tlian  a  draught  of  sixty-four  figures,  composed oC^ 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  lines,  some  broken, 
an4  some  entire,  furnished  to  the  studious  labours 

of 


of  VenVamand  Cfaeucdm,  and  other  commenta^ 
tors,  as  much  sublime  knowledge  as  ever  the  iirst 
chapter  of  Genesis  furnished  to  a  profound  caba« 
list  or  whimsical  divine.  From  the  various 
changes,  and  different  combinations  of  these  lineSi 
they  proceeded,  as  Pythagoras  did  from  numbers, 
and  Plato  from  immaterial  forms  and  incorporeal 
essences,  to  erect  systems  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy.  When  they  had  once  departed  from 
simplicity  and  truth,  in  the  search  of  mystery^ 
they  soon  imagined  themselv^  capable  of  attain- 
ing unattainable  knowledge ;  the  most  chimerical 
passed  fyr  real,  and  they  boasted  of  nothing  less 
than  to  explain  the  whole  scheme,  order,  and  state 
of  things.  Thus  reason  was  abused  by  pretended 
science,  and  natural  religion  was  deformed  by 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  superstitious  de- 
votions. 

Li  Lao  Ktum  was  a  philosopher  of  the  same 
age  with  Confucius,  and  both  of  them  of  the 
same  with  Pythagoras.  Whether  the  Chinese  and 
the  Samian  bad  the  same  masters^  I  know  not 
But  if  they  had,  these  masters  were  rather  Indian 
gymnosophists  than  Hebrew  prophets.  Several 
circumstances  incline  to  think  so.  The  dogma, 
particularly,  in  the  Taosu,  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
first  reason  produced  one,  one  two,  two  three, 
atid  three  all  tilings,  is  a  jargon  very  like  to  that 
of  Pythagoras,  which  Diogenes  Laertius  has  pre« 
served,  which  he  and  Li  La0  Kium  might  have 
learned  in  India,  but  which  (here  is  no  pretence 
to  suspect  that  the  latter  could  have  learned  in 
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Palestine.  The  Chinese- taught  tl^  samennpral 
philosophy  that  had  been  ahvays  taught  in  China,, 
but  he,  iQpk  advantage  of  the .  ipetapbysical  folly 
ivh(ich  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  which  ev^ 
Cpnfu^cius  hnd  countenanced,  to  broach  a  ne,w 
and  a  most  extravagant  theplogy.  He  founded  it, 
perhaps,  on  some  interpretations  of  the  book  Ye^ 
kiDd ;  but  however  he  founded  it,  he  established  it 
with  so^^juch  success,  that  hp  himself  was  wpr- 
shipped  at  last:  temples. an^  s^tues  wefCverected 
to 'many  of  hjs  sect,  a)l  thai  imposture  could  ipii* 
ppse  on  credulity  was  imposed,  natural  theplpgy 
was  abominably  corrupted,  axid  a  ridiculous  ex- 
ternal service  took  the  plaw,  ip  great  m<easurex  of 
real  virtue  ajxd  true  devotion. 

Thi3  ^ct  pKpared  tbe.way.for  another,  wbjcb 
had  pre^yailj^d  in  Jnjiijj^.  near  a  thousand. years  be- 
fore our  christian  aera,    but  was  not  introduced', 
ipto  Cbiem  till  sixty-iiye<  yearsafter  iu     This  sect 
was  thj^t  of.  Foe,  who  raised  a  spiritual  enc^pire  in 
the  Ea^t,  that  h^s  equ^}l^,  if  not  exceeded,  all 
others,  .un^lqr  different  forms  aaf]  appellations^  ii^  - 
extent  find  duraljoii^     Foe.  Jived  in  adesert,  under 
the  care  of .  four  jpgueg,  or  gyt^posophis^s,  till  he 
was  thirty  yeprs  old.     ThQPi  he  appeared  ix^  th^ 
\j^orld,  assumed;  divinity,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  the  saviour  of  mien,  for  whose  sakes  h^  had^ 
cendescended  to  be  born,  that  he  ;migb.t  recover, 
them   from  their  errpurs,  expiate  their  $ins,  and 
Ipad  them  into  the  way  of  being  happy  hereafter; 
for  -  he   thr.eatened   future  punishments.,  to;  those  . 
wjijo  did  p.0Ah^}£ye  in  hin)>.  npr  submit  to  his  doc- 
•%.  .^  trines. 
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frines.  Voluminous  legends  of  miracles,  wrought 
at  his  birth,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  were 
published  by  ten  of  his  disciples.  Well  might  they 
be  voluminous,  since  his  pretended  mission  lasted 
nine  aind  forty  years,  and  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  attestations  were  not  wanting,  since  the  num- 
ber of  proselytes  he  made  in  that  time  was  im- 
mense* They  were  divided  into  different  classes. 
To  believe  implicitly,  and  to  observe  the  rules  of 
morality  were  required  from  all,  and  the  least  cre- 
dible austerities  were  practised  by  some,  as  they 
continue  to  be  at  this  day. 

Both  these  religions  are  still  subsisting  in  China. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  them  ?     The  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire  are  inviolably 
kept,    and   good  government    is  maintained   by 
them,  independently  of  these.     But  are  the  Chi; 
nese  grown  better  men  ?  No.     They  "build  monas- 
teries for   bonzes,,  they  endow  them  richly,  they 
adorn  their   pagods  or  temples,  they   prostrate 
themselves,  they  pray,  they  make  their  offerings, 
and  they  burn  gilded  paper  in  them,  after  which 
they  rob  or  cheat  without  scruple,  and  indulge 
themselves  in  practices  which  natural  rieligion  ab- 
hors the  most.     There  is  something  worse   than 
this.     The  true   principles  of  religion  being  re- 
moved, and  these  fantaslick  principles  placed  in 
lieu   of  them,  the  foundation  of  all   religion  is 
sapped  at  once.      They   who   cannot   persuade 
themselves,  that  the  religion  they  see  practised  is  a 
service   fit   to  be  paid  to  a  Supreme  Being,  nor 
-consequently  required   by  4any  such  ^  being,   slide 
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easily  from  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  religion/  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  God.  This  happened 
in  China^  where  the  literal!,  or  learned  men,  are 
in  truth  a  sect  of  atheists,  and  theism  seems  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  vulgar  alone..  Such  has  been, 
and  is  at  this  day  the  effect  of  artificial  theology 
and  superstitious  devotion  in  that  country.  The 
Jesuits,  from  whose  relations,  as  from  the  best 
authority  in  this  case,  I  have  taken  what  I  have  said 
on  the  subject,  pretend  that  Foe,  or  Xaca  himself, 
gave  occasion  to  the  atheistn  that  has  been  since 
established,  by  declaring,  before  his  deaths  to  some 
of  his  disciples,  his  inward  doctrine,  which  trans- 
pired afterward.  He  confessed,  they  say,  that 
Jie  had  concealed  the  truth  under  the  veil  of  types, 
of  metaphors,  and  parables;  that  vacuity  and  in- 
anition were  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  be- 
yond which  nothing  was  to  be  sought,  because  no- 
thing  was  to  be  found.  What  is  meaned  by  the 
terms  that  the  Jesuits  translate  "  vacuum  et  inane,* 
I  know  not,  nor  is  it  worth  our  while  to  guess. 
Thus  much  is  plain,  the  consequence  of  refining 
in  matters  of  religion,  beyond  the  obvious  die- 
tatt*8  of  nature  and  reason,  has  been  superstition, 
find  enthusiasm,  or  atheism,  not  reformatiQQ  of 
mapners,  in  China. 


XXVIIL 

If  we  return  now  to  tbo^  countries,  with 
which  ive  are  better  fic^uaiotedi  we  $baU  find  in 

then> 
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tVm  mif eh  the  mme  courae  of  things.  We  shall 
£tKi,  indeed,  natural  religion  no  where  established 
in  i.t>  full  extent  aad  purity,  as  it  ^eet»s  to  have 
been  once  in  China.  Some  first  principles  of  it 
were  knQwn  and  practised  by  people  the  least  ci- 
vilsed,  %s  Justin^  represents  thecn  to  iiave  been  by 
the  Scythians.  No  people  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  them,  no  sort  of  goremment  could  stibsist 
without  them.  But  then,  as  their  light  shone 
dimly  among  these  half  savages,  through  the 
(plouds  of  a  «uper$titioQ  i  domewbere  called  na- 
tural, mn4  notimproperly,  we  'hall  find  this  light 
a€tua%  obscured^  and  ]^t  out,  in  ^reat  part^ 
among  the  most  civilised  and  learned  nations. 
Instead  of  dispelling  these  clouds,  and  improving 
Batural  reHgioiii  they  had  increased,  by  fatitastick 
knowledge,  what  jgnorance  had  begun,  andwt 
trace  the  same  ittfonsequeaces  of  pretended  reviS* 
lations,  and  artificial  thtology,  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  as  we  have  traced,  on  the  other,  the 
abominable  consequences  which  have  followed 
estabtisbmepts  m/^e  ou  the  riiiQs  of  i^atural  reli* 
gion. 

It  is  true,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were 
unable  to  propagate  natural  religion,  and  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  men  etfectually.  But  it  is 
not  true,  that  they  were  so  for  the  reasons  Clarke 
gives,  which  have  been  shov^n,  I  think,  to  be  fu« 
iile  and  insu$cient.  They  were  so  for  another 
fjsasoo  prioicipally,  which  has  been  touched,  au4 
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requires  to  be  more,  fully  developed*  The  reasote 
is,  that  tbey  proceeded,  in  the  doctor  s  own  me- 
thod, to  lay  the  first  principlea  of  all  religion, 
and  to  reason  from  thetn.  . 

Tlie  doctor,  whom.  I  cite  so  ofi^n,  because  his 
book  is  t!  e.last  I  have  read  on  this  subject,  and 
has  been  received  with  the  grearest  applause,  re- 
peats over  and  over,  and  very  dogmatically,  such 
maxims  as  these,  ''  that  goodness,  and  justice,  acid 
^*  jail  the  moral  attribuies,  are  the  same  iaGod,.as 
"  tliey  are  in  our  ideas ;  that  the  relations, 
f'  respects,  and  proportions  of  things  are  just ^uch^ 
*^  as  they  appear  to  ^be  to  our  understandings; 
**  that  from  b^nce  there  results  a  rule,  which  is 
*'  the  nature  and  reason  of  thitigs ;  that  this  rate 
^^  is  common  to  God  and  ma,n  i  that  it  is  the  law 
>^  of  all. his  actions,  in  the  goyernment  ci  the 
^^  world  ;  and  that,  as  it  always  deteroiines, bis 
^*  will,  it  should  always  determine  oiirs."  Front 
this  assumed  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributcTs, 
|md  of  the  abstract  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
the  most  e^trayag^^nt  opinions  conqerping  tbe^iU 
of  God,  and  the  most  audacious  judgments  oa 
the  coixiuct  and  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
have  been  deduced.  How  should  it  be  otherr 
wise  ?  They  who  reason  *'  k  posteriori"  from  the 
constitution  of  the  human  system,  and  from  the 
works  of  God,  Ifeve  indeed  a  rule  to  go  by,  pre^ 
cise,  invariable,  certain.  But  they  who  reason 
**  k  priori"'  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and 
from  the  abstract  nature  and  reason  of  things, 
}^ave  no  such  rule,  Theists  wU  copcur  in  ascrib- 
ing 


lag  all  pos^ble  perfections  to  the  Supreftne  Being  j 
but  they  \rill|tlways  differ  when  they  descend  into 
any  detail,  and  presume  to  be  particular  about 
them,  as  they  always  have  difibred  in  their  notidlif 
of  these  perfections,  and  consequently  in  the  ap^ 
plications  of  them*  I  have  a^id^  I  believe^ 
already,  and  I  shall  not  recal  what  is  said,  af^ea-^ 
bly  to  universal  and  constant  experience,  that  the 
eternal  reason  of  things,  founded  in  the  conside* 
ration  of  their  abstract  nature,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  as  we  see  it  employed  by  believers  and  infi- 
dels, by  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  nothing 
better  ihin  the  reason  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of 
eysteon  and  of  profession.  Yet  this  is  the  me- 
thod which  some  men  prescribe,  and  which 
Clarke  *  describes  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  best 
and  clearest,  the  certainest  and  tnost  universal^ 
that  the  light  of  nature  aiibrds,  to  discover  the  will 
of  Cod  in  matters  of  morality,  and  to  account  for 
the  dispensations  and  conduct  of  his  providence. 
This,  author. goes  even  further,  arid  the  other  me- 
'  thod  is  styled  by  htm  f,  a  collateral  consideration!, 
which  may  come  in  aid  of  the  former,  nothitig 
more.  This-etber  m^thod^  however,  extends  as 
far  as  human  wants  require,  and  human  Hnow^ 
ledge  can  Teach.  '  Where  it  ^oes  not  extend,  the 
^ant  is  imaginary,  and  the  knowledge  fantastick; 
and  if  philosophers  and  divines  had  aimed  at 
«staibl^flg  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 

♦  Bvid;5p.ii:St     *        f  lb. 

duti^ 


duties  6f  natural  religion  alone,  they  intgbt,  and 
tbey  would  have  been  contented  with  it. 

But  they  meaned  something  more.  They  aiai* 
ed  at  superiority  and  fame,  at  power  and  ridies* 
He  who  had  never  presumed  to  define  the  moral 
attributes  of  an  AiUperfect  Being,  who  eontenteci 
faimseif  to  know  that  such  a  being  e&isted  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  and  that  his  w^om  and 
power  are  infinite;  he  who  had  never  troubled 
hinoself  about  eternal  respects,  relations,  and  pro* 
portions  of  things,  and  collected  the  will,  as  he 
collected  the  existence  of  this  Being,  **  k  poste* 
^^  riori ;''  he,  I  say,  knew  as  much  of  God,  and 
of  bis  duty  to  God  and  man,  as  natural  religion 
required  that  he  should  know.  But  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  philosopliers  and  priests^  that  men 
should  tbihk  there  was  much  more  to  be  known ; 
and  if  those  of  Egypt  bad  taught  nothing  more 
than  natural  theology,  instead  of  theurgick  ma^- 
gick,  nothing  more  than  the  |dain  duties  of  reli- 
gion, instead  of  mysterious  rite^  it  is  highly  [m^o- 
babl6  the  Mercuries  would  not  have  been  honoured 
as  tbey  were,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  nor  the  der* 
gy  have  possessed  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  c^ 
the  kingdom* 

Such  as  have  been  mentioned  were  the  princi<> 
pies  on  which  artificial  theology  arose  among  the 
heathens^  and  as  the  principles  were  laid  neither 
in  reason  nor  truth,  which  are  always  one,  it  is 
po  wonder,  that  this  theology  became  as  various  a^ 
errour  could  make  it.  $ome  of  the  motives  to 
invent  and  embrace  i^  were  such  likewise  as  have 
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been  mcmtioned*  I  say  some ;  because  wt  may 
wetl  conceive,  that  when  principles,  not  only  false, 
but  vague  like  these,  bad  been  once  adopted  by 
the  delirium  of  metapbysicks,  the  entbubiasm  of 
superstition,  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  the 
men  who  liad  been  accustoafied  to  reason  upoa 
them,  and  to  take  for  true  every  thing  that  use 
had  made  familiar,  might  run  into  the  greatest 
absurdities,  sometimes  without  having  any  bad 
motive,  nay,  with  a  pious  intention  of  promoting 
true  religion,  and  of  attaching  men  to  it,  by  a 
greater  authority,  and  by  greater  hopes  and  fears. 
This  might  be  the  case  of  many,  as  we  shall  easily 
believe,  if  we  consider  what  has  passed  in  later 
dap.  But,  however  it  was  brought  about,  art 
took  every  where  the  place  of  nature,  and  faith  of 
reason.  Artificial  theology  spread  far  aiid  wide ; 
philosophers  taught  it ;  lawgivers  established  it ; 
priests  improved  it ;  here  it  was  employed  to  enr 
force,  there  it  was  substituted  to  natural  reli<* 
gion ;  the  main  principles  of  it,  and  even  particu- 
lar opinions  and  local  institutions,  have  been  vaf* 
riously  mingled  in  different  systems,  and  are  to  b^ 
discerned  in  Xhem  even  now.  Tbishas  happened 
naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  All  these  sys^ 
tems  lean  on  certain  primitive  notions,  which  the 
human  mind  is  so  prone  to  frame  or  to  receive* 
The  siame  affections  and  passions  niain tain. then), 
work  upon  them,  and  direct  them  in  different 
imaginations.  The  matter  is  the  saqtie,  the  fQrq) 
alone  is  changed, 

xxis;, 
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XXIX. 

Among  many  doctrines  that  were  taught  by 
those  who  pretended  to  explain  the  whole  scheme 
tend  order  of  divine  oeconomy  wiih  respect  to  man, 
that  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state 
was  ^  one.  It  began  to  be  taught  long  before  we 
have  any  light  into  antiquity,  and  where  we  begin 
to  have  aiiy,  we  find  it  established.  How  pow- 
erful is  the  desire  of  continuing  to  exist?  How 
predominant  is  the  pride  of  tl*e  human  heart  ? 
Nothing  seems  more  natural  to  man,  than  to  wish 
to  live  without  restraint  or  fear  ;  and  yet  how 
ready  was  the  multitude,  in  the  pagan  world,  to 
embrace  the  hope  of  immortality,  though  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  damnationl 
'Like  the  elementary  people  of  the  cabalists^,  one 
taay  think,,  they  would  have  chosen  to  be  damned 
■eternally,  rather  than  to  cease  to  exist  But  every 
x>ne  was  flattered  by  a  system,  that  raised  hijp  in 
imagination,  above  corporeal  nature,  as  every 
•one  was  at  liberty  to  flatter  himself  further,  that 
he  should  pass  this  immortality  in  the  fellowship 
»of  the  gods,  **  in  contubernio  deorum." 
'  The  hypothesis  of  a  life  after  this,  especially 
,  '^hen  it  was  accompanied  by  that  of  a  life  preced- 
ing this,  which  was  founded  on  a  supposed  me- 
tempsychosis, that  several  systems  of  religion  ad- 
Tnitted,  served  two  purposes.  It  furnished  an 
answer  to  the  accusation  which  atheists  brought, 
and   which   theists  were   too  ready  to  admit  in 

•  See  Borri's  Letters. 

those 


those  clayS)  as.  vuell  a^i  in  oiks,  of  unjust  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  in  the  distributioa  of  good 
aod  evil.     This  purpose  seems  vei^y  unnecessary 
to  m^f  who  .am  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  accusa* 
tipn  is  a  mere  sophism,  anfj  void  of  any  founda- 
tion.    But  theoth^r  purppse  was,  no  doubt,  very 
nj|cej^sary,  sini;e  the  belief  of  future  rewards,  and 
punisbpteats  cpuldvUpt  fail  to  h^ve  some  effector 
the  ngi^pner^  of  meq,  to  encourage  virtue,  and  to 
restrain  vice.     For  t^is  purppse  tb^  doctrine  was 
stroagly  inculcated  from  time  irnn^emoriid;  Egyp^t 
was^  the  greatest^mj^tress  of  religions  as.  well  as  of  t 
arts  aiui  scdence^ .  ai;id<  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
her.  church  were  dispersed  wherever  she  sent  her , 
coloniea;  tliese   of  tbef  ^'  mytbologia  de  iQCeris'\ 
aau)ng  the-re^U    Whatever  Melampus,  Cadmu^ 
and  others  carried  into  Greece,  Orpheus  carried, 
these.     He  propagiated  them  Vjy  his  verses  and, 
his  institutions.      I^ut  it  wa^  ypur  Homer  v^ 
spread  them  most«    and  ga,ve  them  the  greatest 
vogui^,  by  his  Odyssey  and  Ihad,  those  stupendous . 
works,  which  Virgil  alonp  could  imitate,  apd  yott 
translate,  withsuccess. 

.One  cannot  see»  without  surprise,   a  doctrine 
S9  useful.to  all  religions,  and  therefore  ioirorpo- 
rated  into  all  the. systems  of  p^i^ganism,  left  wholly 
out  of  that  of  the  Jew^.     Mrcny  probable  reasons 
might  be  brpught  to i^ow^  that  it  was  an  Egyptian 
dpctrine  before  the  Exode,  a  nd  this  particularly,; 
that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt  so  soon  at  l^ast. 
afterwar.d,  by  all  those  who  w  ere  instructed,   like, 
Moses,  in  Jthe  wisdom  of  that  people*     He  trans-^ 
...     *  ported 
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ported  much  of  this  wisdom  into  the  scbetritf  of* 
religion  and  government,  which  he  gave  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  among  other  things  certain  rites,  which 
may  seem  to, allude  or  have  a  remote  relation  to 
this  very  doctrine.  Though  this  doetrine,  therc- 
fore^  bad^not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and' 
Jacob,  he  might  have  adopted  it,  with  as  littl# 
scruple  as  he  did  many  customs' and  institutions 
purely  Egyptian.  He  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious^ 
but  a  superstitious  people.  In  the  first  character, 
they  made  it  necessary,  that  he  should  neglect  no- 
thing which  might  add  weight  to  bis  ordinances, 
and  contribute  to  keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  se* 
cond,  their  disposition  was  extremely  proper  to 
receive  such  a  doctrine,  and  to  be  influenced  by 
irl  Shall  we  say,  that  an  hypothesis  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments'  was  useless  among  a  peo^ 
pie  who  lived  under  a  theocracy,  and  that  the 
future  judge  of  other  people  was  their  immediate 
judge  and  king,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  tbem^ 
and  who  dealed  out  rewards  and  punishments  on 
every  occasion  ?  Why  then  were  so  many  precau- 
tions taken?  Why  was  a  solemn  covenant  made  ' 
with  God,  as  with  a  temporal  prince  ?  Why  were 
so  many  promises  and  threatenings  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  temporal  indeed,  but  future  and 
contingent,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
most  pathetically  held  out  byMosea?  Would 
there  have  been  any  more  impropriety  in  holding 
out  those  of  one  kind,  than  those  of  another,  be* 
cause  the  Supreme  Being,  who  disposed  and  or- 
dered bothy  ivas  in  a  particular  mannlu'  present 

mmoqg 
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among  them  ?  Would  an  addition  of  rewards  and 
punishments  more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all 
respects  far  greater,  to  the  catalogue,  have  bad 
tio  effect?  I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  be 
said. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  How  came  it  to  pass 
this  addition  was  not  made?  I  will  mention  what 
occurs  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  over  solicitous 
about  the  weight,  that  my  reflection  may  deserve. 
If  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a  future  state,  had  been  revealed  to  Moses, 
that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he 
would  have  taught  them  most  certainty.  But  he 
did  not  teach  them.  They  were,  therefore,  not 
revealed  to  him*  Why  they  were  not  so  revealed, 
some  pert  divine,  or  other,  will  be  ready  to  tell 
you.  For  me,  I  dare  not  presume  to  guess.  Bat 
this  I  may  presume  to  advance,  that  since  these 
doctrines  were  not  revealed  by  God,  to  his  servant 
Moses^  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  legislator 
made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites, 
howsoever  well  instructed  he  might  be  in  them 
himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  government  he 
might  think  them.  The  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous rites  of  the  Egyptians,  like  those  of  other 
nations,  were  founded  on  the  polytheism  and  the 
mythology  that  prevailed,  and  were  suffered  to 
prevail  among  the  vulgar,  and  that  made  the  sum 
of  their  religion.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  po- 
licy to  direct  all  these  absurd  opinions  and  prac- 
tices to  the  service  o&  government,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  root  them  out.     But  then  the  great 

difference 
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dtfferefice  between  rude  and  ignorant  nation^ 
and  such  as  were  civilised  and  lea.rned  like  tbi^f 
JSgyptians,  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  the  for- 
xner  had  no  other  system  of  religiqn  th^n  thesq 
absurd  opinions  and  practices,  whereas  the  latter 
bad  an  inward^  as  well  as  an  outward  doctrine. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  tbi^t  natural  theoVo^ 
and  natural  religion  had  been  taught  and  praGtise4 
in  the  ancientTheban  dynasty ;  ai\d  it  is  probpbl^ 
that  they  continued  \o  be  an  ^i^ward  doctrine  in 
the  rest  of  Egypt,  Yf^^^  polytMMP*  idolatry,  an4 
all  the  mysteries,  all  (he  iii^pieties^  and  ^U  tb^ 
follies  of  magic  k,  were  th^  9iHward  doctrine. 
MQses  might  ^e  let  into  a  knowledge^  of  both,  w^ 
under  tae  patronage  of  the  princes^,  whose  fpund* 
Jing  he  was,  he  might  be  initiated  into  t|^ose  my^^ 
teries,  where  the  secret  doctrine  ^lone  was  taught, 
and  the  outward  was  exploded;  But  we  cannot 
imagine,  that  the  children  of  Israel,  in  gener^lj 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  nor  that  the  mastery 
were  so  lavish  to  their  slaves  of  a  favour  so  dis* 
tingui^hed,  and  often  so  bard  to  obtain.  Ko^ 
The  children  of  Israel  knew  nothing  more  than 
the  outside  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  if  tb^ 
doctrine  we  speak  of  was  known  to  tbem,  it  was 
j^nown  only  in  the  supe)*stitious  rites,  and  with  all 
the  fabulous  circu instances  in  which  it  lyas  dre^s^d 
up  aAd  presented  to  vulgar  belief.  It  would  have 
been  hard,  therefore,  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this 
doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  witboqt 
giving  them  an  occasion  |be  hiore  to  recal  the 
polytheistical  fables,  and  praetise  tl^<^  idolatrouy 

cites 
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tiles  they  had  learned  during  their  captivity. 
Kites  and  ceremonies  are  often  so  equivocal,  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  very  different  doctrines. 
But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
doctrine,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  anotber, 
to  teach  the  doctrine  is.  in  some  sort,  to  teach  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  authorise  the  fables 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Moses,  therefore, 
being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to  teach 
it,  might  very  well  choose  the  latter  ;  though  he 
indulged  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  dfvine  permission,  as 
it  is  presumed,  in  several  observances  and  customs^ 
which  did  not  lead  directly,  though  even  they  did 
so,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  the  polytheisooi 
and  idolatry  of  Egypt     But  I  return  to  Greece. 

XXX. 

t 

The  seeds  of  artificial  theology  and  supersti- 
tious devotion,  for  they  go  always  together,  which 
Orpheus  and  other  Egyptian  missionaries  bad 
sowed,  were  cultivated  by  theistical  philosophers, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  particularly. 
If  Pythagoras  reported,  that  the  soul  of  Hesiod 
was  tied  to  a  brazen  column,  and  the  soul  of 
Homer  bung  upon  a  tree,  for  their  temerity,  in 
ascribing  human  passions,  and  the  rules  of  bu« 
man  conduct,  even  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men, 
as  some  traditions  say,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
..     VQL.VIII.  ^  think, 
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that  he  applied  this  doctrine  of  a  future  Stat©  Id 
enforce  natural  religion  alone.  But  we  ehould 
deceive  ourselves  greatly  sif  we  thought  so.  We 
have  none  of  bis  writings,  if  he  did  write.  But 
we  know  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  Por- 
phyry, from  Jamblichus,  and  from  other  autho* 
riiies,  that  he  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  east- 
ern nations  an  immense  stock  of  the  theology  and 
superstition  which  were  in  vogue  among  them. 
If  inspiration  was  not  the  least,  it  was  not  the 
greatest  of  his  pretensions.  He  enveloped  his 
doctrines  in  mystery  to  make  them  pass  for  di* 
vine,  laid  .the  foundations  of  them  out  of  the 
ken  of  human  reason,  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation in  metapbysicks  and  divine  philosophy,  by 
the  usual  method,  by  not  being  understood. 

I  pass  to  Socrates  and^  Plalo.  The  first  devoted 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  his  countrymen  with 
unexampled  zeal,  and  as  St.  Paul  was  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  in  revealed,  we  may  say,  that  So- 
crates was  the  same  in  natural  religion.  There 
was  greater  simplicity,  and  less  heat  of  imagina- 
tion, in  the  master  than  the  scholar.  Sober  prose 
was  the  language  of  one.  A  poetical  enthusiasm 
was  that  of  the  other.  One  was  fitter  to  reform 
his  own  age  by  his  discourses,  the  other  to  create 
the  admiration  of  posterity  by  his  writings.  Good 
sense  and  truth  served  the  purpose  of  one  much 
less  than  wit  and  beauty  of  style  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  The  very  extravagancies  of 
Plato,  for  which  he  deserved  at  least  as  much  as 
Homer  to  be  banished  out  of  his  own  Utopia, 
*  -  recom- 
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recommended  him  to  after  ages;  and  there  have 
been  many,  as  there  are  still  some,  who  would 
say,  lil^e  Tally,  in  oqe  of  hisr^pts,  "errare  me- 
"  hercul^  malo  cum  Platoqe,  quam  cum  istis  vera 
"  sentire".     But  notwithstanding  the  difference.! 
make,  and  which   is  true,   in  general,    between 
the^e  philosophers ;  notwithstanding  the  accusa* 
tion  which  Xenophon,  who  took  minutes  of  the 
discourses  of  Socrates,  laid  against  jPlato  for  cor* 
rupting  the  doctrine  of  their  common  master  ;  it 
ii   certain,    and   Xenophon    himself   might   be 
brought  to  prove,  tbfit  if  Socrates  did  not  say 
every  thing  which  J^ato  made  him  say,  yet  he  lost 
himself  sometime3  in  clouds  of  metaphysicks,  As 
much  as  he  was  afraid  to  do  in  those  of  physicks, 
from  whence  he  has  been  so  much  applauded  for 
bringing  philosophy  down  to  the  affairs  of  human 
life,   to  things  of  real  use,  and  to   knowledge 
within  our  reach.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Socrates  was  a  great  rejEisoner  "  h  priori,''  as  well 
as  Plato,  even  in  the  establishment  of  natural 
religion.     To  contemplate  Qod,   or  the  eternal 
ideas   which  exist  in  God,  and  to  abstract  the 
soul  from  corporeal  sense,  were  soon  made,  by  the 
encouragement  which  this  school,  the  senate  of 
philosophy,  gave  to  such  theology,   the  two  great 
objects. of  it;  so  that  the  best  of  theistical  phi« 
losophers  were    in  effect  Eunomians,    long  be- 
fore  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus  lived,  who  boasted 
that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  God  knew  himself. 
Such  were  the  principles  of  that  artificial  theo- 
logy, which  the  Greeks  bad  brought  from  Egypt 
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and  Asia,  which  they  carried  back  thtther  with 
all  their  own  improvements,  which  was  dispersed 
from  these  countrfes  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  glare  of  which  men  lost  s^ht  of 
natural  religion. 

What  pluiosophers  began,  priests  carried  on, 
with  no  stnall  advantage  to  themselves,  but  with- 
out any  to  religion.  I  will  not  say,  as  generally 
as  some  have  dune,  that  they  made  it  no  part  of 
their  business  to  teach  the  people  virtue,  nor  any 
thing  more  ihan  the  tricks  of  religion  *,  because 
it  is  not  strictly  true,  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  zeal 
against  priestcraft,  asserted  a  Httte  too  mnch* 
The  schools  of  the  philosophers  were  indeed  the 
schools  of  morality ;  but  even  the  tricks  of  reli* 
gion  had  some,  intention  to  promote  it.  This  only 
I  will  say,  and  it  is  enough :  The  reformation  of 
mankind  was  not  thek  principal  aim,  and  the 
little  they  did  to  deter  men  from  vice  was  done  in 
a  method  that  could  not  fail  to  have,  as,  in  fact 
it  had,  a  contrary  effect.  The  observation  of  ce- 
remonies, of  feasts,  and  solemnities,  that  had  no 
foundation  in  reason,  and  that  were  arbitrarily 
described  by  ecclesisistical  discipline,  though 
sometimes  under  the  pretence  of  revelation,  were 
made  the  diief  means  of  pleasing  the  Gods>  and 
of  pacifying  them  when  they  were  angry.  From 
hence  two  great  mischiefs  arose.  Religion  becaihe 
form  and  ceremony,  and  the  observation  of  forms 
.  and  ceremonies  of  greater  moment  than  the  prac- 
,tice  of  moral  duties,  though  the  practice  of  these 
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was  recommended  too.  This  cannot  be  illustrated 
better  than  by  the  example  of  your  church.  'No 
i>necaa  say/  ths^t  jshe  allows  njen  to  icbeat  and 
rob  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  she  requires 
that  they  should  be  Just  in  all  their  dealings,  fiut 
yet  absolution  for  fraud  or  theft  will  be  obtained 
from  tbe  priest,  who  cannot  give  it  for  eating  a 
slke  of  meat  on  the  vigil  of  some  saints  Thus 
artificial  theology  and  superstition  oppressed  true 
religion,  and  priests  found  tbe  secret  of  persuading 
mankind,  that  God  was  better  pleaded  wixb  obe« 
dico^e  to  their  laws  than  to  his  own. 

Tbns  too  sins  were  multiplied ;  and  with  them ' 
tbe  terrours  of  an  incensed  deity^  But  the  same 
priests,  who  spread  the  terrours,  showed  easy  meana 
of  expiating  jthe  sins  that  paused  t^iein,  Wl^r* 
ever  superslitix)o  prevails,  those  sins,  which  the 
priests  make,  by  forbidding  wbat  jibe  law  of  nature 
has  left  indifferent^  or  by  imposing  duties  thai 
have  no  relation  to  4rue  religioo,  mW  be  always 
esteemed  tbe  greatest.  Sins,  therefore,  nbich  are 
no  sins,  may  be  expiated  very  properly  by  pu- 
nishments, which  are  no  punishments,  and  seve** 
ral  ceremonies  performed  may  atone  for  several 
omitted.  But  the  abuse  is  abominable  when 
the  same  expiations  ai)d  atooeipents  are  ap* 
plied  to  r^al  sins,  an|d  prijests  do  Uttl^  ^l;^e  than 
dispense  /Arbitrarily  with  ihp  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  (he  laws  of  God.  That  po  repentance 
was  required  in  these  cas^s  by  tbe  pagan  divjnes^ 
I  do  not  say.  The  very  forms  used  in  jhe  ce- 
lebration of  their  mysteries  seem  to  show,  that  i( 
was^and  that  tbe  impenitent  could  not  be  initiated. 
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But  this  very  repentance  was  little,  if  any  thing, 
more  than  matter  of  form,  confession,  some 
temporary  penance,  ablutions,  purifications,  and 
other  tricK$  of  regeneration.  Amendment,  with- 
out these,  was  impracticable  or  insufficient,  and 
w'ith  these,  which  might  be  repeiated  as  often  a3 
occasion  required,  unnecessary,  so  that  Mr. 
Locke  had  reason  to  say  the  priests  sold  good 
pennyworths.  Gn  the  whole  matter,  if  men  were 
more  powerfully  allured  to  virtue,  and  deferred 
from  vice,  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future 
state  held  out  to  every,  one  iii  particular,  than 
they  could  be  by  the  consequences  to  mankind  iii 
general  of  observing  or  violating  natural  religion, 
and  by  the  force  of  civil  laws;  yet,  in  the  reli? 
gions  we  speak  of,  one  part  of  the  system  der 
ftated  the  other.  Some  body  has  observed,  Mer 
zeray  I  think,  that  the  monstrous. crimes  so  fre? 
cjuent  in  the  devout,  that  is  in  the  bigot  ages  pf 
the  christian  church,  were  encouraged  by  thi^ 
very  devotion.  Men  were  enough  bigots  to  be-r 
lieve,  that  the  pardon  of  God  might  be  obtained 
for  money,  or  possesi^ibns  given  to  his  priests,  and 
that  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye  might  be  expiated 
by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  to  Rpme,  **  ad  limen  apostolorum.'' 
This  trafiSck,  foe  such  it  was,  became  so  freqiient^ 
that,  even  in  times  less  ancient,  the  church  of 
llome  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  taiifF,  of 
^ook  of  rates,    which  |   have  s^en  in    print  *^ 

♦  In  the  Jate  Charles  Bemaril's  Library. 
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wliei'eib  the  price  is  set  over  against  every  sin,  lest 
purchasers  should  be  imposed  upon;  and  such 
sms  are  specified,  as  the  most  polluted  imagina- 
ttea  would  hardly  conceive.  If  this  abuse  was 
not  so  exorbit&Rt  in  the  pagan  as  in  the  christian 
church,  sometbing  of  the  same  kind  must  have 
been  practised  wherever  men  were  taught  to  fear 
aa  angry  God,  and  to  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  could  pacify  him  with  offerings  and  sa^ 
crifices,  or,  to  use  an  expression  of  Plato's, 
compound  with  bioi  as  they  would  with  a 
usurer. 

This  single  reason  will  account  better  for  the 
small  progress  that  was  made  by  the  heaihen  phi- 
losophers in  reforming  mankind,  than  all  those 
that  Clarke  brings.  But  there  is  another,  and  a 
greater  mischief  still  behind.  Religion  gave  oc- 
casion to  atheism,  as  dogn^atism  did  to  scepti- 
cism. Superstitious  worship,  founded  in  absurd 
opinions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  had  an 
effect  in  that  age,  which  I  wish  it  had  never  had 
since.  Diagoras,  for  instance,  might  assume, 
that  such  a  superstitious  worship  as  he  beheld 
ebuW  be  paid  to  fictitious  gods  alone,  and  seeing 
BO  other  worship,  he  might  conclude  there  were 
no  other  gods.  From  the  ridiculoys  worship,  and 
<he  absurd  theology,  jhat  prevailed  in  all  the 
.tfoud tries  they  knew,  both  he  ^nd  Theodorus, 
i»^ho  lived  more  than  twenty  olympiads  after  him, 
ind  many  more  ^vowed  or  poncealed  atheists, 
Alight  draw  the  same  conclusions,  and  be  mad 
6noiigh  not  to  discern,  that  a  few  local  pbservo;- 
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tions  were  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  proposi* 
tion  that  might  be  true  independently  of  tbem» 
and  that  ther^  might  be  a  God,  and  a  true  wor« 
ship  of  him,  though  all  the  gods  of  Greece  were 
fictitious,  and  the  adoration  of  them  was  naere 
superstition. 

These  men  were  plunged  at  qnce,  and  by  indig* 
nation,  as  it  were,  into  atheism;  while  others 
went  into  it  by  dint  of  philosophical  refinements 
more  leisurely,  less  directly,  and  some  of  them 
against  the  primitive  doctrines  of  their  own 
schoolSf 

XXXL 

Let  us  consider  what  happened  in  the  acade- 
my, and  what  the  consequence  was  of  all  that 
metaphysical  theology  which  the  founder  was  sup- 
posed, by  his  immediate  successors,  and  by  other 
philospphers,  to  have  taught  dogmatically.      If 
Speusippus,   Xenocrates,    Crates,    Grantor,  and 
Polemo  did  not  teach  exactly  the  same  dogoSasf, 
they  taught  on  the  same  principles  of  chimerical 
knowledge  that  their  founder  had  done ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  it  might  be  said,    *^  quae  acceperant 
*'  tuebantur."  _  Other  sects  of.  dogmatists  arose 
at  the  same  time,  and  among  the  rest,  one  which 
gave  a  principal  occasion  to  that  revolution  in  the 
academy,  which  Arcesilaus  began,  and  Carneades 
improved.     The  sect  I  mean  was  that  of  the 
Stoicks,  concerning  whoip  it  is  true  to  say,  that 
their  theology  and  their  morM  philosophy  were 
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alike  absurd.  By  one  they  drew  the  divinity  down 
to  be  a  sort  of  plastidc,  iotelligent,  fiery  nature* 
By  the  other,  they  strained  their  notions  of  hu* 
man  wisdom  and  virtue  so  high,  that  man  was 
obliged  to  God  for  neither :  he  g^ve  them  to  him« 
aelfy  and  God  and  man  were  in  these  respects 
nearly  on  a  level. 

Zeno,  who  founded  the  portick,  had  been  an 
auditor  in  the  academy,  and  was  accused  of  pi- 
rating his  philosophy  from  the  lessons  of  Xeno^ 
crates  and  Polemo,  when  he  set  up  his  school  as  a 
rival  to  the  other.  Polemo  had  taught,  that  the 
word  was  God,  for  instance ;  and  Zeno  bad  adopt- 
ed this  among  other  extravagancies.  When  the 
contest  ran  high  between  him  and  Arcesilaus,  the 
latter  saw  by  this  instance,  and  by  many,  that 
be  lay  under  a  double  disadvantage.  He  had  the 
doctrines  of  bis  own  school  to  defend,  and  it  was 
no  easy  task,  to  defend  by  reason  a  system  of 
imagination.  His  adversaries  had  often  the  au** 
thority  of  bis  own  school,  and  of  the  founder  of 
it,  to  urge  against  him,  when  he  attacked  them 
even  in  their  weakest  parts.  He  chant^ed,  there-^ 
fore,  bis  method  of  philosophising.  No  matter 
whether  be  did  it,  as  LucuUus  says,  by  introdu- 
cing a  new  one ;  or,  as  Cicero  affirms  *,  by  re- 
viving and  avowing  the  old  one.  Wlien  the  maxim 
was  established,  that  nothing  could  be  known, 
^'  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse," 
Xhp  academician  could  always  attaq)(^  fund  ncv^r 
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be  attacked.  This  I  take  to  have  been  the  politic 
cal  secret  of  Arcesilaus.  But  whatever  his  secret 
was,  be  estabti'Shed  scepticism  :  and  Socrates  and 
^laio  had  givefthim  but  toty  much  reason  to  make 
it  the  academical  princi-ple.  As  there  was  little 
difference,  except  in  nffm^,  between  the  second 
and  third  academy,  so  there  was  little  that  it  is 
easy  or  worth  our  white  to  ascertain,  between 
(his  sect,  and  another  founded  about  the  same 
time,  by  tliat  melancholy  nmdman  Pyrrho.  One 
acknowledged  probability  :  both  denied  certainty. 
The  Pyrrhonian  is  against  all  sides  :  and  all 
sides  are  against  him.  He  is  a  common  enemy,- 
^*  hogtis  pbilosophici  generis."  The  academician 
^rould  pass,  if  he  could,  for  a  neuter,  who  is  for 
ift)  iide,  nor  against  any;  or  else  for  a  trimmer, 
who  changes  sides  often,  and  finds  the  probable 
sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  the  other.  Tully, 
li&ost  of  whose  works  are  come  do>VD  to  as,'^.  is  a 
standing  portrait  in  our  sight  of  tlie  tru0  academi* 
cian.  In  his  Academical  Questions  he  opposes 
%o  Lucullus  the  variety  and  the  repugnancy  of 
all  the  philosophical  systems.  In  his  books  abouc 
jthe  nature  of  gods,  he  makes  Cotta  opjx)se  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoician$  both  iti  their  turns. 
The  conclusion  is  always*  against  embracing  any  of 
these  systems,  and  so  far  doubtless  h0  concludecj 
well.  But  here  by  the  errour.  When  he  assent- 
jed  to  the  probability  of  some,  and  to  the  certainty 
of  no  proposition  whatever^  he  confounded  troth 
>vitb  falsehood,  as  Lucullus  objects  to  him  that 
he  did  ;  just  as  much  as  the  sect  of  Lucullus,  or 
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aby  oAer  dogmatist,  who  put  every  thin^  they 
advanced  into  the  same  class  of  certainty.  The 
Stoicians  would  have  asspnted  to  this  proposition, 
•*  it  is  now  light  in  a  full  sunshine,"  with  the  same 
assurance,  and  with  no  morie,  than  they  would 
have  assented  at  any  other  time  to  this,  **  tha 
*^  world  ^s  a  wise  beipg."  Such  has  been  the  dog- 
matical inipertinence,  for  it  deserves  this  name, 
of  all  those  in  every  age,  and  in  every  sect  of 
jrbilosophy  or  religion,  who  have  imagined  they 
could  impose  by  authority,  or  who  have  had  the 
affectation  of  framing  complete  systems,  concernr 
iiig  the  universal  order  and  state  of  things,  divine 
&nd  human.  It  is  this  practice  which  had  lai4 
the  men  who  submitted  to  it  und,er  ^  sort  of  intel- 
lectual tyranny,  and  which  had  driven  those,  whp 
have  not  submitted  to  it,  into  a  9prt  of  intellec- 
tual anarchy.  The  fault  of  all  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  dogma[tist ;  for  there  is  in  sciepce,  as  there  19 
in  government,  a  middle  between  tyranny  and 
anarchy,  far  better  than  either  of  theqi.  I  will 
explain  myself  by  two  examples  ;  and  they  shall  be 
very  modern^  that  the  ancients  may  not  blust^ 
alone. 

One  of  the  Crozats,  a  fj^mily  well  known  at 
Paris,  went  to  take  his  leave  of  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  before  he  returned  froip  Rome.  The 
Holy  Father  asked,  whether  he  had  finished  his 
purchase  of  a  certain  collection  of  paintings* 
Crozat  answered,  that  he  had  not ;  that  there  were 
several  obscene  pieces  in  the  collection,  and  that 
the  confessors,  ip  his  country,  would  not  allow. 
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him  1%  keep  them.  The  Pope  reflected  on  this 
occasion,  with  no  small  concern,  on  the  number  of 
Jansenists,  who  teach  a  more  rigid  morality,  and 
who  abound  in  the  church  of  France.  However,^ 
said  the  Pontiff,  you  might  conclude  your  pur- 
chase, because  it  would  be  easy  to  sell  ^uch  of 
those  paintings,  a»  your  confessor  would  not  suf*. 
fer  you  to  keep.  Crozat  replied,  that  the  same 
confessor,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep 
them,  would  as  little  permit  him  to  sell  them,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  sin  of  another.  Cle- 
ment smiled  at  the  scruple,  and  proposed  an  ex- 
pedient. :  Though  your  confessor,  said  his  Holi- 
Dcss,  should  object,  -  if  you  sold  the$c  pictures  to 
catholicks,  he  could  have  no  objection  to  make, 
if  you  sold  them  to  hereticks,  to  the  English  for 
instance.  That  is,  the  English  neither  believe  in 
me,  nor  in  any  thing  like  me;  they  bad,  there- 
lore,  as  good  believe  in  notiiing;  they  are,  there- 
fore, damned,  and  a  sin  \he  mre  will  do  none 
of  them  ?my  great  harm. 

The  other  example  shall  be  that  of  a  better  di- 
vine perhaps  than  the  Pope,  but  of  as  great  a  dog- 
matist. Clarke  undertook  to  demonstrate  not 
oaly  !ibe  bjeing  and  attribiutes  of  God,  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  natural  religion  by  reason;  but  even 
the  truth  ^pd  certainty  pf  christian  revelation. 
Kow  the  latter  of  these  being  his  ultimate  view,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  prove  the  two  first 
in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such  arguments,  as 
as  were  not  always  the  best  and  the  most  persua- 
i^ive,  bu(  were  tt^e  fittest  tp  dempnstrate,  on  pre- 
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tended  grounds  of  reason,  such  a  scheme,  order, 
and  state  of  tbiugSi  as  were  agreeable  to  christiaa 
revelation,  and  to  the  received  principles  of  the 
church*     If  he  could  not  carry  reason  with  him 
throughout,    he    resolved    to    carry    some    ap- 
pearances of  it,  and  for  that  purpose  he  argues  in 
such  a  manner,    and  attempts  to  establish  such 
notions  from  the  first,  as  he  flattered  himself  would 
secure  these  appearances  to  biro  on  every  part  of 
bis  subject,  assisted  with  all  the  skiH,  all  the  sub- 
tilty,  and  all  the  plausibility,  he  was  able  to  ^m* 
ploy.    When  he  is  to  prove,  that  the  first  Cause  b 
an  intelligent  cause,  without  which  be  had  proved 
in  eiFj^ct  nothing,  he  had  recourse  to  arguments 
"  k  posteriori."    There  are,    indeed,  no  others, 
and  he  owns  as  much ;  for  which  reason  he  might 
have  been  more  favourable  to  them,  than  I  have 
observed  already  that  he  was.     But  he  could  not 
have  established  by  them  some  things,  that  he 
hoped  to  establish  by  the  others,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  vin« 
dicate  Providence  against  the  joint  accusations  of 
atheists  and  divines.     All  that  I  mean,  and  that 
is  to  my  purpose  to  observe  here,  is  this.     A  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  natural  and  moral 
attributes  of  God  no  man,  who  believes  in  him, 
will  deny ;   all  the  perfections  of  an  all-perfect 
Being  .must  be  consistent  and  connected  ;  to  be 
otherwise  would  be  imperfection.    Divines,  there- 
fore, will  have  nothing  on  this  head  with  which  to 
reproach  any  true  theist ;  and  they  had  best  take 
care  that  the  true  theist  has  no  just  occasion  to 
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From  sucb  knowledge  as.  this,  knowledge  wbtdl 
no  man  ever  had,  nor„CQuld  have,  the  whole  sys* 
tern  of  artificial  theology,  which  corrupted  natural 
religion,  was  deduced  It  served  in  no  sort  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  it  in-^ 
volved  the  professors  of  it  in  a  thousand  difficul* 
'  ties  and  disputes,  that  rendered  them  ridiculous  to 
one  another^  and  every  one,  perhaps  to  himself, 
unless  there  were  some  as  enthusiastical  and  as 
mad  in  those  days  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jambli^ 
chus,  and  others  grew  to  be,  after  the  beginning  of 
Christianity.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  the  great 
theological,  that  is,  the  Platonick  school  went  from 
one  extreme  into  another.  It  suited  the  vanity  of 
these  philosophers  better  to  assert,  that  nothing 
Ivas  to  be  known  in  general,  than  to  own,  that' 
the  reputation  of  their  school  in  particular  had 
been  raised  on  a  fantastick  science  :  and  after  ex* 
crcising  their  wit  to  prove  that  they  were  masters 
of  divine  knowledge,  they  exercised  it  to  prove 
that  they  knew  nothing,  no,  not  the  existence  of  a 
.  Supreme  Being. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  acade* 
my  became  little  more  than  an  exercise  of  wit  and 
eloquence.  TuUy  purges  himself,  in  one  place, 
from  the  imputation  of  engaging  in  the  academi- 
cal sect  on  these  motives,  or  on  that  of  loving 
to  dispute''^ ;  and  yet  he  confesses,  in  the  second 
Tusculan,  that  the  custom  of  disputing  on  evei^ 
side  pleased  him,  because  it  was  ^^  maxima  di* 

^  Ostentatione  aliqui  •  •  •  •  aut  studio  certaadi. 

**  cendi 
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"  ccndi  exercitatio/*    But  whatever  engaged  hitn 
in  it,  his  engagements  carried  him  very  far,  as  we 
may  see  in  hU  books  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.    I 
cite  these,  because   they  serve  extremely  to  my  . 
purpose,  which  is  to  show,  by  contrasting  the  Stoi- 

^  .cians  and  the  Academicians  together  (for  the  JSpi- 
ciareans  cannot  have  their  place  here,  though  they 
too  were,  dogmatists)  bow  unfit  the  philosophers 
of  both  these  schools  were,  from  very  opposite 
causes  and  different  extremes,  to  establisii  the 
fundamental  primciple  of  true  religion,  or,  indeed, 

.  to  cslablish  any  thing.  The  discourse  of  Balbus 
is  a  rhapsody  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  yefy  good 
arguments  **  i  posteriori'*;  that  there  i?  a  God, 
'^  esse  aiiquod  numea  praestantissimas  mentis,"  of 
sophistical  syllogisms  to  prove  the  same  thing 
•  *  a  priori,**  and  of  idle  traditipnts,  gravely  pro- 
duced, to  confirni  the  wliole  by  fact  as  well  a^ 
reason.  AH  this  he  advances  with  equal  assur<- 
aoce,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  false  and  the 
true.  Balbus  could  do  no  otherwise.  He  had  the 
task  of  explaining  and  defending  artificial  not 
natural  theology,  superstition  not  religion.     He 

•  was  obliged,  therefore,  as  all  they  are  whose  ul- 
timate end  is  erroqr,  to  proceed  from  the  first  on 
principles  ill  assumed,  to  reason  falsely,  and  to 
conclude  precariously,  but  dogmatically.  The 
discourse  of  Cotta  is  an  ingenious  declamation, 
wherein  he  refutes  the  Stoical  system,  and  renders 
it  ridiculous.  But  then  he  disputes  so  veherpently 
against  it,  and  his  arguments  extend  so  far,  that 
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Tully*  makes  his  own  brother  accuse  the  pQntiff 
directly,  aod  himself,  by  consequence,  indirectly, 
of  atheism.  "  Studio  contra  Stoicos  disserendi,. 
*^  deos  mihi  videtur  funditus  tollere."  What  says 
Tully  in  his  owii  name  ?  He  tells  his  brother,  that 
Cotta  disputes  in  that  manner,  rather  to  confute 
the  Stoicks,  than  to  destroy  the  religion  of  man- 
kind '*  .  .  .  magis  .  .  .  quam  ut  hominum  deleat 
"  religionem."  But  Quinctus  answers,  that  is, 
Tully  makes  him  answer,  he  was  not  the  bubble  of 
an  artifice,  employed  to  save  the  appeal  ranee  of 
departing  fromi  the  publick  religious  institutions, 
^*  ne  communi  jure  migrare  videatur/V  Wbea 
you  join  to  this  short  conversation  the  expression, 
which  concludes:  the  third  book  of  the  nature  ol 
the  gods,  where  Tully  says  very  drily,  that  the  dis- 
putation of  Balbus  seemed  to  him  the  most  pro^ 
bable,  '^  ad  veritatis  similitudinem  propensior,'* 
you  will  see,  that  if  the  Academicians  did  not  pro- 
fess atheism,  because  they  could  profess  nothing,, 
yet  some  of  them  might  esteem  this  to  be  the  oiost 
probable  opinion,  as  Tully  esteemed  that  of  Ibeism. 
to  be,  even  when  the  absurdities  of  the  Portick 
were  blended  with  it,  or  deduced  from  it.  Thus, 
doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  any  superior 
Being  arose  in  the  same  school,  from  which  so 
much  artificial  theology  had  been  propagated  :  and 
tbe  sublime  doctrines  of  the  divine  Pl»tp  ended  iq, 
arrant  scepticism,  as  they  led  to  it,  and  as  he  de« 
signed  they  sbouldj  if  the  man  in  the  world  who 

admireci 
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admired  him  the  most,  who  seemed  to  have  lived 
with  bioi,  and  who  would  rather  have  erred  with 
him,  than  have  been  in  the  right  with  others^  all 
which  are  TuUy's  own  professionsi  knew  him  bet- 
ter than  St  Austin,  or  any  modern  pedant 


XXXIIL 

These  first  and  crude  reflections  may  be  suf* 
ficieat  to  show,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  were 
not  unable  to  reform  mankind^  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Dn  Oarke,  but  for  reasons  of  a  very  di^ 
ferent  kind.     I  might  even  have  saved  myself  the 
trouble,  perhaps,  of  descending  into  so  many  par- 
ticulars; since  it  would  have  been  not  only  an 
answer  ^^  ad  bominem/'  but  ^  full  answer  to  all 
that  can  be  urged  in  fa^oqr  of  the  same  hypothe- 
sis, to  have  asked,  whether  the  reformation,  which 
beathei?  philosophers  could -nOt  bring  about  effec- 
tually, has  been  effected  under  tl^e  Jewish  and 
Cl»ristian  dispensations^    Under  these,    all  the 
knowledge,  and  all  the  means,  which  are  assumed 
to  be  necessary,  and  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 
state,  of  paganism,  as   well  as  some  means  really 
.wanting    to  the  philosophers,   wjere  agsply  sup- 
plied. 

Consider  Judaism  as  a  reiigion  given  by  God 
himself,  ia  the  most  ostensible  manner,  to  a  peo- 
ple whom  he  chose  to  be  his  peculiar^op)e» 
whom  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  manlcind, 
Md  with  whom  he  made  a  solemn  covenant  Con^ 
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sider  the  whole  series  of  miracles^  that  were 
wrought  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  assist  and 
defend,  to  reward  and  to  punish  this  people  occa- 
sionally. Add  '  to  all  this,  that  God  exercise^ 
kingly  power  annotig  them  for  a  time,  and  that 
the  Shecinah,  or  his  divine  presence  over  the  mer- 
cy-seat, continued  among  them  till  the  destruction 
of  their  lirst  temple.  Consider  this,  and  then 
consider,  that  their  history  is  little  else  than  a  re- 
lation of  their  rebelling  and  repenting,  of  their 
pconeness  to  one,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  they  were  drawn,  even  by  supernatural 
means,  to  the  other.  Consider,  that  these  rebel- 
lions were  not  those  of  particular  men,  surprised 
and  hurried  into  disobedience  by  their  passions, 
blit  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law,  and 
defiances  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Is  it  possible, 
that  any  one,  who  believes  the  history  of  the 
Bible  true,  should  believe,  after  he  has  read  it, 
that  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  of  a  prin- 
ciple higher  than  reason,  hindered  the  heathen 
philosophers  from  reforming  the  world  effectually; 
that  they  would  have  succeeded  if  they  had  rpally 
ifiad  them,  as  they  sometimes  pretended  jo  them; 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  which  they  wpre  saga- 
cipus  enough  to  discover,  they  desired  and  ejc- 
pected  a  revelation  ?     Surely  it  is  impossible. 

The  Jews  had  not  such  continual  and  imme- 
diate communications  with  God  by  their  high 
priest  and  their  prophets,  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  before  it,  neither  were 
they  eyewitnesses  of  such  frequent  manifestations 

'         '  of 
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of  his  glory  and  power,  as  their  fathers  had  been : 
and  yet  what  a  reformation,  in  point  of  religion^ 
was  wrought  among  them  after  the  reestablishment 
of  iheir  church  and  state  ?  How  much  more 
zealously  and  steadily  were  they  attached  to  their 
law  !  This  difference  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  institution  of  synagogues  in  every  place  where 
a  congregation  of  ten  persons  could  be  assembled, 
and  to  other  improvements  of  their  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  worship,  which  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  raised  it  to  en- 
thusiasm, but  preserved  it  orthodox.  Socrates 
and  Plato  then,  to  quote  no  others  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  might  have  bad  the  same  success,  in 
reforming  the  manners  of  men,  and  in  restoring 
the  purity  of  natural  religion  at  Athens,  without 
any  divine  mission,  that  Esdras  and  Nehemias 
had  at  Jerusalem  in  reviving  and  improving  more 
effectually  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  Ju- 
daism, by  means  which  experience  and  good  po- 
licy suggested  to  them,  if  the  two  Greeks  had 
been,  as  the  two  Jews  were,  the  legislators  and 
second  founders  of  the  commonwealth. 

There  is  so  little  pretenjce  to  draw  the  shadow 
of  an  argument  from  the  ineffectual  endeavours 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  reform  the  world, 
that  the  world  has  not  been  effectually  reformed, 
nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  even  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  even  where  Christianity  has  flou- 
rished most  in  speculation  and  external  devotion. 
The  Son  of  God,  God  himself,  came  upon  Earth, 
was  born  of  a  woman,  lived  among  oien,  preached 

G  3  a  new 
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s  new  covenant,  wrought  miracles,  sent  his  disci^ 
pies  to  all  nations,  who  established  his  cbureb 
among  them.  What  has  happened  ?  This  church 
has  been  so  far  from  reforming  mankind,  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  being  itself  reformed  as  soon  as 
it  was  established.  The  gates  of  Hell  have  not 
yet  prevailed  against  it,  and  we  are  to  believe  thai 
they  never  will.  But  the  gates  of  Hell  have  shook 
it  extremely  in  all  ages,  and  the  prince  of  Hell  has 
in|ide  from  the  first  most  terrible  incursions  within 
the  pale  of  it.  Much  zcial  has  been  expressed 
nbout  articles  of  faith,  much  regard  has  "been  paid 
to  the  outward  service  of  God  ;  and  wealth,  and 
power,  and  pomp,  and  dignity  have  been  lavishly 
bestowed  on  an  order  of  men,  who  affect  to  be 
thought  successors  to  the  apostles,  and  whose  in- 
stitution is  avowedly  directed  to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  men,'as  well  as  preserve  the  purity  of  faiths 
Every  defect,  except  that  of  not  living  up  to  their 
doctrines,  which,  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  the 
preachers  of  natural  religion  ineapable  of  reform- 
ing the  world,  has  been  supplied  in  the  preachers 
of  revealed  religion.  The  doctrines  of  Uiese  men 
*  have  been  certainly  enforced  by  ia divine  authocity : 
and  they  have  been  assisted  by  a  higher  principle 
than  philosophy  and  bare  reason*  They  had  an* 
cieiitly  all  the  advantages  of  opposition  and  per- 
secution. They  have  enjoyed  ever  iSince,  and 
during  a  course  of  fourteen  centuries,  all  tliose  of 
support  and  of  favour  from  civil  government,  arid 
of  blind  submission  from  the  people.  With  all 
these  advantages  they  have  not  wrought  a  more 
•  effectual 
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effectual  refonnatioa.  Morality  has  not  been  bet- 
ter taught  by  them^  nor  better  practised  under 
their  inflirence.  On  the  contrary,  having  united 
in  themselves  the  two  characters  of  philosophers 
and  priests,  they  have  often  sacrificed  the  former  • 
to  the  latter,  not  for  the  sake  of  revealed  religion, 
wliich  is  founded  on  natural,  and  can  require  no 
isuch  sacrifice,  but,  like  the  priests  of  paganism, 
&>T  the  sake  of  their  craft. 

Examples  will  be  brought,  I  know,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  is  here  advanced.  Examples  of  a 
religious  zeal,  which  prevailed  among  all  the  pri- 
mitive ,  christians,  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
some  of  them  declined,  ihany  of  them  courted 
martyrdom ;  examples  of  particular  men,  who 
have  deserved  a  sort  of  apotheosis  for  the  purity 
of  their  doctrines  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives ; 
and  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pagan  fero- 
city and  cruelty,  contrasted  with  christian  modera- 
tion and  charity.  It  would  not  be  hard,  but  it 
would  be  a  long  and  invidious  task,  to  show,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  how  partially  these  examples 
are  produced,  and  these  comparisons  are  made. 
Let  us  be  content  with  a  few  general  reflec- 
tions. 

That  a  religious  and  euthusiastical  zeal  ani- 
mated nmny  of  the  primitive  christians,  both  the 
orthodox  and  the  hereticks,  is  most  certain.  But 
to  make  the  example  prove  jy^at  it  is  designed  to 
♦prove,  ihis  zeal  should  have*ocen  singular,  a  pecu- 
liar effect  of  Christian  revelation  ;  whereas,  no- 
thing is,  nor  has  been  ever  more  common.    The 

V  o  4  -  zeal 
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zeal  of  the  Jews,  while  they  lived  in  the  midat  of 
revelations  and  miracles,  was  not  comparable  ta 
that  which  they  showed  when  they  Had  nothing 
but  the  foolish  comments  of  JJishnical  doctors^ 
instead  of  one,  and  enthusia^tical  visions  ^nd  sur- 
persti'iious  signs,  instead  of  the  other-  We  shall 
find  the  same,  if  we  go  for  examples  to  many  of 
the  pagan  nations;  We  shall  find  not  only  parti- 
cular men,  but  whole  bodies  of  men,  among 
them,  as  >vell  as  among  christians,  ready  to  de« 
vote  tl^emselves  to  death,  not  only  for  their  absurd 
religions,  but  for  their  attachment  to  a  party,  cnt 
to  the  most  vthimsical  point  of  imaginary  honour. 
It  is  not  much  to  that  of  revelatioii,  therefore,  to 
ascribe  to  it  what  may  be  the  effect  of  imposture 
and  errour :  and  enthusiasm  is  no  more  a  proof  of 
true  religion,  than  martyrdom  is  of  a  good  cause. 
The  examples  of  men,  reputed  saints  for  the 
purity  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  holy  austerity  of 
their  lives,  will  avail  as  little,  to  show  that  the 
christian  revelation  reformed  the  world,  anymore 
than  the  endeavours  of  heathen  philosophers. 
Their  doctrines,  the  doctrines  of  these  saints  I 
mean,  were  such  as  related  either  to  the  meta- 
physical speculations  of  theology,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ceremonies  and  rites  established  for  out- 
ward \^  orship  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  to 
^njoral  obligations,  and  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion. About  the  first  and  second,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  pastors  of  the  church  were,  in 
thobc  days,  as  they  are  in  ours,  extremely  intent. 
But  the  disputes   that  arose  among  them,  on  all 

such 
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wch  occasions,  and   the  scandal  with  which  they 
were  carried  on  by  all  sides,  leave  it  very  doubt- 
ful, to   whom  this  purity  is  to  be  ascribed,  and 
much  move  probable  tliat  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  ' 
none.     It  seems  that  no  side  had  a  good  claim  to 
it,  in  many  cases/  while  thedisputes  lasted.     When 
they,  were   detertoiued  by  councils,  however  this 
deteroiinatidiii.  was  procured,  a  standard  of  piirity 
*  was  assumed  to  be  fixed  ;  and  authority  did  wliat 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  could  do ;  it  ascer- 
tained, orthodoxy  in  belief  and  practice,  till  new 
disputes    arose,  for  till  old   ones   were  revived. 
These  doctrines  and  these  rites  have  feeea  so  ikr 
from  reforming  the  world,  that  tliey  have  promo- 
ted, by  the  disputes  raised  about  them,    more 
hatred,  malice,  and   uncharitableness,   than  ever 
was  in  it  befdre.     They  have  diminished  the  flames 
neither   of  ambition  nor   avarice.      They  liavc 
added  fresh  fuel  to  tllem,  and  have  kindled  new 
flames  of  their  own.     In  short,  the  examples  of 
these  saints,  with  respect  to  these  doctrines,  wiH 
never  prove   the  utility  of  revelation:  and  wiili 
respect  to  those  that  regard  moral  obligati<»j8,  and 
the    duties  of  natural   religion,  they  eiti>er  lae- 
glected  them,  or  taught  them  more  imper&ciljr 
than  several  of  the  heathen  philosophers.     W/heti 
I  say  that  they  neglected  them,  this  I  mean*   Tlie 
theology  contained  in  the  Gospel  lies  in  a  very  nar- 
row compass^     It  is  marvellous  indeed,   but  it  is 
plain,  and  it  is  employed  throughout   to  enfor/ge 
iiatural  religion.     This  seems  to  be  the  end,  and 
revealed  religion  the  means,  both,  wjiicb  it  would' ^ 
.    '  ^  havie 
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iiave  befen  for  the  honour  of  christiai^hy,  and  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  to  have  left  to.  But  the 
saints,  that  have  been  quoted,  took  another  course 
from  the  first.  Instead  of  making  theology^  and 
the  external  duties  of  religion,  serve  as  nsean% 
they  insisted  on  them  as  if  knowledge  in  metaphy- 
sicks,  ceremony,  and  ecclesiastical  dominion,.ha<l 
been  the  principal  ends  of  revelation.  They  in- 
sisted on  them  so  constantly  and  so  voluminously, 
that  natural  religion  held  but  a  secoiid  place  in 
their  system,  and  that  righteousness  of  faith  be 
came  more  important  than  righteousness  o£  works. 
On  this  account  we  may  say,  that  they  neglected, 
in  some  sort,  the  doctrines  of  natural  religi6n: 
they  practised  therti  ill,  and  they  could  scarce  fail 
to  teach  them  both  imperfectly  and  erroneously ; 
since  they  derived  them,  "  k  priori,''  fronj  prin- 
ciples of  their  6wn  theology,  and  f^om  the  ideas 
they  framed  of  the  divine  •sittributes,  instead  of 
deriving  them  "  a* posteriori"  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  system.  To  this  we  must  as- 
cribe the  wild  allegories  with  which  they  perplexed 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  the  affected  re^ 
finements,  which  are  impracticable  in  any  national 
society,  apd  the  immoral  doctrines,  which  ougUt 
to  have  been  banished,  with  the  saints' who  taught 
them,  out  of  all  societies.  The  charge  I  bring 
is  not  of  passion  or  prejudice,  no  nor  of  igno- 
rance. I  am  able  to  justify  it  in  all  it's  parts,  by 
some  instances :  and  if  you  would  see  it  made  good 
by  more,  and  by  more  learned  authorities,*  consul^ 
Sttcb  writers  as  JBarbeyrac,  who  was  provoked  by 
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a  siucy  monk,  la  publish  his  book,  ^*  La  Moralitd 
*'  des  Pires/'  Consult  other  criticks,  of  whom 
there  are  many.  Nay,  consuU.  the  autbors  %i^bo 
deny  his  charge:  and  I  will^appeal  toyour  judg* 
ment  on  what  you  can  find  even  in  tl^m,  provided 
you  weigh  the  facts,  in  the  balance  of  coiu&ion 
sense^  and  pay  no  regard  to  their  judgments* 

Thus  much  for  purity  of  doctrine.     Much  less 
needs  to  be  said  about  tioliaess  and  austerity  of 
Jife.     The  histories  of  saints  have  been,  in  all  reli- 
gions, even  more  than  those  of  any  other  eminent 
persons,  little  better  than  panegyrical  romances. 
The  reason  of  which  is  obvious  enpugfa.     No  maO| 
for  inslanoe,  is  so  silly,  I  presume/  at  this  time; 
unless  he  be  a  rosicrucian,  as  to  give  anymore 
credit  to  the  biographers  of  the  Egyptian  hermits, 
Antony  and  Paul,  than  to  those  of  Pythagoras^ 
and  Apollonius  of  Tbyana.      All  their  relations 
are  stuffed  alike  with  the  most  evident  falsehoods, 
the  most  fnierile  absurdities,  aiKl  the  grossest  su- 
perstitions;  for  many  of  these  were  common  to 
pagans,  Jews,  and  christiaius :  and  yet  the  first  of 
tlie  biographers  I  mention,  who  yield  in  none  of 
these  respects  to  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Pbilostra- 
tus,  or    any  other  compiler  of  lying    legends, 
were  famous  saints,  Athanasius  and  Jerom.    But 
further,  if  we  allow  the  sanctity  and  austerity  of 
some  particular  n^^n,  or  of  some  particular  orders 
of  men,  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  as  great  as  they 
are  represented,  this  will  be  far  from  proving  the 
reformation  of  the  world  by  Christianity.     There 
were  anciently,  among  the  heathens,  Ghaldasans^ 

gymno- 
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gymnosophists,  alnd  others,  and  there  are  noif> 
both  among  thera  and  the  Mahometans,  particular 
men,  and  orders  of  men,  of  great  sanctity  of  life, 
nay,  6f  greater  than  any  arnong  christians ;  if 
sanctity  be  to  b^  measured,  as  they  who  would 
make  the  objection  I  answer  measure  it,  by  aus-? 
icrity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  instances^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  books  of  travels. 
Even  Simeon  Stylites,  who  stood  fasting  and  pray* 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  column  so  many  years  toge- 
tlier,  has  been  outdone  by  multitudes.  What 
now  can  be  said  ?  If  these  examples  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  heathen  philosophers  and 
Mahometan  doctors  have  reformed  the  world,  will 
examples  of  the  same,  or  of  an  inferior  kind, 
prove  that  Christianity  has  ? 

It  will  not  be  said,  I  think,  that  luxury  and 
debauchery  have  been  restrained  by  Christianity* 
It  was  a  proverbial  saying,  "  Daphnicis  moribus 
**vivere:"  and  Cassius,  if  I  remember  right, 
would  not  suffer  his  army  to  encamp  at  Antiocb, 
lest  his  soldiers  shouW  be  corrupted  by  the  man«f 
ners  of  the  place.  But  where  is  the  court  or  city, 
in  which  Christianity  is  professed,  to  which  this 
phrase^  might  not  be  applied  ?  I  know  of  none, 
tior  was  there  any  good  reason  to  believe  there  was 
any  such  anciently,  neither  that  of  Constantine, 
whatever  his  panegyrist  advances,  nor  that  of 
Charlemagne,  though  your  church  has  thought  fit 
for  other  reasons  to  make  saints  of  both  thesQ 
princes.  Upon  this,  therefore^  divines  will  be 
ashaiued  to  Insist,  or  may  be  easily  made  so ;  since 

it 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  show  them,  that  the  men  of 
their  own  order,  who  did  not  mend  their  mannei's 
afterward,  were  famous,  even  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, for  following  tliose  of  Daphne.  But  it  will 
be  sounded  high,  that  the  patience,  moderation, 
and  charity,  wliich  christianiiy  inspires,  eoftened 
the  turbulent,  fierce,  and  cruel  temper  of  pagan- 
ism, and  wrought,  by  doing  this,  a  wonderful  re- 
formation in  the  world.  You  must  remember,  • 
that  this  fact  has  been  asserted  to  be  undeniable, 
and  yet  it  is  false  :  the  very  cbntrary  is  true.  Con- 
stantine  did,  I  believe,  expect,  that  the  establish- 
roent  of  the  christian  religion  in  the  empire  would 
have  this  effect.  But  his  expectation  proved 
vain  :  atid  I  might  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  of  the  last  fourteen  hundred  years, 
that  is,  from  his  days  to  ours,  to  vouch  for  me. 
The  whole  tenour  of  them  proves,  that  revolts 
against  government,  apd  disorders  of  every  kind, 
have  been  at  least  as  frequent  in  the  ehri^tiat) 
world  as  in  the  pagan.  There  were  never  more, 
nor  more  unjust,  nor  more  cruel  wars  than  chris- 
tians have  waged,  and  the  persecutions  and  tnas- 
fiacres,  that  may  be  reproached  to  thorn  are  such, 
hj  ali  circumstances  of  inhumanity,  as  can  be  re- 
proached to  no  other  people  except  the  Jens. 
That  any  part  of  these  evils  ought  to  be  ascriljed 
to  gospel  Christianity,  I  neither  say  nor  believe. 
They  cani^ot  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it. 
But  this  I  say,  and  believe,  that  the  christian  rpve-r 
Jation  has  not  effectually  reformed  the  worhj. 
There  never  was  in  itself  a  more  risiblje,  npr  u} 
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if&  consequences  n  more  lamentable  abMirdity  i(n« 
posed  on  nyankind  than  this,  that  a:  certain  order 
of  men  should  be  instituted,  not  only  to  preside  in 
the  exercises  of  pui^k  trorsbip,  and  to  exhort 
others  to  the  pra;ctice  of  their  known  duties,  but 
lo  think  ibr  the  rest,  and  to  dictate  opinions  to 
them  on  matters  of  nice  speculation,  concerning 
which  they  theifnselves  were  never  agreed,  and 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  these 
known  duties.  This  absurditj,  however,  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  christian,  as  in  other  religions  of  po* 
siilve  institution;  and  in  this,  as  in  them,  the 
sfiv'n  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  spirit  of  the 
Teligion.  They,  who  should  have  preached  con- 
cord, have  preached  discord ;  and  they,  who 
should  have  promoted  peace,  have  animated  to 
wai;.  ThcFy  have  given  continual  pretence  to  fe* 
rocity  and  cruelty ;  they  have  often  irritated  them 
above  their  usual  excesses ;  and  the  profane  ap- 
plication of  a  scrap  of  the  Gospel''^  has  served 
to  deluge  whole  nations  in  blood.  A  private  opi« 
nion,  however  true,  that  was  not  exactly  confoF- 
mable  to  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  was  termed 
heresy :  and  against  such  heresy,  as  against  th^ 
greatest  of  crimes,  the  passions  of  men  were  in? 
^nied,  under  the  name  of  zeaL 

Though  I  avoid  to  descend  into  particulars,  Ie( 
me  just  compare  natural  ferocity  and  cruelty  with 
religious,  by  mentioning  one  example  of  the  for«r 
mer,  and  two  of  the  latter.    The  barbarous  peo^ 

^  Compc)  thfBm  to  come  in. 
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pie,  who  broke  into  the  Roman  empire,  had  no 
Diotives  but  thoseof  plundering  wealthy  provinces, 
and  settling  in  better  cUniates.     Religion  was  so 
far  trom  being  a  motive  to  tb^e  enterprises,  that 
they  embraced  generally  that  of  the  nations  they* 
conquered.     They  were  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  great 
violence  and  cruelty;    but  when  you  read  the 
most  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  proceedings, 
read  tliose  which  are  contained   in  the  Bible,  of 
the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  those  which  Spa- 
iiish  authors  themselves  give  of  the  invasion  of 
America.     These  events,  that  happened  at  an  im- 
mense diistance  of  time,  and  were  brought  about 
under  very  different  (economies  of  religion  and 
policy,  are,  therefore,  the  more  proper  to  show 
how  religion  may  furnish  a  pretence  to  natural  fe- 
rocity and  cruelty,  as  well  as  aggravate  both;  and 
that  it  has  always  done  so,  either  by  it's  own  spi* 
rit,  as  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  or  by  that  of  it's 
teachers,  as  in   th6  case  of  Christianity.     When 
the  Israelites  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
the  ark  and  the  priests  marched  before  them.  An 
ancient  promise,  which  God   made  to  Abraham, 
when  be  made  that  covenant  with  him  which  was 
the  foundation  of  their  religion,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  justice  of  that  expedition ;  and  thQ 
immediate  commands  of  God  were  urged  to  au- 
thorise such  extirpations  of  people,  as  no  other 
history  can  parallel,  as  it  is  impossible  to  rea4 
without  horrour,  as  were  unnecessary  to  give  theia 
.  a  secure  possession  of  the  country,  and  as  neither 
iSm  x^^on^  nor  any  otberj,  could  excuse*     Wheii 

th* 
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tbe  Spaniards  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  America, 
silver  and  gold  were  their  objects,  but  the  propa^ 
gaiion  of  the  Gospel  was  their  pretence.  That 
wretch,  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  made  tbein  a 
donation  of  an  entire  hemisphere:  and  priests 
•  and  monks  were  sent,  that  they  might  add  the 
fury  of  bigotry  to  that  of  avarice. 

I  might  rest  the  matter  here,  having  said 
enough  to  show  how  false  and  trifling  the  argu- 
ment is,  which  Clarke  endeavours  to  draw  from  an 
incapacity  in  the  heathen  philosophers,  both  for 
want  of  knowledge,  w4iich  was  not,  and  for  want 
ioF  other  means,  which  was  their  case,  tp  reform 
mankind,  and  from  the  assumed  sufficiency  of 
revelation  alone  to  produce  this  effect.  But  I 
choose  to  wind  up  the  whole,  by  desiring  you  to 
retrace  in  your  mind  the  progress  made  in  so- 
ciability, civility,  and  every  moral  virtue,  in  the 
heathen  republicks  of  Greece  and  Rome,  before 
and  since  the  christian  revelation.  Authors  may 
declaim  as  much  as  they  please,  to  aggravate  par^ 
ticular  vices,  and  to  take  off  (torn  the  lustre  of 
particular  virtues;  they  will  persuade  no  man, 
vhQ  reads  and  judges  for  himself,  that  the  prac- 
tice  of  piety  and  virtpe  has  increased  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  downward, 
under  the  influence  of  christian  pastors;  as  it  did, 
under  the  influence  of  heathen  philosophers  and 
legislators ;  froni  the  time  when  Thucydides  re- 
presents them  like  lawless  savages,  who  went  pi- 
fating  and  ravishing  about,  to  the  days  when 
Athens  and  Sparta  flourished.     As  little  will  the 
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same  authors  persuade,  that  the  distance  in  virtue 
between  that  rout  of  shepherds  and  outlaws,  who 
formed  a  state  under  Romulus,  and  the  citizens 
of  Rome  in  the  best  ages  of  that  commonwealth, 
Tvas  not  vastly  greater  than  any  improvement  of 
the  same  kind  that  was  made  among  them,  from 
the  time  that  Rome  became  christian. 

If  it  appears  now  to  be  true,  in  fact,  that  nei- 
ther reason  nor  revelation;  neither  heathen  nor 
christian  philosophers,  neither  human  nor  divine 
laws,  have  been  able  to  reform  the  manners  of 
men  effectually ;  may  we  not,  nay  must  we  not 
conclude,  that  such  a  reformation  is  inconsistent 
ivith  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  sys- 
tem r  Must  we  not  conclude,  that  appetites,  pas- 
sions, and  the  immediate  objects  of  pleasure,   will 
be  always  of  greater  force  to  determine  men  than 
reason,  and  the  more  remote  object  as  well  as 
complicated   notion   of  happiness  ?  Such   is  the 
imperfect  state  in  which  we  are  placed ;  a  state 
wherein  the  vice  and  virtue  of  our  moral,  like  the 
good  and  evil  of  our  physical  world,  prevail  in 
their  turns,  and  are  often,  at  the  best,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  but  equally  ba- 
lanced on  the  whole.     Why  there  is  such  a  state 
as  this^  and  how  to  reconcile   it  to  the  ideas  of 
holiness  and  goodness,  let  those  men  inquire,  who 
say  that  God  appeals  to   man,  who  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  presume  to  judge  him  accordingly. 
But  let  you  and  I  pronounce  ;  that  since  there  is 
5uch  a  state  as  this  in  the  universal  system,  it  was 
fit  and  right  that  there  should  be  such,  a  state. 
Vol.  VIII.  H  Oa 
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On  this  head  we  may,  we  ought  to  be  dogma- 
tical. 

XXXIV. 

What  has  been  here  laid  down  is  so  far  from 
making  natural,  or  revealed  religion,  or  any 
means  that  tend  to  the  reformation  of  mankind, 
unnecessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more  neces- 
sary. Since  our  stale  is  so  imperfect,  since  it  is 
so  hard  to  keep  the  virtues  that  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness,  and  the  vices  that 
^re  intimately  connected  with  the  misery  of  man- 
kind, even  on  a  balance,  nothing  should  be  ne- 
glected that  may  give  the  advantage  to  the  for- 
mer, by  ( nlorcing  moral  obligations  and  all  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion.  As  nothing  should 
be  ne^glected,  so  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation 
so  proper  to  this  purpose  as  a  true  revelation,  or 
a  revelation  believed  to  be  true:  and  if  experience 
has  not  confirmed  speculation  in  the  case  of  a' re- 
velation we  believe  to  be  true,  if  christianit}', 
which  has  enforced  natural  religion  in. some  re- 
.  spects,  has  corrupted  it  in  others,  the  m^ximpiay 
still  remain  unshook.  The  natural,  the  genuine;, 
eflfect  of  the  Gospel  has  been  debated  and  per- 
veited^  and  much  has  been  doniB  toward  lessen- 
ing the  authority  of  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  i|t 
has  been  propagated. 

If  it  had  been  prop^ated  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  plainness,  uith  which  it,  was.  taught 
originally,  by  the  Author  of  it,  natural  religion. 

would 
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wbuld  have  been  enforced,  and  could  not  have 
been  corrupted  by  Christianity ;  but  a  voluminous 
and  intricate  system  of  artificiial  theology  was 
grafted  on  it,  both  which  observations  have  been 
made  already,  and  must  be  often  repeated,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Gospel.  This  system  was  framed 
soon  by  habits  contracted  in  the  schools  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism.  In  the  Ifirst,  their  second  or 
oral  law,  that  is  their  traditions  were  taught :  and 
what  this  science  was  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  them  made  a  century  and  a  half  after  Christ, 
by  one  of  their  Rabbins*;  the  small  obligation  of 
being  Acquainted  with  which  vve  ignorant  persons 
owe  to  the  labours  of  sevieral  great  schools.  What 
the  science  taught  in  the  others  was,  we  know  from 
the  remains  of  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  from  the 
writings  of  Plato,  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and 
that  were  in  great  vogue  among  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity.  Well  might  these  mien  grow  ere* 
dulous  in  one,  fantastical  in  the  other,  and  su- 
perstitious in  both.  Such  were  they  whom  we  call 
very  properly  fathers  of  the  church,  since  they  be- 
got the  dicipline,  and  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  it.  Easily  imposed  upon,  and  prone 
•to  impose,  like  the  Jews,  fond  of  mystery  and  of 
principles  of  knowledge  laid  beyond  the  bounds  of 
•all  knowledge,  like  Pythagorick  and  Platonick 
metaphysicians,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  ran  into 
theological  obscurity  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shining  before  them.     Accust^ied  to  declaim  ri- 

*  Ixxdaik  Hakkadosh,  or  the  Holy. 
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ther  than  reason,  and  to  employ  figurative  style 
even  on  subjects  that  require  the  most  exact  de- 
termination of  ideas  and  precision  of  terms,  like 
the  rhetors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  accustomed  to 
advance  intrepidly  whatever  served  to  the  present 
purpose,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  like  the 
sophists  of  those  ages^  which  practice  St.  Jerom^  * 
defended  and  imputed  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul^ 
ft  is  no  wonder  that  they  opposed  sometimes  er- 
rour  to  errour,  and  very  often  jargon  to  jargon. 

Such  science  as  this^  and  such  habits  as  these^ 
prodticed  infinite  absurdities,  grounded  on  preca- 
rious tradition  and  false  reasoning,  with  which  I 
shall  meddle  in  this  place  no  further  than  the 
subject  before  me  requires.  To  seek  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  human  nature,,  wherein 
they  are  most  evidently  revealed,  woald  have  been 
deemed  too  low  a  manner  of  philosophising  for 
these  men  to  take,  who  pretended  to  gifts  of  the 
spirit,  while  that  opinion  was  rife  among  the  first 
christians ;  and  when  it  was  so  no  longer,  their 
successors  had  a  resource,  that  served  them  almost 
as  well.  They  sought  the  will  of  God,  and  the- 
duty  of  man,  in  tlieir  own  comments  and  para- 
phrases of  Scripture,  in  the  abstract  reason  of 
things,  and  in  the  eternal  ideas,  where  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  sent  men  to  find  whatever  is  un- 
known on  Earth,  as  Ariosto  sends  them  to  the 
Moon   to  find  whatever  is  lost  on  Earth.     They 

•  Vid.  CoDwn.  in  Ep.  ad  GaL  C  2. 
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deduced  moral  obligations  from  the  divine  attri* 
butes,  of  which  they  might  think  themselves  more 
competent  judges  than  others,  because  they 
thought  themselves  better  informed  by  the  Jews 
of  his  manner  of  government,  and  by  christian 
tradition,  if  I  dare  to  say  so,  of  bid  private  life 
and  conversation* 

These  methods  of  framing  and  defending  a 
system  of  religion  were  very  convenient.  They 
were  in  the  hands  of  the. fathers,  what  the  cabala 
was  in  those  of  the  rabbins.  If  they  did  not  make 
an  oral,  they  made  a  second  law,  ueees^ary  like 
the  other  in  pretence  to  the  perfection  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  first ;  and  that  gathered  as  il 
rolled  on,  till  it  became  as  voluminous,  and,  by 
dint  of  explanation  and  commentary,  as  abstruse.  * 
Among  other  recommendations,  insisted  on  by 
Clarke,  of  these  methods  of  reasoning,  from  the 
divine  attributes,  and  the  eternal  reason  of  things, 
to  the  moral  obligartions,  under  which  we  were 
laid  by  the  will  of  God,  whereof  I  speak  particu- 
larly here,  and  to  the  designs  of  God  in  creating 
the  world  and  man,  as  well  a«  to  the  coiiduct  of 
his  providence,  in  the  governt^ent  of  the  whole, 
whereof  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  universality  of 
them  is  one.  Now  it  is  this  umyers^lity  jybich 
aggravates  the  assumption  of  niankiad,  Mhichsets 
the  danger  of  these  methods  of  reasoning  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  which  proves  invincibly  ?^gainst 
him,  that  they  are  far  from  being  what  be  asserts 
they  are,  the  best,  clearest,  and  certainest,  that 
philosophy  affords.     ]i¥heQ  we  deduce  the  will  of 
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God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  from  the  constitutiou 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  nature,  we  de-^ 
duce  therai  from  real  knowledge ;  and  we  may 
have  the  certainty  of  this  knowledge,  through  all 
the  parts  of  natural  religion,  if  we  i^ever  lose  sight 
of  the  first  principles  of  it.  Tha?  men  lose  thi^ 
certainty,  both  philosophers  ^nd  others,  both 
they  who  reason  '*  k  priori,"  and  sometimes  they 
who  /eason  ^'  a  posteriori,"  is  true.  The  vast 
variety  of  opinio\is  concerning  the  morality  and 
immorality  of  actions,  and  the  number  of  contra- 
dictory laws,  that  have  been  all  made  with  the  same 
design,  to  promote  the  practice  of  natural  religion, 
bIiow  it  to  be  so.  But  the  difference  lies  here. 
Though  neither  of  these  methods  can  secure  men 
absolutely  from  errour  in  forming  general  nriaxiips, 
and  much  less  in  the  particular  applications  even 
of  such  of  these  a$  are  true,  yet  theyliave'  in  one 
case  a  sure  criterion,  and  in  the  other  none  at 
^11.  The  reasoner  *^  k  posteriori"  may  at  s^U 
times  go  back  to  those  principles  of  knowledge, 
from  which  he  set  out,  and  which  he  will  find  always 
the  same,  retrace  his  own  reasonings,  and  rectify 
his  mistakes.  But  whither  shall  the  reasoner  "  k 
**  priori"  go  ?  Shall  he  go  back  to  the  abstract 
reason  of  things,  and  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  from  which  her  set  out  ?  But  in  ihem, 
as  often  as  he  ha$  recourse  to  them,  he  will  find 
no  such  criterion.  The  notions  of  other  men  will 
differ  from  liis,  arid  his  first  principles  of  his 
boasted  knovvledge,  for  want  of  such  a  criterion, 
will  be  founded  in  prptmbility  at  best.   It  require4 

no 
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110  such  metaphysical  apparatus,  as  Clarke  em- 
ploys somewhat  tediously,  to  prove  that  all  per- 
fections, natural  and  moral,  must  beatcnbutes  of 
the  Self-existent,  All-perfect  Author  of  all  being; 
but  he  does  not  prove  what  he  asserts,  and  on 
the  proof  of  which  his  whole  arguments  turns, 
that  these  attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  as  they 
are  in  our  ideas*.  He  says,  indeed,  that  he  has 
proved  it :  and  if  we  do  not  accept  his  proofs,  he 
leaves  us  to  recur  to  downright  atheism  ;  nay,  he 
threatens  to  force  us  into  it.  Happily  he  has  not 
been  able  to  do  the  mischief  he.mediiaied  Many 
a  man  believes  in  God,  who  does  not  believe  in 
him.  Many  a  man  discerns,  in  their  fullest  light, 
the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  and  gives  their 
due  weight  to  those  of  revealed  religion,  without 
taking  assumptions  for  demonstrations,  and  a 
chain  of  the  former,  which  have  an  imaginary  con- 
Bection  only,  for  a  chain  of  the  latter,  rising  out 
of  one  another,  and  closely  connected  together. 

I  have  enlarged  the  rather  on  this  head,  because 
the  example  of  this  modern  divine  is  extreihely 
proper  to  give  us  an  image  of  the  ancient  divines, 
who  raised  the  theological  system.  Few  of  lliem 
reasoned  so  well  even  as  he,  but  they  set  the  man^ 
ner  which  he  and  the  rest  of  their  sqccessors  have 
followed  :  a  manner  which  may  serve,  as  did  for- 
merly, and  as  it  does  stili,  in  some  degree,  to 
realise,  in  appearance,  the  wiiimsies  of  every  over- 
heated brain,  and  to  maintain  indeterminable  dis- 

^  Evid.  P.  33,  34,  et  alibi, 

H^4  pules: 
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pules:  a  manner,  which  proving  almost  every 
thing,  prdves  almost  nothing;  and  which,  if  it 
can  be  of  any  use,  can  be  so  only  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  other  method.  It  cdn  be  only  of  su- 
bordinate use.  It  may  illustrate.  It  never  can, 
it  never  did  decide :  and  the  disputes  it  raised,  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  may  be  well  called 
indeterminable,  since  they  are  not  yet  determined. 
I  have  good  reason  to  say,  though  I  cannot  say 
it  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  some  of  them  were 
not  determined  in  Clarke's  own  anind,  though  he 
has  pronounced  dogmatically  about  them  in  his 
writings. 
When  I  say,  that  the  method  of  reasoning  "^pri- 
**ori,"  from  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  and  from 
the  divine  attributes,  maybe  of  somesubordinate  use 
under  the  control  of  the  other;  I  mean,  that  although 
our  moral  obligations  arise  from  our  moral  system, 
that  is  from  the  works  of  God,  and  the  additional 
motives  to  observe  them  from  the  Word  of  God 
alorie,  yet  arguments  deduced  in  this  method,  and 
expressly  authorised  by  neither,  may  serve  to  warm 
tlie  ipiagination,  to  move  the  atfections,  and  by 
a  $ort  of  pious  fraud  to  enforce  natural  religion. 
A  lively  declapiation,  unsupported  by  reason, 
und  even  by  Gospel  revelation,  concerning 
the  whole  scheme,  , order,  and  state  of  things, 
from  theorginal  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
nian,  to  his  fall,  and  from  thence  to  his  redemp- 
tion; a  pathetical  exhortation  to  imitate  God,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  glorious  attributes,  in  those 
perfections  which  are   the  foundation  of  his  own 

unchangeable 
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unchangeable  happiness;  in  which  we  are  able  to 
ioiicate  him,  and  in  which  he  desires,  that  we 
should  imitate  him,  because  he  has  an  infinitely 
lender  and  heartier  concern,  for  us,  than  any 
earthly  father  has  for  his  posterity,  to  speak  the 
language  of  Dr.  Clarke;  such  declamations  and 
such  exhortations,  I  say,  may  have  a  great  and  a 
good  effect,  especially  when  tiiey  flow  from  an 
eloquent  mouth,  and  from  the  pulpit.  The  man, 
who  is  convinced  by  his  reflections  on  human  na« 
ture,  and  the  nature  of  society,  for  instance,  that 
benevolence,  and  justice,  and  truth  are  the  duties 
of  natural  religion,  on  the  practice  of  which  his 
happiness,  and  that  of  his  whole  kind  depend, 
will  not  be  further  cqnvinced,  but  he  may  be  more 
inoved,  and  his  passions  may  be  wrought  up  to 
second  his  judgment. 

If  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  modern  .divines, 
bad  made  no  other  use  of  this  method  of  reasoning, 
than  to  strengthen  a  sense  of  our  moral  obliga- 
tions, and  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men  a  greater 
veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  after  they  had 
proved  the  authenticity  of  them  by  eternal  proofs, 
it  had  been  well  both  for  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. But  they  havd  made  a  very  difJerent  use 
of  it.  They  have  shook  the  former  down  to  its 
very  foundation,  and,  under  pretence  of  explain* 
ing  and  defending  the  other,  they  have  laid  it  more 
open  to  the  attack  of  unbelievers.  Reason  is 
sober  and  modestv  She  never  affects  to  lead  men 
beyond  her  bounds,  but  delivers  them  over  to  re- 
velation-    There  is,   and  there  needs  must  be, 

something 
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«ometbmn  marvellous  in  revelation.  This  mafveK 
lous  dazzles  and  often  blinds ;  so  that  they  who 
pursue  it  too  far  slide  easily  into  the  whimsies  of 
iheir  own  imaginations*  Truth  warms  their 
brains;  errour,  that  passes  for  it,  turns  them.  Thus 
Christianity  became  fanaticism,  even  in  the  first 
professors  of  it.  Thus  artificial  theo|ogy  grew  up 
as  fast  as  men  began  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  like  a  revelation  made  so  obscurely  and 
imperfectly,  that  they  who  were  to  'publish  it 
were  to  explain  it,  and  not  only  to  explain.it,  but 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  it ;  and  some  will  be 
apt  to  think,  that  the  first  of  these  men  was  Paul. 
Divines  wouhd  be  furious  to  hear  such  language 
held  as  I  hold  to  you.  But  tbey  would  be  under 
vgreat  difficulties  to  evade  the  charge,  .and,  tbere* 
fore,  the  more  furious ;  since  I  could  easily  pro- 
duce passages  out  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
fathers,  and  out  of  their  own  writings,  as  extra- 
vagant as  any  in  the  Talmud,  as  absurd  as  any  in 
tbe  Koran,  and  quite  fit  to  hold  their  places.in 
one  of  Borri's  letters :  and  since  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical history  is  a  history  of  the  intolerance 
and  violence  of  christians  to  one  another,  on  such 
points  as  these,  from  the  time  they  had  it  in  their 
pov^e^tobe  intolerant  and  to  persecute.  You 
will  not  expect  a  beadroU  of  these  doctrines  and 
disputes*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  ti^y 
bad  the  effects  that  have  been  mentioned^  boti^ 
ID  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
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Clarke  observes,  that  there  is  now  no  such 
thing  as  a  consistent  scheme  of  theism.     A  com- 
plete one,  such  a  one  as  presumes  to  account  for 
the  whole  order  and   state  of  things  relative  to 
God  and  man,  I  believe  there  is  not.     But  how 
does  the  learned  writer  make  out  his  proposition  ? 
That   of  the    best   heathen  philosophers,  which 
alone  was  such,   ceases    now   to  be  so,  he  says, 
after  the  appearance  of  revelation  ;  because  it  di- 
rectly conducts  men  to  the  behef  of  Christianity. 
If  he  intends  the  Sucratical  and  Platonicfc  scheme, 
and  he  can  inti^nd  no  other,  what  he  advances  is 
untrue ;  unless  it  be  true,   that  a  scheme  which 
appears  sometimes    dogmatical    and   sometimes 
sceptical,  that  favours   monotheism  and  polythe- 
ism in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  may  be  con- 
sistent.    If  this  scheme  led  to  Christianity  in  any 
sort,  as  I  think  it  did,  this  was  due  not  to  the 
consistency,  but  the  incotisistency  of  it.    Several 
of  it's  doctrines  were  adopted  into  the  articles  of 
faith  by  Christianity.     Others  were  rejected.     It 
happened  accordingly.     This  adoption   drew  se- 
veral of  these  philosophers  into  Christianity  :  and 
this  rejection  made  several  averse  to  it.     Justirt 
died  to  maintain  it.     Porphyry  would  have  died  to 
oppose   it.     That  Platonism    was   a    consistent 
scheme,    or   that   it  conducted   men  directly  to 
Christianity,  is  not  true  therefore.     But  it  is  very 
4t  true, 
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true,  that  the  method  of  reasoning  k  priori,  from 
Heaven,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  we  do  not  know, 
to  Earth,  instead  of  reasoning  from  Earth,  that 
we  do  know,  to  Heaven,  M^as  introduced  into 
Christianity  with  doctrines  which  the  same  method 
bad  broached  in  paganism ;  that  this  method  con* 
tinned  to  be  in  common  that  of  those  who  em- 
braced the  christian  profession,  and  of  those  who 
opposed  it ;  and  that  it  propagated  fanaticism  alikf 
in  both, '  as  every  man  who  compares,  for  instance, 
St.  Austin  and  Plotinus  together  with  indifference, 
which  every  inan  should  do  in  such  a  case,  must 
confess. 

Christian  fanaticism  was  more  catching,  and  in 
that  respect  more  dangerous  than  the  other. 
Some  of  the  heathen  saints  pretended  to  ravish-* 
ments,  to  extasies,  to  occasional  unions  with  th^ 
Supreme  Intelligence,  and  to  revelation.  But 
those  of  Christianity  had,  beside  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  Word  of  God  himself  to  produce 
against  unbelievers,  and  they  hauled  this  word  so 
well  to  their  purposes  (the  expression  is  St 
Jerom's*),  that  every  side  appealed  to  it  in  the 
disputes  they  had  with  one  another.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  every  side  damned  all  the  rest, 
and,  which  was  really  worse,  persecuted  them  in 
this  world.  The  heathens  exercised  great  violence 
against  one  another  in  their  quarrels  about  their 
secular  interests ;  but  religion  neither  caused  nor 
fomented  them :  whereas  the  quarrels  of  this  kind 

♦  Trahere  Scripturas, 
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were  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  inveterate 
among  christians.    They  broke*  not  only  the  bonds 
of  alliance  between  nations,  but  those  of  kindred 
in  families,  and  those  of  friendship   where  it  was 
the   most  intimate.      Such  quarrels  tomed  fre- 
quently on  metaphysical  speculations,  which  no 
side  understood,  or  on  rites  and  ceremonies  of  no 
.importance  to  religion.     These  were  the  objects 
that  engrossed,  with  those  of  ecclesiastical  power 
and  wealth,  the  whole  attention  of  the  church, 
and,  under  her  influence,   almost  the  whole  atten* 
tion  of  the  state,  as  it  appears  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  Roman  emperors  after  Constantine,  some 
of  whom  seemed  to  have  no  other  concern  in  the 
greatest  distress  of  that  empire,  and  in  the  very 
moment   of  it's  fall.      Nay,    there    is  mentioo 
made  of  one,  who  had   a  scruple  of  conscience 
about  the  time  he  spent  in  secular  affairs,  and  the 
government  of  his  people.     Thus  reformation  of 
manners  was  the  concern  of  no  body:  and  while 
the  utmost  dissolution  of  them  was  practised  and 
indulged  by  the  clergy,  men  were  persecuted,   at 
their  instigation,  for  the  least  supposed  errour  ia 
forms  of  speech,  or  in  forms  of  worship ;  and  in- 
justice and  murder  were  made  duties  of  religion 
on  this  account.     Is  there  not  sufficient  reason 
now  to  assert,  that  natural  religion  has  been  cor^ 
rupted,  and  shook  to  the  foundations  of  it,  by 
artificial  theology? 

Sociability  is  the  great  instinct,  and  benevolence 
the  great  law  of  human  nature,  wliich  no  otherlaw 
(^n  repeal  or  alter :  and  yet  when  men  have  ao 

'  customed 
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customed  themselves  to  think  of  the  Supreme* 
Being  as  of  a  human  legislator  and  governor, 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  AH-perfect  Being  the  same 
ideas,  the  same  sentiments,  affections,  and  pas* 
sions,  that  they  "perceive  in  themselves ;  they  may 
easily  come  to  imagine,  or  to  make  others  imagine 
bim  as  intern  to  preserve  the  ontward  forms  of  his 
court,  as  the  most  essential  laws  of  his  govern- 
ment; find  themselves  as  much  bound  at  \e&st  to 
be  good  courtiers  as  good  subjects  They  may 
think  themselves  surest  -to  please  io^  the  first  of 
these  charactersw  On  a  confidence  in  the  merit 
of  it,  they  may  not  only  ne^ect  the  duties  of  tho 
other,  but  they  may  sacrifice,  to  a  false  notion  c^ 
honouring  the  prince,  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
the  constitution  of  bis  government.  They  mav 
think,  or  they  may  represent  themselves  to  be  his 
favourites,  and  they  may  treat  even  his  best  sub*» 
jects  as  rebels,  by  virtue  of  laws  which  his  mi* 
sisters  make,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to  au-^ 
thorise. 

This  allusion  to  the  abuses  of  civil  government^ 
in  the  kingdoms  of  earthly  monarchs,  gives  a  true 
image  of  those,  which  have  always  prevailed  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the  subversion  of 
it's  original  constitution :  and  with  this  allusion  I 
shall  finish  this  head. 

XXXVI. 

But  I  have  undertaken  to  show  further,  that 
airtificial  theology,  which  has  shaken  the  founda^ 

tions 
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tio»s  of  najural  religion,  has  laid  revealed  religion 
much  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  uiabelievers,  by 
explaaations  and  defences,  than   it   would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  left  to  stand  without  them  on 
the  proper  proofs  of  this  fact  singly  ;  it  is  a  divine 
revelation.     Now,  to  illustrate  this  point,  let  us 
suppose  a  tbeist  objeetin^  to  some  modest  reasoaer 
k  posteriori,  who  is  firmly  persuaded  of  the  au-* 
thenticity  of  the  Scriptures,    that  they  contain 
many  things  repugnant  to  ttie  justice  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  un^jDrthy  of  his  majesty,  his  \visdoni, 
and   power.     The  believer  might  reply,  that  he 
knows  the   ditference  between  knowledge  produ- 
ced by  the  certainty  of  demonstration,   and  that 
assurance  which,  the  highest  degree  of  probability 
may  produce ;  th%t  an  assurance,  founded  on  an^ 
less  degree  of  probability  would  not  be  sufficient 
in  this  case  ;  but  that  assurance,  founded  on  pro- 
bability, is  the  utmost  which  can  be  had  in  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  and,  therefore^  that  he  thinks  him- 
self  obliged  to  receive  these  books  for  the  Word  of 
God,,  though  he  cannot  reconcile  every  thing,  that 
they  contain^  to  his  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  an 
infinite  All-perfeet  Being.     He  might  add,  that  he 
sees  and  feels  many  things  in  the  constitution  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
to  the  same  attributes  ;  and  yet  that  be   knows; 
with  all  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  that  the 
former  are   the  works,  and  the  latter  the  *ct4  of 
God.     He  might  add,  that  revelation  may  be  ne*» 
cessary  to  illununate  reason,  in  matters  of  reiij^on; 

because 
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because  there  is  a  n^ore  immediate  correspondence 
in  matters  of  religion  between  God  ahd  man ; 
but  that  reason  cannot  e^cplain  revelation>  nor 
much  less  enforce  it ;  that  nothing  less  than  ano« 
ther  revelation  can  do  either,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  submit  to  believe 
what  be  does,  and  to  adore  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. This  (he  reasoner  a  posteriori  might 
reply,  with  great  plausibility  at  least.  But  the 
leasoner  k  priori  could  have  no  right  to  use  the 
same  language.  A  tbeist  wbul^  retort  his  own 
doctrine  against  him  in  this  manner.  *^  You 
"  argue,  and  you  pretend  to  demonstrate,  on  your 
**  ideas  of  justice  and  goodness,  as  well  as  of  wis- 
^'  dom  and  power,  and  by  the  reason  of  things, 
"  even  when  your  arguments  and  your  supposed 
*'  demonstrations  conclude  against  the  constitu- 
"  tion  and  government  of  the  world,  which  you 
"  and  I  both  acknowledge  to  be  from  God.  With 
*\  what  face  then  can  you  object  to  roe,  that  I 
**  reason  upon  the  same  ideas,  and  by  the  same 
"  rule,  concerning  this  Book,  which  you  acknow- 
"  ledge,  and  I  do  not,  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ? 
"  Must  I  respect  probability  more  than  you  re- 
"  spect  certainty,  and  a  probability  which  is  either 
"  not  established,  or  is  established  by  halves? 
^'  It  is  not  established,  if  the  Book  contains  any 
*^*  thing  which  implies  an  absolute  contradiction 
"  with  any  conceivable  perfection  even  of  the 
"human  nature.  It  is  established  by  halves, 
•*  whatever  external  proofs  you  may  bring,  unless 
"  you  can  bhow,  that  the  things  contained  in  it, 

"  which 


^'  which  se^ip  repugas^nt  to  all  our  ide^s  of  a  per- 
"  feet  iiatMre,  are  really  consistent  with  them ; 
'^  n^hich  mqst  be  shown,  not  by  a  precarious  beg- 
■*  ging  of  the  question,  but  by  t|irect  an(|  evident 
••  proofs."  What  now  must  the  reasoner  a  priori 
do  ?  He  must  give  up  the  cause  to  the  theist,  or 
b@  must  subrnit  to  the  task  which  the  r^asoner 
k  posteriori  evaded,  by  cryiqg  out  from  the  firsf 
*'  0  aUitudp  !"  and  by  declining  to  examine  any 
obj^(3tipps  to  matters  contained  in  the  Scripture3: 
ia  shprt,  he  pL|t9  hii^^^^^f  under  a  necessity  of 
fihc^wing^,  that  all  the^^  matters  are  exactly  con* 
soaant  to  th^  dictates  of  sound  reason,  qr  th^  un^ 
prejudiced  light  of  nature,  and  most  wisely  per* 
fective  of  itf;  and  that  all  the  doctrines  .  .  .  . 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  closely  connected  with 
such  as  are  sq,  are  apparently  pipst  agreeable  tp 
reason,  though  not  discoverable  by  it. 

This  task  has  l^en  undertaken  accordingly  by 
every  divine,  sanguiiiely  and  dggqi^tically  by  mo^t, 
weakly  by  all  <^f  them.  One  of  your  acquaint- 
ance and  mine  %  has  distinguished  himself,  in  all 
these  respects,  by  writing  on  the  subject,  as  be 
would  have  preach^  \q  an  Irish  congregation. 
But  that  such  a  man  as  Clarke  should  \yrite  upon 
it  at  all,  and  hav^  nothing  better  to  say  than  what 
he  has  said,  may  serve  tp  show  how  these  m^n  arp 
led,  by  tl^eir  Rianoar  pf  reasoning,  and  by  their 
artificiai  theology,  to  disarm  Christianity  pf  her 
best  de&nc^i  by  taking  her  put  pf  her  strpng  bold 

f  Ev'ii.  p.  52d9.       t  lb.  au.       t  Or.  Thhnjf. 
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of  revelation,  and  by  trusting  to  those  feeble  en* 
trenchmenis,  which  they  are  able  to  cast  up  j  for 
ieven  those,  which  Clarke  ca^^t  up,  are  feeble  be» 
yond  belief.  I  am  not  answering  his  book,  and 
shall  therefore  do  no  more  than  make  a  trwisient 
meniion  of  some  particulars :  but  I  am  willing  to 
rebt  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  even  oa 
this  transient  mention. 

The  doctor  is  to  prove  it  agreeable  to  soiHi(t 
.unprejudiced  reason,  to  believe,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  did  generate  a  divine  person  or  emanation 
from  himself,  and  he  proves  it  by  asserting,  that 
this  doctrine  contains  no  manner  of  absurdity  nor 
contradiction  in  it.  This  was  more  easily  asserted 
than  proved,  some  persons  would  say.  But  be- 
sides, is  it  agreeable  to  reason  to  believe  a  pro- 
position true,  merely  because  it  does  not  mani- 
festly imply  contradiction?  Is  everything,  that 
is  possible,  probable  :  or  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
on  the  probability  that  a  revelation  is  a  true  reve- 
latibn,  any  thing- that  may  be  possibly  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature, 
but  that  seems  to  be  so  in  probable  opinion  ?  It 
is  said,  that  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the 
ancient   philosophers  received  and  taught  some 

doctrines as  difficult  to  comprehend,   as 

any  thing  in  this  article  of  the  christian  faith,  and 
that  these  mt* n  would  not  have  made  any  objec- 
tion to  it  on  this  account.  Agreed.  How  then 
does  the  argument  stand  ?  Reduce  it  to  it's  just 
value,  and  it  stands  thus.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers taught  it)any  doctrines  as  incompreliensible 
-  as 
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as  this^  without  any  pretence  of  a  divine  autho- 
rity ;  and  their  own  wild  hypotheses  would  have 
conducted  them  readily  to  receive  this,    on  the 
authority  of  a  revelation :  it  is,  therefore,  agree- 
able to  sound  unprejudiced  reason,    that  we,  who 
know  how  fantastical' their  whole  theology  was, 
should  follow  the  example,  which  it  is  assumed  they 
would  have  set  us,  and  believe,  without  any  of 
their  prejudices,  what  they  might  have  been  in- 
duced, by  these  very  prejudices,  to  believe.     This 
doctrine  of  the  logos  or  nous  was  taught  in  some 
of  the  Egyptian  and  other  schools  of  eastern  di- 
vinity ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  Plato,  who 
had  it  from  them,  spoke  obscurely,  or  understood 
little  concerning  it,  since  it  is  not  discoverable  by 
bare  reason.     But  I  think  that  Plato  would  have 
been  more  willing  than  Arius,  or  Clarke  himself,  to 
subscribe   to  the  Athanasian  Creed.     He  would 
have  assented,  perhaps,    as  much  as  he  assented 
in  other  cases,  to  a  coevality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  as  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal  cause. 
But  he  would  not  have  assented  to  their  coequa- 
lity.     He  assumed  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
distinct  subordinate  beings,  and  no  more  coequal 
with  the  one  Supreme  Being,   in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, than  the  world  was  thought  to  be  by  Aris- 
totle, and  the  philosophers,-  who  maintained  the 
eternity  of  it. 

Archbishop  Tillotson's  challenge  to  the  Socini- 
ans  it  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  examine ;  and  I  need 
say  nothing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  all  that 
Clarke  says  is,  that  the  same  which  is  s^id  of  the 
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second  may  be  understood,  very  agreeably  to 
right  reason,  and  with  iittls  variation,  of  the 
third. 

That  the  account  the  Bible  gives  of  a  para- 
disaical atate,  of  the  loss  qf  it  by  sin,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  this  loss,  are  exactly  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason*,  or  the  unpreju* 
diet  d  light  of  nature,  and  most  wisely  perfective 
of  it  (for  thus  far  his  undertaking  goes)  it  be* 
hoved  him  to  make  o\it  very  clearly  ;  because  if 
the  redemption  be,  as  he  owns  it  isf,  the  tpainand 
fundamental  article  of  the  christian  faith,  sure  I 
em,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is  the 
foundation  of  this  fundamental  article.  He 
fbould  have  laboured  this  point  the  rather,  since 
it  is,  in  all  it's  consequences,  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable to  every  idea  w©  can  frame  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and. goodness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  introduced  so 
rfamiliarly,  and  employed  so  indecently,  in  taking 
the  cool  air,  in  making  coats  of  skins,  to  serve 
instead  of  aprons  of  fig  leaves,  which  Adam  and 
Eve  had  sewed  together,  and  not  only  in  cursing 
the  serpent,  and  them,  and  their  whole  posterity, 
-and  the  world  itself  for  their  sakes,  but  in  joking 
most  cruelly  on  them  ;  for  the  twenty- second  verse 
•of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  allowed  to  be 
an  irony  or  sarcasm,  by  that  learned  divine,  Ma- 
thew  Poole.  Instead  of  proving  any  {)artof  this 
•  to  be  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  and  the  unpre- 
judiced lijjht  of  nature,  Clarke  passes  over   the 

*  Evid.  p.  209.  +  lb.  p.  262. 
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tvhole,  as  very  reasonable  and  credible  in  itself, 
which  it  appears  to  be,  he  says,  not  only  from  th© 
abstract  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  thing*, 
but  also  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  heathens, 
that  the  original  state  of  man  was  innocent  and 
fiimple,  till  God,  for  the  sins  of  men,  changed  this 
happy  constitution  of  things.  In  the  name  of 
God,  is  this  to  prove  ?  Do  men,  who  prove  no 
belter,  deserve  an  answer,  how  much  reputation 
soever  they  may  have  acquired  ?  Their  adversa*. 
ries  deny,  and  have  attempted  to  show,  that  this 
account  of  the  fall  of  man  is  unreasonable,  and 
incredible,  in  every  consideration,  abstract  or 
particular.  This  champion  in  demonstration  says, 
it  is  very  reasonable  aqd  credible  from  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  thing.  He  says  no  more. 
He  begs  tte  qu^eslion,  shamefully,  on  the  very 
point  in  dispute,  and  which  he  undertook  to  main- 
tain. The  heathen,  the  most  ancient  and  learned 
of  them,  are  again  broiight  in  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever ;  since,  if  they  had  all  agreed  in  some  general 
and  obscure  tradition  of  tiiis  sort,  it  would  Jiivai) 
little,  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  credibility 
of  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and 
nothingas  to  the  particular  circunjstances,  which 
are  made  the  angular  stones  of  the  whole  fabrick 
of  Christianity,  One  cannot  consider  the  use 
which  Clarke  makes,  so  frequentlyi^  and  ip  so 
little  purpose,  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  with- 
out laughing,  as  Calanus,  the  doctor  s  voucher  on 
jthls  occaaipni  laughed  at  the  dress  of  Ouet>icritus, 

♦  Evid.  p.  255. 
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when  he  bid  bim  strip  and  lye  down  naked  oMhe 
stones  by  him*.  The  macj  gymnosophist  had  be- 
gun, while  he  laughed^  to  tell  the  messenger  of 
Alexander,  as  a  sample  of  his  wisdom,  how  fertile 
the  world  was  in  ancient  times,  how  the  fountains 
ran  with  milk,  with  water,  with  honey,  with  wine, 
and  with  oil ;  how  Jupiter  had  destroyed  this  con- 
stitution of  things,  for  the  iniquity  of  men,  who 
abused  his  goodness  f ;  and  bad  obliged  them  to 
live  by  then*  labour ;  how  it  had  been  restored 
again  on  their  reformation,  and  what -danger  there 
w  as,  now  they  had  relapsed  into  almost  the  same 
iniquity,  that  the  end  of  all  things  should  be  at 
hand.  He  would  have  proceeded,  no  doubt,  in 
much  the  same  style,  if  Mandanis,  the  head  of 
the  order,  had  not  imposed  silence  on  hitOf  and, 
calling  Onesicritus  to  himself  from  Calanus,  had 
not  talked  with  great  decency  and  good  sense,  in  a 
manner,  and  on  subjects  proper  for  the  Greek  lo 
report  to  his  prince.  Thus  the  history  of  the  fall, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  it  are  proved  rea-^ 
wnable  and  probable/ 

XXXVII. 

Our  author  takes  a  little  more  pains  to  show, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is 
agreeable  ]p  reason.  Having  assumed,  which  he 
calls  proving,  that  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 

*  Strabo,  1.  15. 

t  •  •  •  •  ob  satiet&tem  et  luxuriam  ad  contumeliam  s^ 
^afididideruUt. 
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enci  the  notions  and  expectations  of  some  wise 
nen  among  the  heathens,  make  it  reasonable  to 
believe  God  did  make,  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago,  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  as  if 
mankind  stood  in  more  need  of  a  revelation  four 
thousand  years  after  their  race  began,  than  at 
any  other  period  j  as  if  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  were  not  the  same  four  thousand 
years  before,  when  be  made  the  first  revela- 
tion of  his  will  in  the  constitution  of  nature; 
and  finally,  as  if  tb?  notions  and  expectations  of 
Socrates  •and  Plato,  supposing  these  philosophers 
to  have  had  them  really,  proved  any  thing  more 
than  their  desire  of  more  knouledge  than  God 
thought  proper  to  give  them  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing; having  assumed  all  this,  I  say,  he  proceeds 
to  argue  in  this  manner*.  Some  sacrifice  or  ex- 
piation for  sin  was  necessary  to  be  appointed, 
'*  to  show  God's  irreconcilable  hatred  to  it.  Re- 
^*  pentaoce  might  not  be  sufficient,  pod  would 
'*  not  be  appeased  without  son^e  punishment  and 
**  satisfaction ;  and  yet  he  would  accept  soiue 
**  other  than  the  destruction  of  offenders.  This 
'*  appears,  in  the  custom  of  sacrificing,  to  have 
*^  been  the  universal  apprehension  of  mankind  :" 
and,  from  this  universal  apprehension,  he  con- 
cludes, that  ''  the  doctiine  of  the  r^dempti«n  is 
•*  plainly  agreeable  to  right  reason."  Thus  are 
these  great  n^as.ters  of  reason  reduced  to  propose 
the  most  gross  abuses  for  the  true  dictates  of  it. 
Thus  are  the  most  absurd  notions,  which  supersti^ 

*  Evid,  p.  263,  et  lequ. 
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tioti  ev^i*  fepread  in  contradiction  lo  the  liw  of 
tjatUre  dtid  t^ason,  applied  to  the  proceedings  of 
God  with  man ;  mdde  the  measure  of  divine  jas* 
lice  by  p!  ildsoph^rs,  who  determine  arid  define  the 
Aioral  attributes  of  the  deity;  and  established  as 
foundations  of  the  Christian  system,  by  divines, 
w  ho  pretend,  and  who  are  hired,  to  defend  it. 
Notions  vihich  directed  a  principal  part  of  idola- 
trous worship  dre  sanctified,  and  the  most  inhu* 
man  rites  are  rendered  the  most  itieritorioiis ;  for 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  to  thinic  that 
God  would  not  be  appeased  unless  some  blood 
was  spilled,  he  who  shed  that  of  beasts  to  expiate 
sins  did  well,  btit  he  who  shed  that  of  his  chil- 
dren did  better.  He  brought  the  punishment 
nearer  to  himself:  and  the  Phoenician  had  the  ad* 
Vantage,  in  this  respecf,  of  the  Israelite.  He 
erred,  whatever  he  sacrificed,  by  the  misapplica* 
tion  of  a  true  priiicipl^,  when  be  sacrificed  td 
IVloloch.  But  the  Israelite,  who  did  not  misap- 
ply the  principle,  would  have  pursued  it  more 
agreeably  to  sound  reasort,  and  the  unprejudiced 
light  of  nature,  if  he  had  sacrificed  his  son^  &s 
Abraham  was  ready  to  do,  or  his  daughter,  likfe 
Jephthah.  God  was  pleased  lo  accept  of  an  ex- 
piation that  cost  offenders  less  to  make,  under  thB 
MoSaical  dispensation,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us% 
But  the  same  Scriptures  prove  evidently,  that  the 
reason  of  the  thing  goes  ab  far  as  I  carry  it ;  fiince, 
tinder  the  christian  dispensation,  God  caused  the 
expiation  for  sin  to  be  made  by  the  sufferings  and 
d*^H.th  of  his  own  Son ;  than  which  nothing  can 
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h^  it^ia^ihed,  as  Clarke  *  assures  us,  mofd  bo- 
iioiirdble  and  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Governor  of  all  things. 

We  weigh  the-?©  matters  in  the  balance  of  hu* 
matt  reason,  to  which  the  appeal  is  made,  if  mea 
who  decide  cao  be  said  to  appeal,  even  though 
they  affirm  that  God  condescends  to  do  so.  They 
are  refuted,  therefore,  if  they  have  not  reason,  as 
tiell  as  revelation,  on  their  side :  and  tbe  char^ 
^f  weakening  the  cause  of  the  latter,  while  they 
presmne  to  defend  it  by  the  former^  is  made  out 
against  them.  Lei  us  proceed,  with  a  due  re- 
spect for  revelation,  and  with  no  more  than  it  de** 
serves  for  their  reastoning. 

I  say  then,  though  we  allow  men  were  in  the 
right  to  think  utiiversally  that  God  exacted  son^ 
bloody  expiation  for  sin,  and  that  repentance^ 
which  the  law  of  nature  points  out,  was  not  suf- 
ficient ;  }'€t  even  this  concession  would  not  justify 
the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  ^t 
the  bar  of  reason.  The  heathens  thought,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  or  a  son,  or  a  dau^ter, 
A'ould  atone  for  sins.  Tiierefore,  it  is  plainly 
tgreeabfe  to  the  universal  reason  of  mankind,  sig- 
tided  by  this  univerbal  apprehension,  to  believe, 
that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son,  who  had  not 
offended  him^  to  be  sacrificed  by  men,  who  ha4 
bfPeifded  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  sins, 
litid  satisfy  his  own  anger.  Surely  our  ideas  of 
Iboral  attributes  will  lead  us  to  think,  that  God 

♦  Evia.  t^.  26S. 
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WQuld  hdye  been  satisfied,  more  agreeably  to  his 
Qiercy  and  goodness,  without  any  expiation,  upon 
the  repentance  of  the  offenders;  and  more,  agree- 
ably to  his  justice,  with  any  other  expiation  rather 
than  with  this.  The  heathen  divines  were  accus* 
tomed  to  think  and  speak  of  their  gods  much  after 
the  manner  of  men.  If  one  of  them,  therefore^ 
bad  arisen  from  the  dead,  be  would  have  con* 
corred  readily  with  Clarke  in  the  maxim,  that  the 
moi^al  attributes  are  the  same  in  the  divine  nature 
as  they  are  in  our  ideas.  But  then,  he  would 
have  challenged  the  doctor  to  produce  an.example, 
ID  the  pagan  system,  of  a  god  sacrificing  his  son  to 
appease  himself,  any  more  than  of  a  god  who  was 
himself  his  own  father  and  his  own  son.  Saturn, 
be  lirigbt  say,  did  indeed  offer  up  his  son  in  sacri^ 
fice :  but  be  did  it  to  appease  Coelus,  not  himself* 
When  our  divine  is  about  to  establish,  **  that 
'^  there  is  a  fitness  and  unfitness  of  certain 
"  circaiDStances  to  certain  persons^  fqunded  ia 
"  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  qualifications 
'^  of  persons ;  he  says,  that  this  must  be  ac- 
"  knowledged  by  every  one  who  will  not  affirm, 
"  that  it  is  equally  fit  ...  •  that  an  innocent 
"  being  should  be  extremely  and  eternally  mi- 
'^  serable,  as  that  it  should  be  free  from  such 
"  misery."  The  proposition  is  true  without  dis- 
pute, though  it  is  not  true  that  we  can  alw^ays 
discern  this  fitness  and  unfitness.  Let  us  join 
issue  with  the  learned  person  here,  and  add,  U> 
strengthen  the  maxim,  that  there  is  the  same 
unfitness^  in  the  case  supposed,  whether  the  mi« 
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sery  be  assumed   eternal,    or  not.      Let  us  ask 
now,  whether  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  the  inno-* 
cence  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and   the  sufferings 
and    ]&rr«onnniou3  death  of  Christ,  can  be  recon** 
ciled   together,    and  how  ?      The  nicdsst  casuist 
would,   I  think,  be  puzzled;  but  our  casuist  goes 
on  most  dogmatically,  and  shows  no  more  regard 
to  the  dignity  than  to  the  innocence  of  the  Divine 
Person  who  died  on  the  croSs.     He  does,  indeed, 
allow,   that  no  one  can  certainly  say,  that  God 
might  not  have  pardoned  sin,  upon  repentance, 
iviihoat  any  sacrifice.     But  hie  pronounces   this 
method  of  doing  tt,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  be 
more  wise  and  fit,  for  several  prudential  reasons. 
Read  them,  they  would  appear  futile  and  imperti- 
nent, if  applied  to  human  councils:  but  in  their 
application  to   the  divine  cquncils  they  become 
profane  and  impious.     Nay,  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  show,  that  this  method    was   more  proper  to 
produce  a  contrary  effect,  than  that  which  is  as- 
signed as   a  reason  for  taking  it.     For  instance, 
the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  said,  was  proper  to  dis* 
countenance  presumption,  and  to  discourage  me^ 
fronj    repeating  their  transgressions.      Surely  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  show  by  reason,  that  th^ 
death   of  Christ  might,  and   by  fact,  that  it  has 
countenanced  presumption,  without  discouraging 
men  from  repeating   their  transgressions.     But  I 
shall   not  descend  into  particulars  that  are  trifling 
and  tedious,  and  that  would  render  a  full  answer 
to  them  little  better.     A  general  reflection,  or  two, 
m^y  ^erve^  and  are  as  much  as  they  all  deserve. 

Though 
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Though  I  am  far  from  approving  the  practice  of 
those  who  compare  so  frequently  the  divine  with 
the  human  c»coiiomy  and  policy,  and  who  build  on 
the  last  their  hypothetical  schemes  of  the  first; 
jet,  on  this  occasion,  aDd  to  frame  an  argument 
ftd  bomirtem,  it  may  b^  properly  done.  Let  ui 
Ittppose  then,  a  great  prince  governing  a  wicked 
ktid  febellious  people.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to 
punish)  he  thinks  fit  to  pardon  them.  But  he 
4>rders  bis  only  beloved  son  to  be  put  to  death,  to 
expiate  iheir  sirts,  and  to  satisfy  his  royal  ven* 
geance.  Would  this  proceeding  appear  to  tb6 
eye  of  reason,  and  in  the  unprejudiced  light  of 
nature,  ttise,  or  just,  or  good.?  No  man  dares 
to  say  that  it  would,  except  he  be  a  divine,  for 
Clark  does  in  effect  say  that  it  would  ;  since  h6 
iiiiputes  this  very  proceeding  to  God,  and  justifies 
il  i>ot  iniplicitly  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
feut  explicitly  on  the  authority  of  reason,  which 
Hjay  be  applied  to  man  as  well  as  to  God,  and 
ite  a  particular  instance  of  tlie  getieral  rule,  that 
fe,  atCoi'ding  to  him,  Common  to  both.  Allo^v 
toe  oire  reflection  more. 

Clarke  acknowledges  readily,  that  human  rea* 
mh  could  never  have  discovered  such  a  method  as 
this  for  the  reconciliatimi  of  sinners  to  an  ofFenT 
dfed  God.  But  if  reason  could  not  have  disco- 
Vei^d  it,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  reason  finds 
tio  &uch  difficulty  nor  incOnceivableness  in  it,  as  to 
Hiake  a  wise  man  «all  the  truth  of  it  in  question  ? 
the  truth  of  a  well  attested  revelation,  he  says. 
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But  here  he  plays  iht  ^8ophi»t.     He  is  to  prove 
the  aiethod  agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced  rea-' 
son,    indepenc^enliy  of   revelation.     No  matter 
how  it  came  to  be  known,  is  it  reasonable,  ia  i% 
agreeable  to  a  fitness,  founded  in  the  nat^e  of 
things,  and    in   the  qualificatioas  of    persons? 
That  is  the  point  to  be  considered.     To  consider 
it  as  reasonable  relatively  to  the  revelation  of  it» 
is  not  to  appeal  to  unprejudiced,  but  to  prejii* 
diced  reason.     It  is,  in   plain  ternis,    to  beg  tto 
question  shamefully.     Heathen  theology  was'  li*- 
cendousenougb  io  ail  conscience.     The  professors 
of  it  gave  an  extravagant  loose  to  tlieir  imagina.* 
tioos,   passed  all  the  bounds  of  probability,  and 
scarce  kept  within  those  of  conceivable  possibility* 
Thus  they  came  very  near  to  such  a  system  as  this : 
so  near,  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  added ; 
but  this  little  they  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the 
human,  and   so  lowiy  of  the  divine   nature,  as 
was  necessary  to  make   them  add.     JEscuiapius 
came  down   from    Heaven,  conversed  in  a  visible 
form  with  men,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  heal- 
ing diseases*.     The  passage  is  cited  from  Julian 
by  Clarke,  in  order  to  show,  according  to  his  laud- 
able  custom,  that   there  is  nothing  in  tlie  chris- 
tian system  which  we  may  not  believe  on  grounds 
of  reason ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  in- 
credible  than  what  tlie  least  reasonable  men  tliat 
ever  were,   wild  metaphysicians,  heathens,   here- 
ticks,  apostates,  have  believed.     It  may  be  mod 
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more  properly  to  show,  what  I  mean  to  shot^  by 
it,  bow  easy  and  short  a  transition  might  have 
been  made  by  heathen  divines,  in  the  rage  that 
possessed  them  all  of  framing  complete  schemes 
of  the  whole  order  and  state  of  things,  from  a  god 
teaching  physick  to  a  god  teaching  theology.  The 
most  ignorant  and  savage  of  them,  like  the  Phoe* 
nicians  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  for  they  were  all-  superstitious 
alike,  came,  a  little  qearer  to  the  doctrine  of  re* 
4emption.  But  even  they  did  not  come  up  to  it 
entirely.  They  meaned  to  encourage  the  pious 
practice  of  sacrificing  their  children ;  for  pious  it 
was  on  the  principle  of  expiation  by  shedding  of 
blood :  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  conceptions  they  bad  of  their  gods,  and  those 
which  christians  have  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Their  gods  had  been  men,  and  Saturn  was  a  man 
when  he  sacrificed  bis  son.  Their  ideas  of  human 
government  led  them  to  notions  of  divine  media- 
tions, and  of  expiations  by  shedding  of  blood, 
which  were  so  many  particular  redemptions.  ,  But 
nothing  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the 
most  superstitious  ol*  their  prejudices,  could  lead 
them  to  imagine  so  much  rigour  in  one  god,  as  to 
exact  that  another  should  be  sacrificed  even  by 
men  who  meaned  no  expiation,  and  in  whom  it 
was  a  murder,  not  a  sacrifice ;  nor  so  much  hu- 
mility and  condescension  in  another,  as  to  make 
him  submit  to  be  this  divine  victim.  They  could 
not  imagine  any  thing  so  repugnant  as  this  to  all 
their  ideas  of  order,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  and 

in 
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in  short,  of  theism ;  though  they  imagined  many 
other  things  that  were-really  inconsistent  with  all 
these  ideas.  Those  of  them,  therefore,  wlio  era- 
braced  this  doctrine,  after  it  had  been  revealed, 
embraced  it,  not  because  they  found  no  difficalty 
nor  inconceivableness  in  it,  which  Clarke  was  to 
prove,  by  proving  it  agreeable  to  sound  reason^  but 
merely  because  itVas  a  part  of  a  relation  tliej'  be- 
lieved true,  for  reasons  of  another  kind ;  wiiicb  is 
nothing  to  bis  purpose  under  this  head  of  argu- 
ment* 

XXXVIIL 

All  that  he  says  more  than  I  have  observed 
upon  it ;  all  that  follows  about  the  importance  of 
this  world  of  ours,  which  it  is  assumed  was  made 
for  the  sake  of  man,  and  which,  we  are  told,  is 
as  considerable  and  worthy  of  the  divine  care  as 
most  other  parts  of  our  system,  which  is  likewise 
as  considerable  as  any  other  single  sj^stem  in  the 
universe,  in  order  to  take  off  the  objection  arising 
from  the  meanness  of  the  creature ;  and    finallj, 
all  that  follows  about  the  manifestations  of  God, 
and  the  discoveries  of  his  will,  supposed  to  have 
*been   made  by   the  same  divine  Logos  toother 
beings  in  other  system.%  in  order  to  take  off  the 
imputation   of  partiality  from  tlie  Creator :  all 
this,  I  say,  is  a  rhapsody  of  presumptuous  rea- 
soning, of  profane  absurdities   disguise<l  by  epr- 
thets,  of  evasions  that  seem  to  answer,  while  "they 
only  perplex,,  and  in  one  word,  of  the  most  arbi* 

trary 
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trary  and  least  reasonable  suppositions.  I  will 
brin$r  but  one  instance  more  of  the  excellent  man* 
ner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Evidences  proves, 
that  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order 
to  salvation,  or  closely  connected  with  these,  are 
most  agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced  reason. 
He  proposes  *  the  objection  drawn  from  the  want 
of  universality  to  the  christian  revelation*  He 
had  proposed  it  before  out  of  the  oracles  of  rea- 
son, and  bis  answer  in  both  places  is  the  same. 
It  had  been  urged,  that  no  revelations,  no  institu* 
ted  religions,  had  been  universally  received  at 
any  time,  and  by  all  nations;  and  that  Christian- 
ity'is  in  the  same  case  with  the  rest :  that  the  Son 
of  God  did  not  appear,  till  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world;  and  that  since  he  did  appear,  hi$  Gospel 
has  not  ^^^n  received  universally,  and  even  hi^ 
appearance  hins  nptbeen  known  to  $  great  number 
of  nations.  The  Doctor  does  not  undertake  to 
show  how  men  may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  reve^ 
lation  of  which  they  never  heard,  though  that 
3eems  to  be  his  opinion.  But  he  insists  triumph- 
antly, that  the  same  objection  will  lie  against  na-* 
tural  religion,  and  boasts  again,  that  he  can  force 
the  objector  into  absolute  atheism.  He  boasta^ 
like  a  bully  who  looks  fierce,  speaks  big,  and  is 
little  to  be  feared;  for  there  is  no  ^uflicient  parity 
between  the  two  cases,  and  his  reason  is,  on  this 
occasion,  as  harmless  as  the  other's  sword.  To 
nffirm,  tbat  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  alike 
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tiiltoown  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  is  to  affirm 
an  untruth.  That  all  men  have  not  the  same  ca« 
pacifies  and  opportunities  of  understanding  the 
obligations  of  natural  religion,  is  true,  but  proves 
nothing. 

Go  to  aiiy  of  those  people  whom  we  caill  bar- 
barous, and  who  seem  of  all  human  creatures  to 
have  improved  their  reason  the  least,  you  will  find 
the  light  of  nature,  though  not  the  light  of  th6 
Gospel,  shining  faintly  indeed,  but  shining  fimoflg 
them ;  some  rules  of  moral  life,  some  klws  for  the 
maintenance  of  society,  some  awe  and  reverence 
of  a  Being  superior  to  man,  some  reward  for  virtue, 
some  punishment  for  vice.  The  religion  of  nature 
is  known  and  improved  itiOre  or  less  according  to 
the  different  opportunities  which  men  have,  in 
'  proportion  to  their  different  capacities,  and  per- 
haps to  the  different  degrees  in  which  they  parti- 
cipate of  one  common  nature.  But  it  is  known 
and  observed  more  or  less  every  where.  Nay, 
there  has  been  often  occasion  to  ^ish,  that  the 
same  moderation  and  innocence,  which  prevailed 
in  ignorant  nations,  had  been  found  in  those,  who 
are  more  improved  in  learning  and  civility ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  virtue  had  been  of  greater 
advantage  to  natural  religion  than  the  ignorfince 
of  vice*. 

*  .  •  .  .  Utinam  reliquis  itiortalibusi  sSmilb  modcfratio  et 
abstinentia  alieni  foret.  Tantum  plus  in  iliis  proiicit  vitiorum 
ignoratio,  quam  in  his  (ncmpe  Graecis)  cognitio  virtutis. 
Justin  Lib.  2,  C.  2.  speaking  of  the  Scythians; 
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Is  this  now  the  case  of  the  christian  religion  ?  Horn 
many  nations,  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous,  havo 
there  been,  how  many  are  there  still,  by  whom  these 
tidings,  of  good  news  have  been  never  heard,  ndr 
even  the  least  rumour  of  them  !  How  many  others 
to  whom  they  have  been  carried,  and  who  have 
ref  *s*  d  to  hear  them,  or  hearing  to  believe  them  ! 
Ali  uhe  truths  of  natural  religion  are  discoverable^ 
it  is  dllo.wed  on  ail  hands,  by  the  dtie  use  of  rea^* 
sonfi^lone;  and  God  has  left  them  to  besodis*^ 
covered :  for  though  he  ha^  not  given  the  sam« 
eapacity  to  all  men  in  any  ease,  he  has  given  the 
Qame  uieans  to  all  men .  in  this  case.  If  natural 
religion  is  discoverable  by  all  men,  revealed  reli- 
gion is  so  by  none ;  and  the  divine  tpust  have  very 
little  ieg;ar^  to  consistency,  when  be  objects,  that 
God  has  not  given  to  some  the  same  capacity  of 
making  and  iienproving  this  discovery,  as  he  has 
given  to  otliers  :  since  it  is  his  own  doctrine,  that 
in  tbose  countries  where  Christianity  has  been 
preached,  some  have  believed  and  some  have  not 
believed,  according  to  the  different  measures  of 
grace,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God^  bestovved 
jjpon  them. 

But  to  carry  this  nmtter  beyond  the  power  of 
sophism,  and  every  polemicial  artiSce ;.  let  us  supt 
pose  w|)ole  nations  as  ignorant  of  natural  religion 
as  their  bears  and  their  wolves.  Natural  religion 
would  be  still  the  same  and  of  the  same  au- 
thority. It  would  be  the  religion  of  rea* 
sonable  nature,  and  obligatory  on  all  who  had 
such  a    naturfe.    '  One    part  of    Clarke's  rea- 
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Soriings,  Mr^hich  he  supposes  falsely  to  be  alike 
applicable  both  to  that  and  to  the  christian  re- 
ligion, would  be  well  applied  in  favour  of  it. 
They  who  were  endowed  with  rationality  might 
isay,  with  soUnd  reason  and  the  unprejudiced  light 
of  nature  on  their  side,  "  God  is  not  obliged  to 
"  make  all  his  creatures,  even  all  those  that  are 
**  in  appearance  of  the  same  sipecies,  equal :  and 
*'  to  assert,  'that  he  is,  would  be  a  profane  dimi- 
^^  nution  of  his  sovereignty.  Let  us  be  thankful 
"  for  the  means  he  has  given  us,  of  improving 
**  our  knowledge  and  our  happiness.  That  he 
"  be  has  not  given  them  to  other  creatures,  would 
"  be  a  strange  reason  for  not  improving  them 
"  ourselves."  They,.who  were  not  endowed  with 
so  mucH  rationality,' would  have  no  more  obliga- 
tions incumbent  on  them  than  their  bears  and 
their  wolves.  Is  this  plea  now  applicable  to  the 
want  of  universality,  objected  to  the  christian 
revelation  ?  It  cannot  be  said,  without  equal  ab- 
surdity and  effrontery.  But  they,  to  whom  the 
terms  of  the  christian  religion  were  communicated, 
might  say,  with  sound  reason  and  the  unpreju- 
diced light  of  nature  on  their  side;  that  these  terms 
would  have  been  communicated  to  all  mankind 
alike,  if  the  revelation  had  been  from  God  ;  since 
all  mankind  were  alike  obliged  to  them,  and  sinc^- 
they,  to  whom  these  terms  had  not  been  commu- 
nicated, would  die,  and  might  be  damned  in  their 
involuntary  ignorance  of  them.  Thus  their  faith 
would  be  shocked,  or  if  it  was  not,  if  they  work- 
ed out  their  salvation   with. fear  and  trembling, 
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the  fate  of  the  others  would  continue  to  be,  what 
they  pronounced  it,  most  undeservedly  miserable* 
This  needs  little  explanation  ;  but  to  prevent 
all  cavil,  and  to  show  with  greater  evidence  how 
inconsistently  Clarke  argures,  and  would  argue, 
even  if  natural  religion  wanted  universality,  as 
much,  and  in  as  absolute  a  manner  as  he  sup- 
poses, and  as  in  fact  the  christfitir  religioa  want^ 
it,  let  us  descend  into  a  more  particular  compa- 
rison. In  one  case  then,  God  would  have  placed 
tiis  human  creatures  in  very  different  circum^ 
stances,  indeed;  but  the  religion  of  reason  obliges 
us  to  think,  that  his  proceedings  toward  them 
would  have  been  proportioned  to  these  cireum- 
stances.  In  the  other  case,  and  according  to  the 
christian  revelation,  be  has,  for  the  sake  of  one 
mantis  offence,  seduced  all  mankind  to  the  same 
deplorable  circumstances.  It  is  tr^e,  that  he 
sent  his  Son,  forty  centuries  afteni'ard,  to  redeem 
them  from  the  consequences  of  this  situation  ;  but 
the  condition  was,  that  they  believed  in  his  Son ; 
^*  for  there  is  no  name  under  Heaven  by  which 
'*  we  can  be  saved  but  the  name  bf  the  man 
**  Christ  Jesus."  They  are  condemned  without 
any  fault  of  theirs :  one  sole  and  uniform  condition 
of  saving  themselves  is  imposed  on  all  of  them,  and 
the  greatest  part  are  deprived  even  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  condition.  It  will  be  said>  perhaps, 
which  has  been  hinted  already,  that  as  the  death 
of  Christ  had  a  retroactive  effect  on  those  that 
-•  lived  and  died  before  they  were  redeemed,  so  it 

may 
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nifty  be  beneficial  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it 
since.  But  these  are  the  hy  ponheses  of  theology; 
and  surmises  of  divines,  not  the  express  and  clear 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nay,  the  divines,  who 
held  so  charitabie  an  opinion,  would  be  opposed 
by  other  divines.  St.  Thomas  is  pleased,  notwith* 
stiaading  this  text,  to  save  some  of  the  heathens, 
by  A  distkictk>n  between  implicit  and  explicit 
faith,  and  by  assuming  that  the  first  might  be  a 
saving  faith  to  those  who  lived  before  the  pvcs 
mulgation  of  tbeOospel.  But  he  is  not  so  gracious 
to  those  who  have  lived  •since  that  time.  Since 
the  Gospel  was  promulgated,  nothing  less  than 
ex{d>icit  faith  will  ^do :  and  be  damns  all  those  who 
have  it  jiat,  wbetber  they  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
no,  most  arbitrarily  and  most  inconsistently.  To 
conclude;  there  is  no  parity  between  the  two 
cases.  The  first  is  agreeable  to  all  our  ideas  of 
justice  and  goodness,  as  well  as  of  sovereignty 
and  grd^r.  But  no  subtilty  whatever  can  recon* 
cil$  the  last  to  any  ideas,  except  those  of  caprice, 
injustice,  crnelty,  and  tyranny. 

What  shall  we  say  now  ?  Is  the  cause  of  chris< 
tianity  too  bad  to  be  defended  ?  Or  is  it  defended 
booty  ?  J  think  neither.  I  have  too  much  re- 
fpect  for  revelation  to  think  one,  and  too  much 
cbaqty  for  the  least  charitable  men  alive  to  think 
the  othjar.  A  presumptuous  habit  of  reasoning, 
and  the  frenzy  jof,  m^taphysicks  are  to  be  charged 
alone.  It  would  pass  fyr  downright  madness,  if 
we  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  if  the  practice 
^f  great  and  good  mien  did  not  authorise  it  in 
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common  opinion,  to  b^ar  a  creature,  placed  in 
the  lowest  form  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake 
(o  penetrate  the  designs,  to  fathom  the  depths, 
and  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
ii\hich  tlie  niost  exiilted  of  created  intelligencies 
would  adore  in  silence.  When  the  tradition  was 
recent,  and  ifi'e  proofs  irrefragable  of  all  the  facts 
on  which  the  authoiity  of  christian  revelation  is, 
end  can  be  alone  properly  founded  ;  the  fathers 
•f  the  chnrch  might  have  stopped  the  mouths  of 
all  pretenders  to  reason,  by  refusing  to  reason  about 
a  revelation  already  proved  to  be  divine^;  by  in- 
sisting, that  every  thing  necessary  to  be  knovin 
vas  clearly  and  fully  revealed,  and  that  mysteries 
Tiere  recorded  to  exercise  our  faith,  not  our  spe- 
culations, nor  our  logick.  If  they  had  not  gone 
off  thib  rock,  irr  compliance  with  the  philosophical 
mode  of  the  age,  and  vrith  the  vanity  of  their  own 
hearts,  they  could  not  have  been  forced  from  it,, 
But  when  they  had  once  engaged  in Platonick and 
Aristotelical  reasonings  about  christian  mysteries^ 
it  was  too  late  to  go  back.  They  might  cry  as 
loudly  as  they  pleased,  which  they  always  .did 
^'ben  they  were  pinched,  that  the  judgments  and 
ways  of  God  were  acatalepta,  incomprehensible ; 
but  this  cry  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  them.  It 
could  have  no  effect  on  their  adversaries.-  They 
plight  have  made  it  a  cry  of  triumph.  They  niade  it 
little  better  than  a  confession  of  defeat ;  an4  sucl| 
It  has  continued  ever  since^ 
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If  I  mtended  to  proceed  any  further  than  Clarlfis 
leads  me  on  this   occasion/  I  micrht  consider  in 
many  more  instances,  taken  from  theuritiniis  of 
other  divines,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
(lie  manner  in  which  they  employ  reason  to  account 
for  revelation,  sometimes  literally,  soujetimes  al- 
iegorrcally,  always  presumptuously,  often  ridicu- 
lously.    To  collect  all  the  profane  nonsense  that 
has  been  broached   about  Eve  and  the   serpent, 
about  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledije,  and  about 
other  circumstances  of  the   creation  and    tjall  of 
roan,  which  the  curiosity  of  the  woman,  the  wiles 
of  the  serpent,   and   ihe  uxorious  compliance  of 
Adam  effected,  would  be  tfo   collect  an  iiumense 
Volurtie  of  all  that  has  been  writ  on  these  subjects 
by  Jews  and  Christians;  for  all  that  has  been  writ 
upon  them   is  alike  absurd.     To  run  thiough  all 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  arc 
lessons  of  publick  and  private  immoraifty,  of  im- 
modesty to  women,  and  of  sanguinaiy  ferocity  to 
men;  which  leave  us  no  room  to  be  surprised  when 
we  hear,   that  there  were  certain  hereiicks,   who 
thought  the  God  of  theOldTesiament  was  not  the 

God  of  the  New',  and  which  show  that  they  who 
compiled  the  written  law,  from  Ebdras  to  Simon 
the  Just,  had  as  little  discernment  in  the  choice 
of  their  iijaterials,  as  they  who  compiled  the  tra- 
it 4  diiions 
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ditions  of  the  oral  law  afterward  ;  both  of  which 
demonstrate,  that  notions  the  most  unworthy  of 
Gody  and  the  most  repugnant  to  the  law  of  human 
natare,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  every  age, 
though  they  were  reconciled  in  their  minds  to 
some  very  sublime  sentiments,  and  very  true  opi- 
nions :  to  run  through  all  this,  I  3ay^  would  be 
not  only  tedious,  but  shocking  to  a  man  who  con- 
sidered tb^se  passages  seriously,  even  to  him,  per-? 
)iaps,  whp  had  heard  them  read  solemnly  a  thou- 
sand times  in  his  parish  church  without  being 
pffended  at  theqn.  Suph  is  the  force  of  habit,  which 
familiarises  th^  grossest  absurdities  to  our  reason, 
as  it  does  the  most  disagreeable  s^nsation^  to  our. 
$enses. 

Types,  and  figures,  and  prophecies,  are  sub^ 
jects  on  which  the  acute  wits  of  divines  have  been 
much  exercised,  in  order  to  show  a  connection 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
how  one  prepares  us  for  and  foretells  the  other. 
J  shall  descend  into  few  particulars  concerning 
them.  There  js  no  room  for  reasoning  about  th^  two 
former.  Their  propriety  or  impropriety,  aptness  or 
unaptness,must  appear  tpthe  understanding  as  sooi? 
as  they  are  qoippared  with  the  things  typified  or 
^gured.  Thus,  for  example,  and  to  mention  no 
pther,  when  St.  Austin  *  tejls  us,  that  tbp  arjc  being 

^  Menspra  ipsa  longitudinis,  altitudinis,  latitudinisqueejus 
sign) (icat  corpus  humanum  .  •  •  quas  sit  salva  per  lignum  in 
quo  pepcndit ....  homo  Jc^s  Qhristus.  Pra^iUQciatus  e^t 
yei^turiis,  ctveiiit.  DeCiv.  Dei.  L.  15. 
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made  of  wood,  and  having  a  length,  a  height^ 
mul  breadth,  which  answer  to  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  and,  therefore  signify  a 
human  body,  it  is  plain  that  this  vessel  prefigured 
the  city  of  God,  or  the  church,  which  is  saved  by 
that  wood,  on  which  the  ttan  Jesus  Christ  was 
hanged  up;  that  his  coining  was  foretold,  and  (le 
came;  the  impropriety  and  unaptness  of  this  type 
or  figure  must  strike  you  on  the  very  first  re* 
flection. 

More  reasoning  and  a  longer  process  of  exami* 
ng^tion  are  necessary  when  prophecies  are  con- 
cerned. The  meaning  of  them  is  always  equivocal  * 
and  obscure,  and  it  may  be  doubtful  sometimes 
whether  things  were  done,  or  recorded  to  be  done, 
because  they  had  been,  or  seemed  to  have  beea 
foretold  ;  or  whether  they  had  been  foretold,  be* 
cause  tjiey  were  to  come  to  pass.  Of  prophecies 
"we  have  store,  both  of  such  as  are  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  of  such  as  foretold  what  was  to  happen 
immediately  to  him  and  to  Jerusalem,  and 
of  such  as  remain,  and  must  remain,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  unaccomplished. 
I  shall  not  set  my  feet  inio  this  labyrinth, 
where  nothing  certain  is  to  be  found,  and  from 
whence  it  is  not  ea^  to  get  out.  I  shall  be 
eontent  to  observe,  that  many  questions  are 
unresolved,  many  difficulties  unremoved^  concern* 
ing  the  first  kind  of  prophecies ;  and  that  men, 
even  inspired  men,  have  tliought  3ometimes  that 
l^v  discovered  prophecies,  when  they  made  thenit 
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and  made  them  such  as  could  aot  be  tpaintainedt 
lirilh  all  the  learning  and  all  the  subtilty  they  have 
bestowed  about  them.  It  was  for  this  reason,  I 
iuppose,  that  Clarke  omitted  modestly  the  famous 
prophecy,  **  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
**  son,"  in  the  place  .where  he  enumerates  those 
thai  foretold  the  Messiah ;  though  he  was  san* 
guine  enough  to  insist  on  some  of  no  less  difficult 
application ;  as  that  ^'  the  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
•*  part  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  comes ;"  and  on 
others  that  have  had  no  accomplishment,  as  that 
in  the  Psahns,  that  God  would  ^'  give  him  the 
**  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
•*  of  the  Earth  for  his  possession,"  which  is  be- 
come by  the  event  more  applicable  to  Foe  or  Mo- 
homet,  than  to  the  true  Messiah* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  our  way  to  observe  here, 
that  as  the  vague  undetermined  sense,  and  the 
ambiguous  dark  expressions  of  the  Bible  have  led 
sacred  w  riiers  and  others  to  suppose  prophecies, 
applicable  to  Christ,  where  none  such  were  in- 
tended ;  so  the  Mahometan  doctors  have  taken 
this  advantage  to  assume,  that  their  false  prophet 
is  plainly  promised,  both  in  the  old  and  ucnv 
covenant.  They  quote  the  text  in  Deuteronomy, 
where  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  came,  or  mani- 
fested himself,  from  Sinai,  and  rpse  up  froni 
Seir*,  that  he  sbined  forth  from  mount  Paran« 
Jn  this  passage  they,  find  the  law  given  to  ^|.oses, 

*  C.  33,  V.  2, 

"         •  th6 
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tHe  Gospel  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koran  to 
Mahomet ;  and  this  ihey  support  by  topographical 
proofs.     Seir  is,  according  to  them,   that  extent 
of  hills,  which  run  from  the  Red  to  the  Dead  Seat 
close  to  Jerusalem.     Paran  is  that  .mountain  i^i 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  near  tp  Mecca,  where  Ma- 
homet received  the  first  chapters  of  hisJoaperlinent 
book.     I  wonder   these  commentators  have  not 
observed  fuithcr,  that  froni  the  Lord's  right  hand 
there  went  a  fiery  law  for  them.     This  epithet 
Icould  never  be   more   properly  applied.  ^  Your 
Homer  alludes  to  fire  in  his  descriptions ^f  battles. 
The'  devastations  of  war  are  complied  by  other 
poets  to  those  of  fire;  aij(J»  the  Mahometan  law 
tnighb  be  called  fiery  at  least,  as  well  as  the  Mo- 
saical.     These  doctors  bring  two  other  quotationi 
frbrti  the  Psalms.     The  first  is  iu  our  translatioHi 
DutbfZion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  :God  baj 
iBhined  *.     In  the  Syriack  theysay,  it  is  God  hath 
'made  a  crown  of  glory  to  shine  out  of  Zion ;-  and 
they  add,   that  the    words,^   renflered  crown  of 
glory,  are  in  the  original,  Hilan  Mahmudan,    by 
which  the  passage  would  be  made  to  signify,  (uod 
has  sent  th^  domination  of  Mahomet  with  splen- 
dour out  of  Zion.     The  $econd  is  taken,  from  the 
psalm,  which  is  called  the  Psalm  of  Solomon  f, 
and  which  describes  in  the  future  tense  all  the 
glories  of  hisr^ign.     Tf^s  our  divifles  agree   tq 
^/e  so  ;  btit  having  assumed,   oo  one  kqows  why, 

that 
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that  Solomon  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  they 
assert,  that  the  prophecy  looks  forward  to  the 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  and  that  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  is  meaned,  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  images.  The  Mahometan  doctors 
fix  the  sense  of  it^  by  asserting,  against  Jews  and 
Christians  both,  that  the  Arabick  version  employs 
the  proper  and  usual  word  Medina,  where  it  in 
said,  that  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass 
of  the  Earth :  after  which  they  ask,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  what  other  prophet,  beside  Maho- 
met, ever  came  out  of  Medina,  or  even  of  Ara- 
bia? They 'go  further,  and  they  assume,  that 
Christ  himself  foretold  the  coming  gf  Mahomet, 
vhen  he  said,  that,  if  he  did  not  go,  the  Paraclete 
Would  not  come ;  but  that  when  he  did  go,  be 
would  send  him  *.  They  pretend,  that  this  pas- 
sage was  still  more  honourable  for  their  prophet, 
that  Christ  spoke  of  himself  in  it  as  of  the  precur-r 
sor  of  Mahomet,  and  that  it  has  beep  corrupted. 
But  still  the  prophecy^  they  say,  is  sufficiently 
clear,  since  Paraclet  is  in  Arabick  Ahmed,  and 
since  Ahmed  or  Mahamnied  are  the  same. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  attempts  to 
explain  and  enforce  revelation  by  reason,  relates 
to  internal  proofs,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  divine 
original  of  the  Scriptures,  Clarke,  whom  I  fol- 
low, does  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  any  external 
proofs,  on  such  as  might  establish  beyonc^  all  rea-^ 
^onable  doubt  the  antiquity,  the  geniyneness,  anjjf 

•  St,  John  l6,  Y.  J3. 

the 
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the  authority  of  the  books  themselves  *  :  and  yet 
the  least  grain  of  such  proof  as  this  would  out- 
weigh all  the  volumes  of  problematical  and  futile 
reasoning,  that  has  been  so  tediously  employed 
to  give  some  colour  to  the  other.  He  refers  us 
indeed  to  the  collection  that  we  find  in  Grotiusf 
of  many  particulars  contained  in  sacred^  and  con- 
firmed by  profane  history.  BiA  Grotius  and  he 
should  have  seen,  that  every  one  else  would  see 
the  fallacy  of  this  pretended  proof.  The  concur- 
yexxt  testimony  of  contemporary,  disinterested, 
und  unprejudiced  authors  is,  no  doubt,  a  princi- 
pal foundation  of  the  credibility  of  any  history :  and 
such  a  testimony  these  men  would  have  it  thought 
that  they  produce,  when  they  quote,  with  much 
pomp,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Indian^ 
and  Greek  traditions  and  histories*  But  none  of 
these  were  of  such  authority ;  or  if  the  most 
ancient  of  them,  such  as  Sanchooiathon  for  in- 
stance, and  even  others  more  modern,  like  Be* 
rosus,  or  Abydenus,  or  Eratosthenes,  or  Ma- 
jietho,  were  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  in 
their  history  and  chronology  ;  yet  it  is  certain^ 
that  they,  by  whom  alone  these  testimonies  are 
ponveyed  to  us,  were  so  little  of  that  character, 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  for  instance,  that  their  de- 
sign in  writing,  however  they  blundered  sometimes 
[n  the  execution  of  it,  was  to  make  profane  chro- 
nology and  history  appear  conformable  to  those  of 
the  Bible  at  any  rate.     That  they  did  so,   every 

•  Evid.  p.  269.        t  De  Verit  Rcl.  Christ. 

scholar 
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scholar  knows  in  sonae  instdtices,  which  matwtheV  ^ 
authority  jtistly  precarious  in  every  insfatlce  ^f 
t|)i8  kind.     But  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  the^ 
impure  channels  are  pore,   and  that  Ihey  havfe 
conveyed  these  anecdotes  down  to  Usjust  as  they 
stood  in  the  ancient  books,  from  which  they  are 
said  to  be  taken.  What  will  this  cohffession  prove  ? 
It  will  ptove,  that  there  were  Variotis  traditions, 
in  a  most  remote  antiquity,  concerning  the  ere* 
ation,  ihe  flood,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
about  Abraham  and  other  patrmtc)fis,  about  David 
and  other  kings  of  the  Jews.     It  will  show,   that 
the  Phoenicians,    the   Egyptians,    the  Israelite^ 
and  probably  every  one   of  the  Eastern  nations, 
had  their  ^systems  of  traditions,  whereof  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  alone  is  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire.    The  san>e  names^  and  many  circumstances 
of  the  same  events,  must,   of  course  have  beett 
mentioned  in  all.     But  such  a  conformity  proves 
nothings     As  they  agree  in  some,  they  might  dif- 
fer in  other   particulars :  and    the   whole  tenou^ 
of  those  that  are  lost  might  be  repugnant  to  one  ' 
another,  and  to  that  of  the  Jews.     Abraham  was 
a  name  famous  in  all  of  them.     Isaac  was  knowii 
to  the  Arabians  as  well  as  Ismael,  and  Ismael  to 
the  Jews  as  well  as  Isaac  ;  but  they  tell  very  dif- 
ferent stories  about  the  legitimacy,  and  rank,^  arid 
favour  with  God  of  the  two  broihersi  as  welj  ai 
about  the  descent  from  them.     In  one  of  these, 
we  find  a  genealogy  down  to  Christ.    In  the  otjier 
the  Mahometans  find, a  gei-ealogy  ofall  those  who 
wer^  born  with  the  signs  of  a  prophet  down  to 

Mahomet. 
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Mahomet.     I  couW  set  the  fallacy  of  this  sort  of 
proof,  in  general  and  in  particular,  as  it  h  ap- 
plied both  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  New, 
in  a  stronger  light ;  if  I  did  not  hapten  back  from 
this  digression,  to  that  which  ts  more. immediately 
my  subject,  in  order  to  fehow  you  a  further  abuse 
of  this  manner  of  reasoning,  on  which  the  absurd 
pile  of  artificial  theology  has  been  erected,  and  is 
supported.     The  abuse,  I  mean,  is  that  whereby 
divines  admit  Uie  first,  the  most  plausible  and 
the  strongest  objection  that  atheism  ever  made  to 
the  existence  of  God  ;  form  a  sort  of  partial  al- 
liance with  the  professors  of  it,  and  assist  them  ia 
undermining  the  fundamental  article  of  all  reli- 
gion, which  they  hope  vainly  to  maintain  after- 
ward by  the  help  of  a  few  hypothetical  propa. 
This  abuse  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  presump- 
tion which  has  been  spoken  of,  the  presumption  of 
those  who  think,    that  the  christian  revelation 
wants  to  lean   on  human  reason,  and  to  be  Ex- 
plained and  enforced  by  it ;  but  from  a  false  rea- 
feoning,  in  which  philosophers  have  indulged  their 
pride,  and   their  curiosity,  ever  since  there  was 
such   a  thing  as  philosophy  in  the  world.     Let  us 
descend   into  a  particular  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  speak  of  it  a  little  at  large. 


XL. 

After  pleading  the  cause  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  I  am  now  to  plead  that  of  God 
>  himidlj 
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himself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  of  Seneca^  fit 
his  treatise  De  Provideotia,  against  divines  and 
atheists  in  confederacy. 

That  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  we  arrive, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  phsBnamena,  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  author  of  nature,  of  a  first  intelli- 
gent Cause  of  all  things,  selfexistent,  and  the  feun* 
tain  of  all  existence^  all-perfect^  and  the  initnita- 
b!e  original  of  all  perfections,  has  never  been,  and 
can  never  be  broken.  How  should  reason  dis- 
solve a  demonstration  reason  has  made,  by  lead-* 
ing  us  from  things  perceived  by  sense  and  by  in- 
tuition to  that  existence  which  cannot  be  per- 
ceived *  ?  The  atheist  cannot  be  said  properly  to 
argue  against  the  most  evident,  and,  in  my  appr€«« 
hensioR,  the  most  comfortable  truth,  which  hu- 
man reason  demonstrates.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
cavil  at  it :  and  thus  far  the  association,  between 
him  and  the  theist^  has  been  carried  too  generally 
in  all  ages. 

Ignorance  that  was  real,  and  knowledge  that 
was  fantastick,  superstition  and  philosophy  com- 
bined to  create  gods,  whose  existence^  could  not 
be  demonstrated,  .  But  these  gods,  these  hypo- 
thetical deities,  did  no(  interfere  witb  the  one  Sur 
preme  Being,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
worshipped  them :  "  a  rebus  physicis  tracta  ratio 
"  ad  commentitios  et  iktos  deos."  These  were 
the  most  ancient,  and  like  the  sun,   the  first  and 

♦  Ratio  quae  ex  rebus  percepti»  ad  id  quod  non  percipmbft- 
tttv  aducit.    Acad.  Qua»t.  1. 2. 

principal. 
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principal  objects  of  adoration.     They  were  the  dii 
majorum  gentium.     But  they  were  visible  and 
generated  gods,  as  they  are  called  by  Plato :  and 
however  confusedly  this  appellation  was  employed 
in  common  use,  the  0so*  were  always  distinguished 
from  0  esoc  and  to  Qaov.  The  Timasus  distinguishes 
them  sufficiently;  and   Proclus,  in  his  comment 
upon  it,  where  he  mentions  the  doubts  and  dis« 
putes  that  arose  about  the  many,  affirms  that  the 
behef  of  one  God  was  uniform.     Even  they,  who 
believed    some    of  the  many  etefual,    believed 
them  so  by  an  eternal  creation  or  procession  from 
the  one,  and  if  equal  in  time,  yet  not  so,  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  causality,  nor  selfexisient. 
Celsus  -was  a  strenuous  polytheist,  and  yet  when 
he  pleaded  for  the  worship  of  daemons,  he  asserted, 
"  that  the  one  true  God  is  never  to  be  neglected, 
"  neither  by  day  nor  night,  neither  in  publicknor 
'*  private,  neither  in  vrords  nor  actions ;  but  that 
"  our  minds  ought  to  be  directed  (jonstantly  to 
"  him."     In   short,  when  the  pagan  theists  were 
called  upon  to  explain  themselves,  they  made  a 
profession  of  their  faith  easily  reconciled  to  true 
theism :  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  re- 
jected, like  Eusebius,  these  professions  as  those  of 
men  who  only  denied  what  they  were  shamed 
from  owning  by  Christianity,  had  a  very  ill  grace ; 
since  they  themselves  were  every  day  etnployed  to 
explain  and  alter  old  doctrines  by  neW,  and  were 
nursing  up  a  sort  of  polytheism,  which  became 
little  different  from  that  of  the  pagaiOS^  and  wl|iqh 
VoL^VIIL  L  wki, 
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needs,  at  this  hour,  as  mucb  itidulgeifice  to  tnak^ 
it  pass  for  any  thing  else. 

That  there  were  some  nr)en  who  knew  ttot  God 
in  all  ages,  may  be  true ;  but  tlie  scandalous  task 
of  combating  his  existence,  under  the  mask  of 
theism  was  reserved  for  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians. It .  wa^  undertaken  probably  as  soon  as 
philosophers,  who  professed  such  sciences,  arose* 
It  was  undertaken  certainly  in  an  unknown  s^nti- 
qiiity^  for  as  early  as  the  most  ancient,  and  es- 
pecially the  most  learned  nations  appear  to  us,  we 
see  such  doctrines  and  institutions  established,  as 
owe  plainly  their  original  to  objections  raised 
against  the  proceedings  of  Divine  Providence. 
What  were  the  Osiris  and  Typho  of  tl^  Egyp- 
tians, the  Oromazes  and  Arimanius  of  the  magi, 
the  good  and  bad  planets  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the 
Zeus  and  H^des  of  the  Greeks,  the  Monas  and 
Dyas  of  Pythagoras,  the  concord  «and  discord,  or 
two  principles  of  other  philosophers;  what. were 
all  these  but  so  many  inventions,  [^ously  designed 
to  account  for  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that 
there  is  in  the  "world  ?  To  account  for  the  sup- 
posed unjust  distribution  of  them,  other  expedi- 
ents had  been  found.  Beside  a  metempsychosis 
or  transmigration  of  souls,  from  the  bodies  of 
men  into  tiiose  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  ^nd  after 
a  revolfltion  of  many  ages  ioto  the  bodies  of  men 
again,  the  Egyptians  held  a  Heaven  and  a  Hell, 
into  one  of  which  the  good  were  to  be  received, 
and  to  live  with  the  gods,  while  the  wicked  were 
tormented  in  the  other.     Pythagor^aand  Plato 
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hdd  learned  ihiS  doctrine  from  ttem*.     But  the 
former  thought  to  give  it  more  weight  by  pretend- 
ing to  have  gone  in  person !to  the  infernal  shades: 
and  the  latter  quoted,    for  the  same  purpose, 
Heres  of   Pamphilia,  who  had  been  sent  from 
thence  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  there. 
It  is  worth  While  to  mention  the  particulars  related 
by  him,  in  order  to  show  how  much  the  ancient 
theists  were  persuaded,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
existence  oJF  all  mankind  in  a  future  state,  and  a 
more  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, could  excuse  the  assumed  irregular  and 
unjust  proceedings  of  Providence  in  this  life,  on 
which  atheists  founded  an  objection  that  the  others 
admitted  too  easily.   iEacus  then,  and  Minos,  and 
Rhadamantbus  sat  in  judgment  in  the  field  of 
truth,   "  in  )!ampo  veritatis."     All  the  souls  of 
the  dead  were  brought  before  this  tribunal.    There 
they  were  tried,  and  the  separation  of  the  righte- 
ous  from   the  wicked  was  made.     The  former 
were  placed  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the 
left:  the  former  went  upward,   to  live  with  the 
gods  in  Heaven,   the  latter   downward,    to  live 
with  the   furies  in  Hell.     Of  these,   however,  a 
distinction  was  made.     Such  souls  as  were  judged 
curable,  and  required  only  a  little  more  purifica- 
tion, the   anim®  $anabiles,  were  delivered  from 
Hell  iafter  a  year  of  suffering;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  a  review  of  souls  was  made  annually.     Let 
Die  observe,  by.  the  way,  that  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 

♦  Plato  de  Rep.  1.  10. 
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gatory  is  plainly  proved  by  tJtm  doctrine»  according 
to  Clarke's  way  of  proving,  and  better  tbun  by  ^ 
passage  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Mai^ci^beeB, 
to  be  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  and  the  t|tfi.prc^i|r 
diced  light  of  nature  in  general;  and  Ibat  thn 
particular  circmnstance  of  ap  annual  reyievr  of 
souls  fevoura  extyemely  a,  &ci;  which  the  Fraii<is<* 
can  monks  asserted,  and  tt®  C9UQ(3l  of  Basle  cfen-^ 
sured,  the  anooai  descent  of  their  fouoder  into 
Purgatory:  from  whence  he  delivi^red,  by  a  spedal 
jM'ivilege,  and  ci^rriefl  with  him  to  Heaven,  tbn 
sojujs  of  all  those  of  his  oiiyn  ^rd^c*.  WMt  iM 
may  be  made  of  these  ob^ervatiQnSi  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  deteroMne*  B.u,i  I  tliink*  you  will  agree 
with  me  on,  the  wholq;^  th^t  the  cavils  raised,  oa 
account  of  physical  and  moral  eyil>  are  aj$  old  9i 
metaphysicks  and  theology. 

They  who  arrived  by  proofs,  a  posteriori,  at  a 
demonstration  of  God's  existence,  might  think, 
very  rationally,  that  whatever  discoveries  thej 
madq  further,  concerning  his  nature,  bis  attri* 
butesy  and  his  will,  must  be  made  by  the  same 
meansi  and  that  what,  could  not  be;  so  discovered* 
could  not  be  discovered  at.  all.  Thus  mea  of 
common  sense  might  think,  and  by  proceeding  in 
this  method,  they  might  be  si)re  of  acquiring  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  wanteds  and  be  sale 
against  falling  into  errour ;  ^ince  to  proceed  ia 
this  method  is  to  follow  natural  revelation,  and 

• 

*  Beatus  Franciscus  er  divuio  privilegio  quotannis  ad  Pur* 
gatorium  descendit,  suosqua  omnesad  Coelum  deducit.  Spond. 
aa«  1443/ 
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insleftd  of  employing  our  reason  about  the  sug- 
gestions of  ioEiagiqation,  to  employ  ber  about 
tho^  of  nature^  which  are  the  suggestions  of  God 
l^iiiself.  But  we  may  be  assured,  that  there 
were^  in  those  days»  as  there  are  in  ours,  men  of 
ukieaininon  sense,  who,  setting  themselves  far 
above  the  vulgar,  proceeded  on  a  very  vulgar 
principleii  and  made  themselves  the  measure  of  all 
Being,  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  the  re^t. 
When  modern  divines  tell  us^  that  we  are  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  they  mean  it  with  a  re« 
gard  to  our  intellectual  system,  and  they  proceed 
m  the  yery  same  mani\er  with  those  ancient  di- 
vine^ who  Df)ade  Gdd  after  their  own  image*  To 
9ay  the  firsts  is  more  decent;  but  the  last  is  always 
dome;  for  there  can  be  no  application  from  (iod, 
^hom  we  do  not  know,  to  man.  The  applica- 
tioa  mustbe  made,  and  it  always  is  so,  from  man, 
whom  we  do  know,  to  God. 

When  w.e.  contemplate  the  works  of  God 
V  »  •  •  .  euQ9  Buqpicimus  magni  coelestia  mundi 
'*  templa  super  steilisque  micantibus  seihera  fix* 
**  urn,  et  venit  in  mentem  lunas  solisque  viarum  ;^' 
they  give  us  very  clear  and  determined  ideas  of 
nvisdom  and  power,  which  we  call  infinite,  because 
they  pass,  in  the  exercise  of  them,  all  the  bounds 
faf  odir  coneeptiona  Thvs  fi^r  the  r^aftoner  h  pos- 
teriori went  iormerly,  and  goes  now ;  because 
thei  phsanoffieoa  ednduot  him  thus  far,  and  give 
liim  these  ideas,  with  an  invariable  uniformity. 
But  the  reasoners  i  priori  have  been  never  thus 
confined.    As  soon  as  they  had  proved  to  them* 
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selves  the  existence  of  a  first  kitejligent  Cause  of - 
all  things,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  other  me- 
thod fflone,  they  abandoned  it,  and  having  as-^ 
sumed  that  divine  and  human  intelligence  are  the 
same,  in  kind  at  least,  they  proceeded  in  all  their' 
reasonings  about  the  nature,  moral  attributes,  and' 
will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard  to  the  phae^ 
npmena,  but  often  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them..  In  short,  no  true  theist  ever  asserted,  with 
greater  assurance,  this  undeniable  truth,  that 
every  thing  which  God  has  done  is^  for  that 
very  reason,  right,  than  these  false  theists  have 
asserted  the  repugnancy  of  many  things,  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  world,  to  the 
moral  attributes,  and  even  to  the  wisdom  of  God. 
God  is,  in  their  notion  of  him,  nothing  more  than 
an  infinite  man.  He  knows  as  we  know,  is  wise 
as  we  are  wise,  and  moral  as  we  are  moral ;  but , 
his  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  and  his  morality  are  in 
their  nature  infinite,  though  they  are  not  exercise4 
alike  in  the  production  of  all  the  phcenomenai  nqr 
with  a  constant  harmony,  nor  consistency. 


XLr. 

Nq  man  has  been  more  dogmatical  on  this  head 
than  Clarke*.  He  is  much  scandalised  at  those 
theists,  among  others,  who  being  so  absurd  as 
to  imagine  that  goodnessand  justice  are  not  tb^ 

•  Evid.  p.  26. 
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9ame  in  God  whkh  they  are  in  our  ideas,  but 
something  transcendent,  think  it  is  impossible  we 
should  argue  wUh  any  certainty  about  them. 
This  opinion,  he  says,  does  not  stand  on  any  con-> 
si^tent  principles,  aad  must  finally  recur  to  abso- 
lute atheism.  Now  I  own  very  freely,  that  ihe 
opinion  is  mine,  and  that  it  is  one  of  those  which 
1  think  it  impious  to  aiter,  **  <ju8b  deseri  k  me, 
"  dum  quidem  spirar^  potero,  nefas  judico.'* 
Far  from  apprehending,  that  I  shall  be  reduced 
to  atheism  by  holding  it,  the  doctor  seems  to  me 
in  some  danger  of  being  reduced  to  manifest  ab- 
surdity by  holding  the  contrary  opinion. 

After  repeating  over  and  over,  of  all  the  moral 
attributes,  that  Ibey  are  the  same  in  God  as  tliey 
are  in  our  ideas,  and  that  he  who  denies  them  to 
be  so  may  as  well  deny  the  divine  physical  attrit 
butes,  the  doctor  insists  only  on  two  of  the  former, 
pn  thos^  x)f  justice  and  goodness.  He  was  much 
in  the  right  to  contract  the  generality  of  his  asser- 
tion. The  absurdity  of  ascribing  temperance  for 
instance,  or  fortitude  to  God,  would  have  been 
too  gross  and  too  vipjule  even  to  eyes  that  pre- 
judice had  blinded  the  most.  .  But  that  of  ascnb- 
ingjustice  and  goodness  to  him,  according  to  our 
notion^  of  them,  might  be  better  covered*  and 
was  enough  for  his  purpoiie,  tl^)ugh  not  less  really 
absurd. 

If  justice  and  goodness  be  >  not  thesame  in  God 
Its  in  oi^r  ideas*,  then  we  mean  nothing  when  we 

•  Pvid.,p.  26p 
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3ay,  that  God  is  necessarily  just  and  good,  an4y 
for  the  same  reason,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  that 
we  know  not  what  we  meaOy  when  weaffirno,  that 
he  is  an  intelligent  and  wise  Being.  These  are  the 
doctor's  own  words,  and  surely  they  show,  that 
great  men,  in  common  estioiation,  are  sometimes 
great  triflers.  When  they,  who  are  of  his  opinion, 
affirm,  that  God  is  necessarily  just  iand  good,  ac* 
cording  to  their  precise  notions  of  justice  and 
goodness,  they  know,  indeed,  what  they  mean, 
and  they  mean  very  presumptuously.  When  they, 
who  are  not  of  his  opinion,  say,  that  God  is  just 
9nd  good,  they  too  have  a  meaning,  which  is  not 
less  reasonable  for  being  more  modest.  They 
ascribe  all  conceivable  perfections  to  God,  moral 
and  physical,  which  can  belong  to  a  divine  nature 
and  to  a  Supreme  Being;  but  they  do  not  presume 
to  limit  them  to  their  conceptions,  which  is  their 
prime  with  doctor  Clarke.  £very  thing  shows 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God^  conformably  to 
our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical 
world  and  in  the  moral.  But  every  tbuig  does 
pot  show,  in  like  manner,  the  justice  and  good-^ 
nessof  God^  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  either.  The  physical  attributes  are 
in  their  nature  more  glaring,  and  less  equivocal 
The  divine  and  the  atheist,  therefore,  deny  that 
to  be  just  or  good,  which  is  not  one  or  the  other 
according  to  their  ideas.  The  theist  acknoviriedges 
whatever  God  has  done  to  be  just  and  good  in 
itself,  though  it  does  not  appear  such  in  every 
distance,  confonimbly  to  his  ideas  of  justice  and 
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goodness.  He  imputes  the  difference  to  the  dd'^ 
feet  of  bis  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the 
divine  attributcv  Where  be  sees  tbemi  he  owns 
Chem  explicitly :  where  he  does  not  see  them,  he 
pronounces  nothing  about  them.  He  is  as  far 
from  denying  them,  as  be  is  from  denying  the 
DPisdom  and  power  of  God.  In  every  case  he 
Icuows  what  he  means,  and  his  meaning  is  in  every 
case  rational,  pious,  and  modest. 

Will  the  diving  say,  that  he  does  not  deny  the 
justice   and  goodness  of  God,  because  he  proves 
them,  in  general,  k  priori ;    and   that  when   he 
denies  them  in  particular  instances,  he  only  de- 
Dies  the  complete  exercise  of  them  in  this  ]^orl(i^ 
bec&use  that  is  reserved  for  another  ?    When  he 
proves  then  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  he 
proves  them  as  be  could  not  prove  even  his  intel« 
jigience,  that  is  k  priori :  and  when  he  denies  them, 
bis  denial  is  absolute;  unless  an  hypothesis,  which 
may  be  denied  on  npuch  better  grounds,  for  we 
speak  here  of  reason,  not  of  revelation,  he  true. 
But  what  is  this  proof  k  priori  ?    Does  it  prove 
that  justice  and  goodness,    though   they  are  so 
connected  with  the  physical  attributes,  that  when 
ire  ascribe  one  we  are  obliged,  by  necessary  con- 
jequeiice,  to  ^scribe  the  other  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  yet  so  distinct,  that  they  inay  be  $e« 
.parated  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  that  either 
of  them  may  act  as  independently  of  his  wjsdom, 
as  of  one  another  ?     If  this  be  said,  they  who  say 
it may  assnme>  in  consequence,  that  the  Suprenoe 
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Being  is  sometimes  partial,  instead  of  being  alvrayt 
jast,  and  sometimes  evil,  instead  of  being  always 
good  ;  wJDich  hypothesis  might  •  have  saved  the 
ancients  the  trouble  of  inventing  that  of  the  two 
principles,  and  sets  the  reasoning  of  such  a  divine, 
8&  Qarke,  on  principles  as  little  consistent  as  ttiat 
of  an  atheist.  Does  the  argument  k  priori  prove 
thai  the  justice,  and  goodness,  and  wisdoiB,  and 
power  of  God  are  so  intimately  connected,  and  ar« 
so  much  the  same  by  nature,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  in  the  exercise  of  them  ?  In  this  case, 
iris  natut  at  attributes  absorb  the  moral.  The  will 
of  God  is  not  determined,  sometimes  by  one 
moral  attribute,  and  sometimes  by  another,  like 
that  of  man,  but  by  a  concurrence  of  them'  all 
ivitb  his  wisdom  in  every  act  of  it.  God  is  then 
infinitely  wise :  he  does  always  that  which  is  fittesit 
to  be  done.  That  which  is  fittest  to  be  done  is 
is  always  just  and  good,  and  the  dispute  is  over* 

No,  ^ays  the  divine.  However  you  distinguish, 
or  hojvever  you  blend  the  divine  attributes,  there 
'is  a  rule,  according  to  which  the  exercise  of  these 
attributes  is  determined,  and  must  be  cha^ 
racterised.  This  rule  is  the  reason  of  things,  re- 
sulting from  their  eternal  relations,  which  are 
fiucb  as  they  appear  to  be  to  the  understandings 
of  all  ^intelligent  beings.  God  appeals  to  this 
rule;  we  have  a  right  to  judge  him  by  it:  and 
therefore,  when  he  appears  neither^  just  hoc 
good  a  posteriori,  though  we  know  Ilim  to  be 
so  k  prbri,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  bypOf 
thesis  or  other,  in  order  to  repopcile  the  exercise 

9f 
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of4ils  attribute*  to  this  rule.  "  Quo  teneam  Pro- 
**  tea  nodo  ?"  It  is  hard  to  follow  men,  from 
supposition  to  supposition,  through  all  the  mazes 
of  inptaphysical  theology.  There  ia  no  end  of 
it  neither:  and  if  I  showed  Clarke,  that  the  un* 
derstanding  of  all  mankind,  his  own  among  the 
rest,  are  extremely  apt  to  understand  things  to 
be  what  they  are  not,  that  they  are  imperfect  and 
depraved  *,  and  that  his  role  of  judging  God  by 
man  is,  therefore,  to  the  last  degree  impertinent, 
o\^  this  account,  as  well  as  on  many  others  ;  if 
all  this  was  shown,  I  say,  it  would  not  serve  to 
silence  men,  who  seek  nothing  more  than  to  main* 
tMn  the  honour  of  the  gown  by  having  the  last 
word  in  every  dispute.  We  shall  do  better  there* 
fore,  to  go  as  far  back  as  we  can  to  the  origin  of 
this  dispute,  where  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  as  it  is  carried  on,  so  it  was  founded  on  a 
previous  question  or  two,  miserably  begt^ed  on  one 
side,  and  as  foolishly  granted  on  the  other. 

The  argument,  by  which  Epicurus  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  there  could  be  no  God,  since  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  evil  in  the  world,  is  stated 
more  strongly  than  it  is  refuted  by  Lactantius,  in 
bis  book  De  IrX  Dei.  Au.  Gellius  quotes  a  pas- 
sage of  Q.  Claudius,  the  annalist,  wherein  the. 
gods  are  condemned  for  their  iniquitous  distribu- 
iionof  good  and  evilf  :  and  Plutarch  introduces 

.    *  Dem.  f).  125.     .  , 

+  HsBC  roaxime  versatur  deorum  iniquitas,  quod  deteriorcs 
tint  incolumiores,  neque  optimum  quempiam  inter  nos  siuunt 
'^iwrnare,    L.  17,  C.  !?• 
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bis  dialogue,  concerning  the  delay  of  divine  jus* 
lice  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  men,  by  supposing 
tbat  Epicurus,  who  was  just  gone  out  of  the  coia- 
pany,  had  peurcd  forth;*  whole  torrent  of  blas- 
phemy aj^iinst  the  providence  of  God  for  this 
delay-  In  the  third  book  of  the  Nature  of  the . 
Gods»  all  the  powers  of  elocution  are  called  forth, 
in  a  sprightly  declamation  to  exaggerate  pfay$ica^ 
and  moral  evil,  and  to  conclude  as  directly,  as  nn 
academician  could  conclude,  from  their  existeRce, 
and  from  the  assumed  unjust  dispensations  of  Pro* 
Tidence,  that  there  is  no  God.  These  instancest 
to  which  I  refer  you,  are  sufficient.  They  ai*e 
ancient  themselves,  and  they  ans  copies  of  others 
BKich  more  ancient.  But  as  bold  as  the  charge  is^ 
and  as  high  as  it  wa$  sounded,  the  belief  pf  God*s 
existence  could  not  have  been  shaken  by  it  in  th6 
minds  of  men«  nor  could  tbey  have  been  reduced, 
88  they  have  t>een  from  the  most  early  ages,  to 
defend  a  demonstrated  truth  by  jevasions,  by  so* 
|>htsms,  by  hypotheses,  and  by  all  the  low  expMi- 
entslbat  are  employed  to  palliate  erroin*,  if  theists 
had  not  been  seduced  many  ways  into  .a  coofede* 
racv  with  atheists. 

Tire  ch»e  before  us  affords  a  signal  elxatpple, 
the  most  signal  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  of 
the  danger  we  run,  whenever  we  soar,  in  .the 
vague  of  abstract  reasoning,  too  fir  frbm  the  phae^ 
Don^na  of  our  system.  To  be  real,  our  know- 
ledge must  rise  in  it.  To  be  useful,  it  must  be 
applicable  to  it.  But  philosophers  appear  often 
likecomets^  tbat  rise  out  of  our  sys tern/ just  cross / 

"it, 
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It,  disorder  it,  wad  go  oat  of  it^gain.  The  ^yeoe^ 
rai  observation  has  been  inculcated  throughout  all 
I  have  written,  and  it  has  been  just  now  applied^ 
particularly  to  the  proceeding  of  those  reasoners 
it  priori,  who  either  becaflne  atheists  th^mseives^ 
or  who  supported  the  cavils  of  those  who  were 
such,,  till  these  cavils  became  arguments  founded 
on  atheistical  principles,  and  therefore  difficult,  I 
might  say  impossible,  for  tho^e  who  had  established 
tibese  principles,  to  answer.  A  self-existent  Be« 
log,  ^e  first  Cause  of  all  things^  infinitely  power« 
ful,  and  infinitely  wise,  is  the  God  of  natural  tfaeo^ 
logy:  and  we  may  advance,  without  any  fear  of  bein|r 
disproved,  that  as  the  whole  s^^stem  of  the  universe 
hears  testitnony  to  this  great  truth,  so  the  whole 
is^stem  of  natural  religion  rests  on  it,  and  requires 
no  broader  foundation.  These  systems  are  God's 
systems.  That  of  our  knowledge  is  given  and  li- 
mited; th^t  of  our  duty  is  prescribed  and  revealed 
by  him.  Both  are  adequate  to  one  another ;  botk 
are  commensurate :  we  have  no  knouledg^  beyoud 
our  duty,  nor  any  duty  beyond  our  knowledge. 

What  now  has  artificial  theology  pretended  to 
add  to  that  knowledge  of  the  deity,  which  natural 
theology  communicates?  It  pretends  to  connect, 
by  very  problematical  reasonings  k'  priori,  moral 
attributes,  such  as  we  conceive  them,  and  such  as 
they  are  relatively  to  us,  with  the  physical  attrir 
butes  of  God,  though  there  be  no  sufficient  founr 
datiqn  for  this  proceeding  in  the  phaenonoena,  of 
nature ;  nay,  though  the  phcenomena  are,  as  it  has 
heen  said  already,  in  several  cases  repugnant;. 

God 
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God  U  just,  and  good,  and  righteous,  and  hofyV 
as  well  as  powerful  and  wise.  Man.  is  made  io  the 
im^ge  of  God  ;  he  is  little  lower  than  the  angeb, 
or  inferior  gods,  in  the  Platonick  scheme.  Nay, 
be  is  superior  to  them:  there  is  no  intermediate 
being  betw^n  Godand  man  in  the  stoical  scheme. 
*^  Homini  praestare  quis  possit  ttisi  Deus  ?  was  the 
question  of  Chrysippus.  And  Seneca  assumes  a^ 
friendship,  a  necessary  relation,  a  likeness  between 
God  and  good  men.  The  good  man  is  the  disci- 
ple of  God ;  be  emulates  God;  he  is  the  true  off- 
spring of  God*. 

Such  were  the  notions  of  ancient  theists,  anj 
on  such  it  was  natural  for  them  to  assume,  that 
this  world  was  made  for  man;  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  could  have  no  other  motive  to  make 
so  noble  a  creature,  except  that  of  communicating 
happiness  to  bim.  The  atheists  saw  their  advan- 
tage. They  saw  that  artificial  theology  gave  them 
the  means  of  unravelling  that  thread,  which  natu- 
ral theology  had  spun,  and  of  playing  the  assumed, 
against  the  demonstrated  attributes.  They  might 
aSk,  as  they  did,  if  God  be  good  and  holy,  bow 
comes  it  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  in  the 
world?  If  he  be  just  and  righteous,  how  comes 
it  that  the  best  men  have  often  the  greatest  share 
'  of  this  evil  ?  The  pagan  theists  were  extremely 
puzzled  bow  to  answer  these  questions,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  conclusion,  there  is  no  God;,  and 

♦  •  .  .  Amicitia  est  •  .  .  .  imo  etiam  nccessitofio  ct  simi* 
.  litudo  .  .  :  .  discipulus  ejus,  aemulatorque,  et  vera  proge- 
nies. L.  de  FrovicL 

therefore 
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therefore  they  had  recourse  generally  lo  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  coexisting  principles,  and  thought, 
like  Plutarch*^  that  it  was  belter  to  abridge  the 
power  of  Jupiter,  than  to  impute  to  li^iu  that  he 
caused  or  suffered  evil. '   When  th^y  had  not  this 
i^ecourse,  they  talked  mere  nonsense,  figurative, 
$ublime,   metaphysical,   but. nonsense  stilL     The 
Stoicks,  those,  zealous  assertors  of  the  Supreaie 
God,  and  defenders  of  his  providence,  had  alia 
tang  of  enthusiasm,  or  they  all  affected  it.  Deme- 
trius was  of  the  first  sort,  no  doubt;  and  so  might 
Seneca  be,  who  quotes  him,  and  who  took  much 
pain^  to  work  himself,  and  his  friend  LuciUus,  up 
to  the  same  temper  of  mind. .  At  least  his  treatise 
about  Providence  js  a  rhapsody  of  paradox  and 
enthusiasm,  ingenious,  affecting,  and  little  to  the 
purpose.     I  have  quoted  Lactantius  for  the  argu- 
ment of  Epicurusf  •     I  might  quote  hiui  for  such 
an  answer  to  it  as  deserves   to  have  its  place 
among  the  unexpected  sayings,   the  inopinata  of 
the  Stoicks,  and  no  where  else^  .God  can,  but  he 
will  not,   according  to  this  father,   take  away  tiie 
,evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  because,  if  we  did  not 
know  evil,  we  could  not  know  good,   "  .  .  .  .  nisi' 
.'^  prius  malum  agnoverimus  nee  bonum  poterimus 
**  agnoscere:"  and  because  there  is  much  more 
advantage  and  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
wisdom,  by  which  alone  we  know  the  latter,  than 
there  is  trouble  and  pain  in  the  evil  we  suffer* 
"  Plus  boni  ac  jucunditatis  in  sapientiA,  quam  ia 

•  Adv.  Stoicos..^  t  De  Ira  Dei,  C.  13. 

:  *^  malls 
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**  mails  molestiae."  Thus  the  father  proves,  that 
all  things  were  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  evil  as 
^ell  as  good.  "  Constat  igitur  oinnia  propter 
^'  hominem  proposita  tatti  mala  quam  etiam  bona.*'' 
'  That  man  is  the  final  cause  of  the*  whole  crea- 
tion,  and  that  God  could  have  no  other  motive  ta 
make  him,  except  that  of  communicating  happi- 
ness to  him,  are  propositions  assumed  by  all  the 
ancient  and  nK)dem  tbeists,  those  of  paganism  and 
those  of  Christianity.  Love  was  the  first  or  chief 
of  the  gods.  Love  was  the  first  principle  of  things. 
Love  of  his  creatures  in  idea  determined  God  to 
draw  them  forth  into  existence.  That  God  loves 
us  even  to  fondness,  "usque  in  delicias  amamur,*** 
would  such  a  writer,  as  Seneca,  say-  That  God 
loves  us  heartily,  is  the  language  of  such  a  writer 
as  Clarke.  Such  assumptions  as  have  been  mep^ 
tioned,  founded  on  such  notions.as  these,  were  in- 
culcated in  all  ages  by  artificial  theology,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  so  with  success ;  because  they 
flattered  human  nature,  who  is  besides  her  own 
flatterer  and  seducer.  "  Blanda  adulatrix  et  quasi 
**  lena  sui."  The  productions  of  Infinite  Power 
were  Confined  long  to  the  system  of  one  planet 
aloi^e,  and  the  exercise  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the 
affairs  of  one  animal  chiefly.  When  further  dis- 
coveries opened  by  degrees  a  more  noble  view  of 
the  universe,  and  experience  and  reflection  obliged 
men  to  think  on  many  occasions  a  little  more 
tuodesdy  of  their  own  importance,   if  physicks 

♦  Sea  de  Bencfc  L.  4* 
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mortified  th^in,   inetaf)hy sicks  raised  their  spirits 
Hgaio.     Fantastick  knowledge  became  as  indul- 
gent to  self-love,  and  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  as  real  ignorance  had  ever  been :  and  al- 
though some  of  the  puerilities  and  superstitions, 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  nonage  of  philosophy, 
were  laid  aside,  yet  some  of  these,  and  other  opi- 
nions as  extravagant  and  as  inconsistent  as  these» 
were  tai>ght  in  the  schools  of  theology.  They  who 
came  theists,  and  they  who  came  atheisis  out  of 
these  schools,   triumphed  equally :  the  former  in 
those  doctrines  that  raised  very  nearly  the  human 
up  to  the  divine  nature ;  the  latter  in  those  that 
debased  the  divine  moral  character  of  God  as 
low  as  human  ideas  of  moral  perfections.     Theo- 
logy furnished  arms  on  both  sides.     The  theist 
confirmed  men  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
and  set  their  passions  on  his  side,  when  he  repre- 
sented the  predilection  of  this  Being  for  them  who 
were  alone,    or   in  common  with  the  generated 
gods,  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  creation,  and 
who  were  made  to  exist,  that  there  might  be  ra- 
tional and  proper  objects  of  God's  munificence 
in  the  world.    The  atheist  proceeded,  on  the  same 
theistical  principles,  to  shake  this  belief  bf  a  Su- 
preme Being.     That  they  must  be  true,  if  therei . 
was  such  a  Being,  he  asserted  as  loudly  as  the  di- 
vine.    But  he  worked  himself  up  to  doubt,  and 
he  set,  in  his  turn,  thq  passions  of  men  on  his  side, 
by  declaiming  pathetically   against  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,    that  abounds  in  the  world ;  by 
censuring  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  it. 
Vol.  VIII,  M  and 
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and  by  sbowiog,  that  many  of  the  pbienomena  are 
not  reconcilable  to  our  ideas  of  holiness,  of  good- 
ness, of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wisdom 
and  power.  He  came  at  last  to  deny,  tbat  there 
was  any  God  ;  becaus^  be  could  not  discover  such 
a  metaphysical  and  moral  god  as  artificial  theo- 
logy had  imagined. 

The  arguments  of  the  atheist  were  so  strong  ad 
bominem,  for  they  are  such  in  no  other  manner, 
that  the  theist  found  himself  obliged  to  seek  the 
Usual  refuge  of  philosophers,  who  affect  to  dog- 
matise beyond  their  knowledge,  and  even  beyond 
all  their  Veal,  their  clear,  and  well  determined 
ideas;  the  refuge  I  mean  of  hypotheses,  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer. 
That  of  two  principles  was  the  refuge  of  pagans 
from  time  immemorial,  and  of  a  famous  sect  of 
beretick>  in  the  christian  church.  That  of  the  fall 
of  man^  and  of  the  continued  malice  of  the  first 
tempter,  the  old  serpent,  who  caused  it,  was  the 
refuge  of  orthodox  christians*  By  this  they  hope4 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  physical  an4 
moral  evil,  consistent  with  the  propositions  as- 
sumed, "  that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  and 
**  man  to  be  happy  in  it."  By  the  hypothesis  of 
a  futurie  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both 
pagans  an(|  christians  hoped  to  reconcile  the  (i^* 
pensations  of  Providence  in  this  life  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  and  to  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
which  they  assumed  likewise  to  b^  th^  sauie  in 
bim  as  they  are  in  human  ideas. 

The  hypothesis  of  two  principles,  self-existing, 

infiqite, 
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infinite,  opposite,  is  full  of  absurdities.     But  abi- 
straci  it  irom  these,  and  consider  it  only  as  it  ac-« 
counts  for  the  introduction  of  evil,  and  it  will 
appear  much  more  plausible,    though  it  be  not 
more  reasonable,  than  that  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  the  malice  of  the  Devil.    The  first  saves,  or 
seems  to  save,  all  the  attributes  of  the  good  God.  * 
They  all  exist  in  him,  as  the  theist  conceives  them. 
They  are  all  exerted  by  him,  as  the  theist  assumes. 
■  But  he  is  opposed  by  a  coequal  bad  principle : 
and  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  appears 
in  the  fram&  and  government  of  the  world,  arises 
from  the  perpetual  struggle  of  these  rival  powers. 
The  last  is  full  of  absurdities  likewise;  but  abstract 
*it  from  these,  and  still  you  will  find,  that  it  saves 
the  divine  attributes  in  no  respect.    It  answers  no 
purpose  in  opposition  to  atheism,  and  it  could 
be  so  applied-  in  good  earnest,   whatever  other 
purpose   it   had   been  made  to  answer,    by  no 
theists,  who  understood  their  own  hyp0tl>esis,  and 
the  objections  of  tli^ir  adversaries.     The  good- 
ness, and  even  the  wisdom  of  God,  lie  just  as 
much  exposed  for  sufieriag  an  inferior  being,  his 
creature,  and  a  creature  in  actual  rebellion,  to 
bafiie  the  designs  it  is  assumed  that  be  had,  as 
they  would  lie,  if  these  designs  were  acknowledged 
to  have  been  imperfectly  executed,  by  him.     The 
severity  with  which  be  punished  our  first  parents 
for  a  fault,  which  he  foreknew  that  they  Would 
commit  when  he  abandoned  their  freewill  to  the 
temptation  of  committing  it,  for  there  would  be 
tQP  much  hoxrour  in  supposing  them  predestin?^te4 

W  3  to 
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to  comrtit  the  fault;  this  severity,  I  say,  and 
much  more  that  which  has  been  exercised  on  the 
whole  race  of  mankiiid,  who  share  the  punish- 
ment, though  they  had  no  share  in  the  crime,  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  our  ideas  of  justice.  The 
introduction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  therefore, 
could  not  be  imputed  more  really  to  the  Supreme 
Being  independently  of  this  hypothesis,  than  he  is 
made  the  author  of  them  by  it,  with  the  aggravat- 
ing circumstance  of  punishing  the  innocent  for 
what  he  permitted,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  the 
guilty  ip  do, 

XLIL 

Thk  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  the  dislri- 
Uution  of  good  and  evil,  stand  in  no  need  of  any 
hypothesis  to  justify  them :  and  if  they  did,  that 
of  a  future  stale  of  rewards  and  punishments 
would  be  sufficient.  These  two  propositions  may 
"be  made,  I  think,  very  evident:  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  them  so,  before  I  quit  the  sub- 
ject. Reason  will  neither  deny  nor  affirm,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  future  state :  and  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  it  has  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the 
vices  of  men,  that  reason,  who  cannot  decide  for 
it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  de- 
cide against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy.  Let 
this  doctrine  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
A  theist,  who  does  not  believe  the  revelation,  can 
have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  general.  But 
^vcn  a  thei^,  who  does  believe  the  revelation, 
"  ,  may 
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may  refuse  to  admit  the  doctrine  on  principles  on 
which  it  is  established  by  divines,  and  may  disap* 
prove  the  use  they  make  of  it  in  several  respects. 
The  hypotheses  that  have  been  crayoned  out, 
are  the  chief  pillars  of  artificial  theology.  Some 
of  them  were  assumed  in  compliance  with  the 
overweening  notions  of  their  own  worth  and  im- 
portance, which  men  are  prone  to  entertain,  and 
by  which  they  raise  themselves  up  to  the  ima- 
ginary heights  that  have  been  mentioned :  though 
the  distance  between  our  friend  Gay's  Fly,  in  his 
Fables,  and  the  infinite  selfexistent  Being,  is  not 
a  whit  greater,  than  that  between  this  Being  and 
Socrates  or  St.  Paul,  the  two  apostles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Other  hypotheses  were  invented  to  main- 
tain these  ;  and  by  tagging  one  hypothesis  to  ano- 
ther, men  deviated  at  last  so  far  from  natural 
theology,  and  raised  so  much  confusion  in  their 
notions  about  it,  that  they  had  no  means  left  of 
returning  to  the  first  principle  of  this  theology, 
nor  of  clearing  to  common  apprehension  a  little 
of  this  confusion,  but  those  of  another  hypothesis. 
Strange  effect  of  theological  skill !  It  makes  a 
demonstrated  truth  depend  on  a  precarious  sup- 
position. If  there  is  not  a  future  state,  God  is 
neither  good  nor  just,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice,  in  his  dispensations.  If  he 
is  not  good  and  just,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
these  morail  attributes,  neither  can  the  physical 
attributes,  such  as  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
belong  to  him ;  and  a  Being,  who  has  none  'of 
these,   is  not  God.     But  there  is  a  future  state. 

m3  Thu$ 
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Thus  divines  have  dared  to  argue;  and  I  atn  jiis^- 
tified  in  saying,  thai  they  betray  the  cause  of  God 
to  theatheisti  when  they  join  with  him  in  so  many 
points,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  opposed  to 
bimi  in  defence  of  God's  existence,  but  thd  pro* 
blematical  and  futile  reas'ouiugs  they  employ  to 
prove  a  future  state* 

We  are  apt  to  carry  the  judgments  we  make 
into  extremes,  and  the  characters  we  give  into  pa- 
jbegyricks  or  satires.  The  examples  of  this  kind 
are  without  number,  but  none  are  so  remarkable 
as  those,  which  we  find  in  writers  ancient  and 
tnodern  concerning  the  human  nature.  No  crea- 
ture is  so  miserable,  in  some  xlescriptions,  nor  so 
necessitous,  as  man.  He  comes  into  the  world 
bemoaning  his  state.  He  grows  up,  and  passes 
through  the  human  state^  exposed  to  many  wants 
and  bodily  infirmities,  unknown  to  the  brute  crea* 
tion.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  those  fine  verses 
in  Lucretius* : 

Turn  porro  puer,  ut  sajvis  projectus  ab  undis 
•Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet  infans,  iridigus  omni 

'Vitali  auxilio 

Vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  aequum  est 
Cui  tantum  in  vita  restat  trtosire  malorum. 
At  varia?  crescunt  pecudes,  Sec.  ... 

No  creature  is  to  be  compared  with  man  in  other 

descriptions,  and  in  a  contrary  sense.     He_  was 

made  of  earth  j  but  this  earth  was  impregnated 

with  celestial  seeds,  if  you  will  take  Ovid's*  word 

for  it. 

♦  Lib.  5.  t  Melam.  L.  1. 

'  •  •  ...  Recens 
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\  .  4  llecens  tellus^  seductaqiie  nuper  ab  alto 
iEthere^  cognati  retinebat  seminacoeli. 

He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  and  his 
very  form  denoted  his  divine  original. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,    &c. 

Some  of  these  writers  degrade  ev^i  the  human 
mind,  and  that  intelligence  and  reason  wherein 
we  triumph.  Plato,  who  in  one  inood  raises 
man  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract 
forms  of  all  things,  sends  him  in  another  for  in- 
struction to  the  beasts  of  the  field  :  and  the  Hos* 
pes  in  the  Politicus  reckons  their  conversatioa 
among  the  means  of  improvement  in  philosophy 
and  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  men  enjoyed 
under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  Montague,  another 
prose  poet,  deals  with  man  as  divines  deal  with 
God,  and  having  drawn  down  human  nature  as 
low  as  he  could,  he  raises  that  of  some  other 
animals  so  high,  that  he  ascribes  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion  to  elephants,  and  represents  them  deep  in 
meditation  and  contemplation  before  the  rising 
sun,  and  attentive  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to 
perform  certain  acts  of  devotion.  He  took  this 
from  Pliny  *,  and  he  might  have  added,  on  the 
same  authority,  among  other  excellencies,  that 
they  understood  the  language  of  their  country, 
loved  glory,  and  were  great  moralists ;  a  commen* 

*  L.  8,  c.  1. 

M  4  datioa 
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datioh  seldom  due  to  men,  "  quae  etiam  in  homiqe 
"  rara."    But  Cotta,    in   the  third  book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
human  reason,  far  from  being  an  advantage,  is  a 
disadvantage  to  man,  the  worst  present  that  Hea- 
ven could  make  him,  and  one   of  the  plagues  of 
human  life.     ''  Pestifera  multis,  admodum  paucis 
/^.  salutaris."     The  academician  complains,   that 
it  is  bountifully  and  largely  bestowed, ,  **  tam  mu- 
**  nific^  et  tam  largfe  dari."  But  the  whole  chorus 
of  theistical  philosophers  and  of  divines  boast  it 
to  be  the  distinguishing  gift  of  God  to  man,  that 
which  gives   him  a  preeminence  and  a  right  of 
command  over  his  fellow  creatures,     Ovid  '*  calls 
him  for  this  reasoi!),  sanctKis,  his  animal :  and  the 
Stoick,  whom  Cotta  answered,-  had  not  only  dis- 
tinguished him  from  other  animals,  but  coupled 
him   with   the  gods.     The  sole  beings  who  have 
reason  are  god  sand  men  .  .  .  .  "  dii  et  homines, 
**  quibus  profect6  nihil  est  melius/'  In  a  word  me- 
taphysicians have  refined  and  subtilised  their  dis- 
courses  on  this   favourite  theme   into  a  jargon 
which  has  no  meaning  at  all,  or  a  blasphemous 
meaning:  and  they  would  stand  justly  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  common  sense,  if  common  sense 
could  resolve  to  laugh  at  blasphemy.     There  have 
been  those  who  taught,  that  the  human  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  divine  soul;     Others  f  have  been  more 
modest,   and  have  allowed,   that  the  former   is  a 
created  being,  "  creatura   quae  mens  dicitur  ra- 

♦  L.  1»  C.  3.        +  Porph.  Plolin.  St.  Austin.  Malb.  &c. 
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**  tionalis;"  but  a  bring  of  so  high  an  ordf^r,  that 
there  js  none  superiour,  except  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  these  two  are  more  closely  and 
intimately  united,  than  the  human  soul  is  to  the 
body  it  informs. 

There  is  a  middle  point  between  these  extremes^ 
where  the  truth  lies;  and  he  who  seeks  it  may. 
find  it.  Pie  will  not  find  what  the  principles  of 
divine  or  even  of  human  intelligence  is.  But  he. 
will  soon  find,  that  the  distance  between  them, 
whatever  they  are,  is  so  immense  as  to  admit  in 
reality  no  degree  of  comparison.  He  will  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  such  degrees  between  the 
human  intelligence  and  that  of  various  aniniuK 
He  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  think,  that  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  corporeal  senses,  of  the  same 
and  of  difierent  kinds,  are  communicated  in  some 
proportion  or  other  to  the  whole  race  of  animals; 
but  be  will  be  still  conscious  of  his  superiority, 
as  they  themselves  are  most  apparently,  such 
of  them  at  least  as  know  mankind  ;  not  the  sa* 
gacious  elephant  alone,  who  submits  to  his  ser- 
vice, but  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  who  make  him 
.occasionally  their  prey- 
Man  is>  then  the  principal  inhabitant  of  this 
planet,  a  being  superior  to  all  the  rest.  But ' 
will  it  follow  from  hence,  that  the  system  where- 
in this  planet  rolls,  or  even  this  planet  alone, 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  nian  ?  Will  it  follow, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  had  no  other  end  in  makinjir 
man,  than  that  of  making  a  happy  creature? 
Surely  not.     The  suppo^sitions  are  arbitrary,    and 

the 
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the  cdnsequences  absurd.  There  is  ii6  pretence 
to  say,  that  we  have- any  more  right  to  complain 
of  the  evils  which  aiFect  our  state,  than  our 
fellow  creatures  of  the  evils  which  affect  theirs, 
or  which  are  common  to  both.  Many  of  then* 
have  plainly  some  foresight  of  the  future,  and  pf 
physical  effects  more  than  we  have*  But  all  of 
them  feel  the  present.  Because  God  has  given  us 
intellectual  powers  superior  to  theirs,  to  them 
more  instinct  perhaps,  to  us  more  reason  cer- 
tainly, is  he  cruel  and  unjust,  because  he  has  not 
given  us  invulnerable  and  impeccable  natures? 
By  reason  we  learn  to  avoid,  or  to  soften,  or  to 
remedy,  many  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed. 
By  reason  we  ought  to  learn  to  bear  such  as  can 
be  neither  avoided,  nor  softened,  nor  cured. 
If  we  employ  our  reason  only  to  aggravate  these 
evils  in  our  imaginations,  and  to  complain  more 
loudly,  far  from  having  a  better  right  to  do  so, 
we  are  on  this  very  account  just  so  much  the 
more  impertinent  and  absurd. 

The  whole,  tribe  of  divines  assert,  that  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  required  he  should  make  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  man,  and  man  purposely  to  mak# 
a  happy  creature.  Those  among  them,  who 
rise  higher  in  metaphysicks,  asseft,  "  that  God  can 
"act  for  himself  alone,  and  can  create  ration- 
^*al  beings  for  no  reason  but  that  of  being  known 
**  and  loved  by  them  *."   Now  I,  who  know  just  as 

•  Vid.  Malb.  Preface  to  the  Recherche,  Sic: 
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ttiuch  of  this  msLtter  as  all  or  any  of  these  dogtnti- 
tical   persons,  deny,  on  my  own  authority,  what 
they  affirm,  on  theirs ;  and  while  they  pretend 
arrogantly  to  demonstrate,  will  presume  modestly 
and*diffidently4o  guess.     What  they  wy  hangs  ill 
together,  I  leave  it  to  them  to  reconcile,  among 
a  multitude  of  other  liiconsisteieeies,  and  shall 
only  observe,  on  the  latter  pert,  since  we  reason 
on  human  ideas,  for  we  have  no  others  whereon 
to  reason,  that  they  who  advance  it  entertain  a 
very  false   notion    of  beneficence.      A  heathen 
moralist  would   have  taught  them   better.     No 
one  confers  a  benefit,  who  has  himself  and  his 
own  interest  and  satisfaction  alone  in  view,  "  si 
"  una  dandi  causa  est  se   intueri  ac  commodum 
"  suAm,  illud   non  beneficium  sed  fcenus  esL'* 
From  hence  Seneca  *  concludes,   that  all  the  be- 
nefits we  receive  from  God  are  truly  benefits ; 
since  God  can  reap  no  advantage  to  himself  ia 
bestowing  them,  and  would,    therefore,    bestow 
none,  if  utility  to  himself  could  be  his  motive. 
"  Nam  si  una  benefieii  dandi  causa  sitdantis  uti- 
**  litas,   nulla  autem  ex  nobis   utilitas  Deo  spe- 
^*  randa    est,    nulla  dandi   Deo   benefieii   causa 
«  est/* 

But  the  former  part  of  what  is  asserted  on  this 
occasion  by  divines  requires  much  more  discourse. 
They  who  assert,  that  man  and  the  happiness  of 
man,  were  the  final  causes  of  the  creation,  seem" 
to  have  ideas   no  beitet  determined  of  goodness 

than 
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than  the  others  of  beneficence ;  for  if  there  be  not 

* 

a  certain  proportion  kept  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
the  seeming  goodness  of  the  heart  is  really  the 
weakness  of  i\\e  mind.  You  see  at  once  whac 
numberless  instances  might  be  produced  te  ex- 
emplify this  truth.  Let  me.ask  now  the  greatest 
flatterers  of  human  nature,  what  proportion  there 
is  between  the  excellencies  of  it,  and  the  goodness 
of  God,  that  should  determine  his  Infinite  Wis- 
dom to  judge  it  essential  to  his  goodness,  when 
he  resolved  to  make  tnan^  to  make  a  planet  the 
more  for  the  habitation  of  this  ideal  creature  ? 
The  habitation  is  fit  for  him,  and  he  is  fitted  to 
live  in  it.  He  could  not  exist  in  any  other.  But 
will  it  follow,  that  the  planet  was  made  for  him, 
not  he  for  the  planet  ?  The  ass  would  be  scorched 
in  Venus  or  Mercury,  and  be  frozen  in  Jupiter  or 
Saturn.  Will  it  follow,  that  this  temperate  planet 
was  made  for  him,  to  bray  and  to  eat  thistles 
in  it  ? 

But  I  hear  the  divine  reply,  that  man  is  a  ra- 
tional being,  far  superior  to  the  brnte  creation, 
and  alone  more  worthy  than  all  of  them,  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  world  be  and  they  inhabit. 
That  he  alone  has  reason  may  be  too  much  lo 
grant,  since  several  of  the  faculties,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  it  consists,  are  exercised  by  other  ani* 
mals,  as  every  man,  who  is  not  Cartesian  enough 
"to  believe  more  than  Descartes  believed  himself, 
roust  allow.  But  wheti.er  the  difference  of  that 
which  is  called  reason  in  man,  and  the  inlelligence 
of  other  animals,  be  in.  kin.i  or  in  degree  only, 

one 
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one  wayorotlier  certain  it  is,  that  his  superiority 
over  them  is  very  real  and  very  great,  according 
to  all  our  ideas  of  order.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion, and  this  partial  comparison  of  him  with  the 
creatures  of  his  own  system,  that  made  the  human 
pass  for  the  first  of  all  rational  natures,  after  the 
divine,  among  those  who'had  no  suspicion  of  any 
others.  Such  were  the  narrow  and  confined 
ideas,  which  it  appears,  by  sacred  as  well  as  pro- 
fane philosophy,  that  all  the  ancients  entertained 
of  the  works  of  God.  Modern  discoveries  in 
astronomy  have  presented  them  to  us  in  a  more 
noble  scene.  We  cannot  doubt  that  numberless 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  compose  this  ^mazing 
whple,  the  universe ;  and  as  litlle,  I  think,  that 
the  planets,  w  hich  roll  about  our  sun,  or  those 
which  roll  about  a  multitude  of  others,  are  inha- 
bited by  living  creatures,  fit  to  be  the  inhabitants 
of  them.  When  we  have  this  view  before  our 
ej'es,  can  we  be  stupid  or  impertinent  and  vain 
enough  to  imagine,  that  we  stand  alone  or  fore- 
most among  rational  created  beings  ?  We  who 
must  be  conscious,  unless  we  are  mad,  and  have 
lost  the  use  of  our  reason,  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  reason  ?  Shall  we  not  be  persuaded  rather,  that 
as  there  is  a  gradation  of  sense  and  intelligence 
here  from  animal  beings  imperceptible  to  us  for 
their  minuteness,  without  the  help  of  microscopes 
and  even  with  them,  up  to  man,  in  whom,  though 
this  be  their  highest  stage,  sense  and  intelligence 
stop  short  and  remain  very  imperfect ;  so  there  is 
•  gradation  from  man,  through  various  forms  of 
^  sense, 
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Let  us  proceed  in  another  method,  argue  from 
knowkdge  not  from  hnagination,  and  advance 
nothing  uiore  than  the  former  will  justify.  The 
former  will  justify  enough  to  refute  abundantly 
the  two  allies. 

XLIII. 

The  demonstration  of  God's  existence  is  found- 
ed in  knowledge,  and  pursued  with  intuitive  cer- 
tainty through  every  step  of  it.  Tiiis  the  divine 
will  admit ;  and  this  the  atheist  is  so  little  able  to 
deny,  ti>at  he  has  recourse  to  cavil,  as  it  has  been 
said  already,  and  endeavours  vainly  to  unravel  the 
thread  be  cannot  break.  I  assume,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  proved,  when  1  assert, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinitely  wise  as  well 
as  powerful :  and  if  he  be  infinitely  wise,  I  need 
not  stand  to  prove,  that  he  always  knows,  and  al- 
ways does  that  which  he  knows  is  fittest  to  be 
done.  To  choose  the  best  end,  and  to  proportion 
the  means  to  it,  is  the  very  definition  of  wisdom. 
Two  things  are  then  evident.  One,  that  since  In- 
finite Wisdom  determined  to  call  into  existence 
every  being  that  does  exist,  and  to  constitute  that 
universal  system,  which  we  call  the  system  of  na- 
ture, it  was  riglit  and  fit  that  Infinite  Power  should , 
be  exercised  for  this  purpose.  The  other,  that 
since  Infinite  Wisdom  not  only  established  the 
end,  but  directed  the  means^^  the  system  of  the 
univer&e  ujust  necessarily  be  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble systems,  which  it  could  not.be,  nor  even  a 

consistent 
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consistent  scheme,  unless  the  whole  was  the  final 
cause  of  every  part,  and  no  onf,  nor  more  parts, 
the  final  causes  of  the  whole. 'The  universe  is  aa 
immense  aggregate  of  systems.  Every  one  of  these, 
if  we  may  judge  by  our  own,  contains  several  ;^nd 
each  of  these  again,  if  we  niay  judge  by  ouf  own, 
is  made  up'  of  a  multitude  of  different  modes  of 
being,  animated  and  inanimated,  thinking  and  un- 
thinking, rational  and  irrational,  different  natures 
designed  for  different  purposes,  but  all  concurring 
in  that  one  common  system,  as  we  discern  in  too 
many  instances,  not  to  have  reason  to  believe  it  in 
all.  Just  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  various  sys- 
tems, and  systems  of  systems,  that  compose  the 
universe.  As  distant  as  they  are,  and  as  different , 
as  we  may  imagine  them  to  be,  they  arc  all  tied 
together  by  relations  and  connections,  by  grada- 
tions and  dependencies.  The  gi'eat  material  parts 
of  our  solar  system  act  on  one  another  in  more 
ways  than  philosophy  has  been  yet  able  to  disco- 
ver, and  that  of  comets  is  not,  perhaps,  the  only 
communication  that  other  systems  have  with  ours. 
Unthinking  matter  is  dispersed  in  various  formis 
throughout  the  universe :  and  we  see  a  gradatioii 
of  them  in  the  world  we  inhabit,  from  stones  and 
other  inert  bodies  up  to  vegetables,  tmd  such  as 
have  in  themselves,  however  inanimate,  a  natural, 
though  not  spontaneous  activity.  So  may  we  be- 
lieve most  reasonably,  that  various  forms  of  think- 
ing «ubstance,  or  the  faculties  of  sense  and  thought 
in  various  degrees,  are  dispersed  likewise  through- 
out the  universe.  We  observe  a  gradation  of 
Vol.  YIII.  N  them 
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them  here,  and  we  may  well  persuade  ourselves^ 
tl^at  there  is  a  gradation  of  tbem  through  various 
ranks  of  beings,  from  the  lowest  degrees  ia  our 
world  to  the  I^ighest  in  some  other. 

I  pretend  not  to  dogmatise ;  but  wkhout  hay- 
ing so  much  presumption  I  may  say,  that  the  no- 
tions here  advanced  seem  much  more  conformable 
to  those  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  all  our  ideas 
of  order,  than  the  contrary.  They  are  probable 
in  speculation,  and  the  appearances  of  things  are 
favourable  to  them ;  while  the  hypothesis  that 
assumes  the  world,  and  did  formerly  assume  the 
'Whole  universe,  made  for  man,  and  man  solely  to 
be  happy,  is  not  founded  in  reason,  and  is  contrar 
dieted  by  experience.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
material,  and  by  that  of  the  intellectual  world, 
more  dependent  on  the  former,  perhaps,  than  we 
are  willing  to  believe,  the  human  race  is  exposed 
to  various  evils,  permanent  and  contingent,  phy- 
sical and  moral.  Of  this  philosophers  have  com- 
plained in  all  ages.  This  they  could  not  recon- 
cile to.  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  God,  such  as 
they  conceived  him,  nor  on  their  principles ;  and 
therefore  they  cut  the  knot,  by  denying  him,  or 
threw  themselves  into  an  endless  labyrinth  of  dis- 
putation by  the  acknowledgment  of  him.  But  on 
such  principles  as  are  here  laid  down,  and  in  the 
truth  of  things  most  certainly,  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  and  there  is  abundant  cause  to  give 
thanks.  Though  this  world,  and  nuich  more  the 
universe,  were  not  made  for  the  sake  of  man  ;  and 
though  Infinite  Wisdom  contrived,  and  Infinite 
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Pdwer  executed  the  stupendous  Work  for  some 
nobler  end,  and  some  greater  purpose,  than  the 
advantage  of  one  poor  vain  mortal  creature ;  yet 
has  not  the  care  of  man  been  neglected  in  it* 
^*  In  primd,  iWk  constitutione,"  says  Seneca*  speaks 
ing  of  the  world  as  the  work  of  the  gods,  "  cum 
"  universa  disponerent,  etiam  nostra  viderunt,  ra- 
^'  tionemque  hominis  habuerunt:"  which  opinion, 
so  little  consistent  with  the  doctrine  he  teaches 
elsewhere,  is  far  more  reasonable.     We  labour 
hard,  we  complicate  various  means  to  arrive  at 
one  end ;  and  several  systems  of  conduct  are  often 
employed  by  us  to  bring  about  some  paltry  pur-^ 
pose.     But  God  neither  contrives,  nor  executes, 
like  man.     His  means  are  simple,   his  purposes 
various :  and  the  same  system  that  answers  the 
greatest,  answers  the  least.    Thus  regard  has  been 
bad  to  man,  and  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  all  other 
animals,  according  to  their  different  natures  and 
ends. 

Infinite  Wisddm  appears  every  wh^re.  Every 
new  discovery,  and  how  many  and  how  marvellous 
have  these  been !  is  a  new  proof  of  this  wisdom^ 
as  well  as  of  the  power  of  God.  The  power  of 
executing  is  seen  in  every  instance,  and  though 
%ve  cannot  discern  the  wisdom  of  contrivance  and 
direction,  which  are  more  remote  from  our  obser- 
vation, in  every  instance,  yet  we  see  them  in  so 
many,  that  it  becomes  the  highest  absurdity  not  to 
acknowledge  them  in  all.     They,  who  do  not  ac- 

♦  De  Bencf.  L.  6. 
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knowledge  them  so,  jiidgiB  of  the  proceedings  of 
an  all- perfect  Being  (for  even  the  atheist  disputes^ 
on  this  occasion,  for  argument's  sake,  on  the  sup- 
position  that  there  is  one)  as  they  would  not  judge 
of  those  of  a  prince  or  minister  of  state,  who  had 
acquired  and  deserved,  by  a  long  course  of  politi- 
cal conduct,  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  Thes^ 
they  would' not  dare  to  pronounce  unwise  in  any 
case,  because  they  saw  the  measures  imperfectly, 
and  because  the  ends  were  unknown  to  them.  -  Yet 
thus  they  judge  with  respect  to  God.  "  Why  docs 
"  the  rain  pour  down  into  the  sea,  while  the 
V  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia  are  parched  with  drought? 
^*  Why  do  wintry  storms  happen  in  the  summer, 
"and  irregular  aeasoqs  destroy  our  hai-vests?" 
Su^h  questions  as  these  have  been  often  asked, 
and  all  of  them  relatively  to  man.  They  havi^ 
been  answered  in  many  instances  by  new  disco- 
veries, after  the  deaths  of  those  who  asked  them : 
and  posterity  has  been  convinced,  though  they  did 
not  live  to  be  so,  that  when  they  triumphed  in 
them,  they  triumphed  in  their  ignorance.  Demo- 
critus,  Epicurus,  Strata^  Alphonsus  of  Castile,  in 
short,  all  the  makers  and  menders  of  worlds, 
showed  nothing  but  their  ignorance  and  their  pre- 
surpption.  They  attempted  to  rise  above  God^ 
and  they  are  become  the  jest  of  mankind. 

Though  I  think  that  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  are  absorbed,  as  I  expressed  my^ 
sglf  before,  in  his  wisdom ;  that  we  should  consider 
them  only  as  different  modifications  of  this  phy- 
sical attribute,  whatever  ideas  we  may  frame  on 

the 
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the  pfaasoomena;  and  that  we  must  always  talk 
precariously  and  impertinently  when  we  presume 
to  apply  our  ideas  of  them  to  the  appearances 
of  things :  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  show  the  di- 
vHie  and  the  atheist,  that  even  the  goodness  of 
God  is  not  hard  to  defend  against  them  both^  by 
every  one  who  denies,  as  every  one  may  most  rea* 
sonably,  the  question  they  beg,  and  grant,  in  con« 
sequence  of  their  alliance  to  one  another. 

The  wisdom  is  not  so  often  discernible  by  us, 
as  the  power  of  God,  nor  the  goodness  as  the  wis- 
dom.  But  a  multitude  of  the  phsenomena  being 
conformable  to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  we  may 
reason  about  it  as  we  did  just  now  about  the  di*. 
vine  wisdom.  If  our  adversaries  show,  that  men 
are  exposed  to  many  physical  and  moral  evils,  M^e 
ean  show  much  more  good  of  both  kinds,  that  God 
has  bestowed  on  us,  or  put  into  our  power  to  pro^* 
cure  to  ourselves^  The  evils  we  complain  of  arc 
constant  and  occasional  effects  of  the  constitution 
of  a  world,  that  was  not  made  for  our  sakes.  But 
the  aieans  to  soften  some,  to  prevent  others,  and 
to  palliate  and  even  cure  those  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, are  so  many  instances  of  the  positive  good- 
ness of  God;  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  ac- 
count and  set  against  the  evils,  with  greater  grati- 
tude, and  more  &irly,  than  they  are  by  men  who 
pass  them  slightly  over,  while  they  descend  into 
every  particulat  of  the  other  sort,  a^ravate  the 
least,  and  declaim  pathetically  and  partially  on 

nil.  .  / 

It  would  be  easy  to   confirm  and  illustrate 
s  3        '  what 
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ivbat  is  advanced  in  the  physical  part/  by  numerous 
and  unanswerable  proofs,  which  are  to  be  foun4 
in  the  writings  of  natural  philosophers.     These 
men  have  done  more  service  to  true  theism  than 
all  the  metaphysical  reasoners  k  priori :  or  to  say 
something  more  stronger,  and  equally  true,  they 
have  done  it  more  service  than  divinesand  atheists 
in  confederacy  have  dooe  it  hurt.  It  is  impossible 
to  fead,   with  attention  and  without  prejudice, 
what  the  former  have  writ,  and  not  to  be  con- 
vinced by  fact,  and  by  reason  grounded  on  fact, 
not  on  hypothesis, 'first,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  world  we  inhabit  no  otherwise  than  as  a  little 
wheel  in  our  solar  system,  nor  our  solar  system 
any  otherwise  than  as  a  little,  but  larger  wheel,  in 
the  immense  machine  of  the  universe ;  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  nepessary  perhaps  to  the 
motion  of  the  whole,  and  to  the  preordained  re? 
volutions  in  it;  nor  without  being  convinced,  se- 
condly, that  the  wisdom,  or,  if  you  had  rather  say 
so,  the  goodness  of  God,  has  provided  amply  for 
the  well-being  of  man  in  this  world,  and  of  the 
whole  animal  kind,  who  are  objects  of  the  divine 
care  as  well  as  he,  according  to  their  various  des- 
tinations.    In  fine,  and  to  take  away  every  athe- 
istical subterfuge ;  whether  we  say,  that  the  seve- 
ral species  of  animals  were  the  final  causes  of  theses 
things,  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  each ;  or  whether  we  say,  that  the  world  was 
made  such  as  it  is  without  any  regard  to  them ; 
the  proofs  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  will  be 
equally  strong :  fpr  if  the  world  was  ipade  for  the 

Vfnivers^ 
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onivcfrse  only,  -and  without  any  regard  to  it's  fu- 
ture inhabitants,  this  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
exercised  as  much  in  fitting  these  inhabitants  to 
live  commodiously  in  a  world  already  made,  as 
they  CQuld  have  been  in  making  a  world  on  pur- 
pose for  them. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  manner  of  the 
divine  proceedings,  nor  to  imagine  that  in  them 
one  plan  succeeded  another.  Both  were  alike 
present  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our  planet  might 
have  been,  even  uninhabited,  very  fit  for  all  the 
mechanical  purposes  of  it  in  the  material  system. 
But  there  n^igbt  be  other  purposes,  which  the 
creation  of  animals  was  necessary  to  answer :  and 
since  they  were  created,  we  ought  to  think  that 
they  were  so  for  some  purpose.  It  might  be  de- 
termined in  the  divine  ideas,  that  there  should  be 
a  gradation  of  life  and  intellect  throughout  the 
universe.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary^  that  there 
should  be  soipe  Creatures  at  our  pitch  of  rationality, 
and  o.tbp.rs  endued  with  all  the  degrees  of  life^ 
sense,  and  intellect,  which  we  observe  in  the 
several  species  from  the  insect  up  to  man.  This 
world  might  Ue  allotted  to  such  kinds  and  orders 
of  animated  bejings::  and  though  it  was  madq 
for  the  universe,  not  fof  tjiem,  some  regard  might 
be  had  tp  them,  And  Jtp  their  well  being  in  the 
constitutipii  of  if..  Thej  vere  pot  made  to  be  . 
miserable^  B^t  eyep  n^ap  ^w.as  pot  piade  to  be 
|)appier  than  it  was  consistent  with  this  part  of  the 
material  system,  and  with  his  own  rank  ip  the  in- 
tjcllectpal,  that  he  should  be.   * 

k4  xuy. 
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The  truth  is,  that  when  we  contemplate  thg 
pboBnonjena,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern,  unless  we 
live  in  a'  mist  of  metaphysicks,  hqw  repugnant 
to  them  it  is  to  affirm,  that  the  world  was  made 
for  the  sake  of  man  alone.  Some  modern  divines 
have  been  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  point, 
Archbishop  King,  at*  least,  iri  his  Essay  on  the 
Original  of  Evil,  sftw  so  plainly,  that  even  the 
natural  and  real  attributes  of  God,  even  his  wis- 
dom and  hig  power,  could  not  be  otherwise  de- 
fended against  the  cavils  of  atheism  and  of  thcr 
ology,  th'at  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  the  opinion 
to  be  absurd,  and  what  no  one  would  object,  who 
was  not  blinded  with  pride  and  ignorance  *.  But 
we  discern,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  phaenomena,  that  this  world  isacpomr 
modated  in  certain  respects  to  the  utility  of  the 
aniiuals  it  contains,  and  that  their  natures  are 
adapted  in  many  more  to  the  nature  of  the  vyorld, 
Thus  the  oblique  position  of  the  Earth,  by  the 
inclination  of  it's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick, 
makes  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  different  zones 
Or  climates,  than  there  could  be  in  any  qther 
position.  Tbu9  again,  men  and  al|  other  species 
of  animals  are  fitted  for  different  climates  and  difr 
ferent  elements,  wherein  they  find  the  nourish- 

^  C.  %.  Sec.  2* 
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metit  and  the  employment  proper  to  their  dif- 
ferent natures.  The  animal  kind  may  seem  to  be 
a  final  caiise  of  the  first  The  constitution  of  the 
world  is  evidently  the  reason  of  the  last.  I  descend 
into  DO  more  particulars.  You  will  find  an  abun* 
dance  of  them  collected  by  Ray,  Derham,  Nieu-i 
entyt,  and  other  writers,  tvhprein  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  whole  creation  are  displayed : 
and  such  proofs  are  brought  that  man  and  every 
species  of  the  animal  kind  are  fitted,  in  their  very 
formation,  for  their  state  here,  as  nothing  but  the 
roosjt  irrational  obstinacy  can  resist.  The  minutest 
instances  are  decisive,.ahd  those  which  seem  the 
most  obvious,  because  the  most  common,  appear 
on  a  closer  inspeictioh  not  less  astonishing  than  the 
greatest  phssnoqrieQat  and  the  more  remote  from 
observation.  The  animal  eye,  for  instance,  is 
not  less  astonishing  in  it's  rarioas  situations,  mo« 
tions,  and  particular  iises,  than  the  eye  of  the 
world,  the  sup.  To  these  writings  let  me  refer  you. 
Natural  philosophy,  thus  applied,  leads  irresti- 
k)ly  to  natural  theplogy^  and  gives  a  just  contempt 
ifor  the  figments  and  hypotheses  of  arti&cial.  Read, 
(Contemplate,  adprp,  give  tlianks,  and  be  re- 
signed. 

Metbink$  I  hear  a  sincere  and  devout  theist, 
}fi  the  midst  of  suph  meditations  as  these,  cry  out, 
'-  No,  the  world  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  man 
-  only  to  be  happy.  Tlie  objections  urged  by 
"  atheists  and  divines  ag^^iost  the  wisdom  and 
i*  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  these  arbi- 
^  trary  suppositions,  d^strdiy  their  own  founda- 

"  tions. 
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*^  tians.  Mankind  is  exposed,  as  well  as  other 
^^  animals,  to  many  inconveniencie&  and  to  various 
^^  evils,  by  the  constitution  of  the  world.'  The 
^*  world  was  not,  therefore,  made  for  him,  nor 
**  heofily  to  be  happy.  But  he  ernjoys  number- 
"  less  benefits,  by  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to 
**  this  constitutidn,  unasked,  unmerited,  freely 
'*  bestowed :  and  though  he  returns,  like  other 
**  animals,  to  the  dust,  yet  neither  he  nor  they 
**  ai'e  willing  to  leave  the  state  wherein  they  ave 
^*  placed  here.  The  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 
**  God  are  therefore  manifest.  I  thank  theie,  O 
'*  Creator  !  that  I  am  placed  in  a  rank,  Jow  in 
^'  the  whole  order  of  being,  but  tb^  first  in  that 
^'  animal  system  to  which  I  belong :  a'rank  where^ 
'^  in  I  am  made  capable  of  knowing  thee,  and  of 
**  discovering  thy  will,  the  perfection  of  my  own 
*'-n.at;ire,  and  the  means  of  my  own  happiness. 
^'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repiae  at  my  present 
**  state,  like  those  who  deny  thee;  or  like  those 
'"  who  own  thee,  only  to  censure  thy  works,  and 
f'  the  dispensations  of  thy  Providence.  May  I 
^  eujoy*  thankfully  the  benefits  bestowed  on  me  by 
"  tl^xlivine  liberality.  l^Iay  I  suffer  the  evils  to, 
"  which  I  stand  exposed,  patiently,  nay  willingly^ 
**  Now  of  thy  creatures  arc  made  to  be  perfectly 
"  happy,  like  thyself  j  nor  did  thy  goodness  re-r 
"  quire  that  they  should  be  so.  Such  of  them  as 
**  are  more  worthy  objects  of  it  than  thy  humhn 
"  creatures,  superior  natures,  that  inhabit  other 
"  worlds,  may  be  affected  in  some  degree  or  other 
^^  by  physical  evil^  siiice  these  are  effects  of  the 
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^  general  laws  of  maUer  and  niolicm.  They  must 
*^  be  affected  too  in  'some  degree  or  other  by 
^'  moral  evil,  since  moral  evil  is  the  consequence 
♦'  of  errour  as'^well  as  of  disorderly  appetites  and 
^'  passions,  and  since  errour  is  the  consequence  of 
"  imperfect  understanding.  JL,es8  of  this  evil  may 
*'  prevail  among  them*  .  But  all  that  is  finite,  the 
*^  most  exalted  intelligencies,  must  be  liable  to 
■  *  some  errours.  Thou,  O  God  !  art  alone  thai 
"  Being  who  is  liable  to  none,  and  to  whom  in- 
^-  fallibility  and  impeccability  belong." 

Due  me,   parens  celsique  dominator  poli, 
Quocumque  placui^.     Nulla  p^rendi  mora  est 
Assum  impiger  *• 

Shall  we  suppose  now,  that  an  atheist  and  a 
divine  break  in  upoo  the  theist,  and  interrupt  his 
pious  nieditations  by  insisting  still,  like  the  echoes 
of  Epicurus,  that  if  there  is  a  God  he  must  be 
infinitely  good  as  well  as  wise  and  powerful,  and 
by  asking  then  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is 
jiny  eyil  in  the  world  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  the  happiness  of  man  is  not  more  complete 
land  better  provided  for  in  it  ?  Our  theist  would 
pot  be  embarassed.  His  answer  would  be  more 
ready  than  their  reply.  The .  first  absurdity  con- 
sists in  this,  that  they  apply  their  notions  of  good- 
ness to  the  divine  nature  ;  and  the  second  is  this, 
Jhat  the  argument  they  raise  on  these  notions 
prpyes  a  grea^  deal  too  much,    Enough  hai$  bper^ 

f  Sen.  Ep.  107. 
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said  coficerning  the  first,  an(l  if  the  tbei^t  reasons 
on  their  notitrns  of  divine  goodness,  it  is  mere)y 
€x  abuDdanii^.  But  he  will  expose  the  aecood, 
by  observing,  that  if  goodness  ought  to  be,  a» 
they  assume,  the  sole  directifi^  principle  in  this 
case,  and  if  wisdom  ought  lo  contrive,  atid  power 
to  execute  under  this  direction^  the  happiness  of 
nian  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  that  is  infinite ;  than  Vt^hich  no  greater 
absurdity  can  be  conceived.  But  if  we  assume,  in 
opposition  to  these  confe<ierateSf  that  divine 
.wisdom,  whereof  we  have  ideas  much  better  de- 
termined than  we  have  of  divine  goodness,  ought 
to  be  deemed  in  this  as  in  every  other  case  the 
directing  principle  of  divine  conduct,  it  will  follow 
without  any  absurdity,  mty  most  agreeably  to  the 
reason  of  things,  that  the  effect  may  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  cause,  that  is^  infinite.  It  im- 
plies contradiction  to  say,  that  God  should  &ave 
made  a  creature  infinitely  happy,  as  happy  as 
himself.  But  it  implies  none  to  say,  that  he  made 
a  system  of  creation  infinitely  wise,  and  the  best 
of  all  possible  systems* 

After  this  our  tlieist  would  be  apt  to  mak^ 
many  just  reproaches  to  the  two  confederates* 
He  would  reproach  the  atheist  with  his  spirit  of 
t^avil  and  the  unfairness  of  his  prbccfedings.  You 
jH^tend,  would  he  say,  that  you  cannot  beHeve 
a  God,  because,  you  cannot  reconcile  iriatiy  ap- 
pearances, nor  the  state  of  mankind  in  general, 
to  your  notions  of  goodness.  But  on  your  prin- 
ciples you  would  not  acknp^vledge   him,  if  the 

proofs 
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proofs  of  his  goodness  ivere  as  clear,  as  uniform^ 
and  as  numerous  as  those  of  his  wisdom ;  for  even 
to  these  you  do  not  yield.     These  however  are 
conformable  to  the  notions   of  wisdom  you  must 
have,  if  you  have  any  at  ali  You  may  cavil  about 
the  proofs  of  his  goodness,  and  produce  instance* 
that  seem  repugnant  to  it,  and  that  would  be  so 
if  your  hj^othesis   was  true.     But  the  proofs  of 
his  wisdom  have  nothing  equivocal  nor  problema* 
deal  in  them  upon  any  hypothesis.     You  can  pro- 
duce lio  instances  that  even  seem  to  be  repugnant 
to  it.  While  natural  philosophy  was  ill  cultivated, .. 
and  ill  understood  indeed,  mea  founded  ^their  ob- 
jections to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  their  ignorance. 
But  since  the  noble  science  has  been  improved  by 
experiment    and    geometry,    since    greater  dis-  , 
coveries  of  the  causes  and  eilects  of  the  phteno^ 
mena  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  world  have  been 
made,  every  new  discovery  has  been  a  new  proof 
of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  it  has  sliined  conspi- 
cuous in  the  very  instances  brought  against  it. 

It  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  go  about  to  convince 
men  of  the  goodness  of  God,  who  are  obstinate 
enough  to  resist  such  evident  demonstrations  of 
his  wisdom,  or  not  to  see  that  an  AU-perfect 
Being  must  always  be  determined  by  the  harmo- 
nious concurrence  of  all  his  perfections  ;  and  not 
in  one  instancy  by  his  goodness,  in  another  by 
his  Justice,  and  so  on.  When  we  say,  that  he  is 
infinitely  wise,  we  mean  that  he  does  on  every 
occasion  that  which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  it 
would  imply  contradiction  to  assert  this,  and  to 

deny 
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deny  the  other.     But  however  the  thcist  mi^t  Q9 
one  step  further  in  reproaches   to   the  atheists 
With  what  face  might  he  day  to  him  can  you  ob-^ 
ject  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that   men  are  ex-* 
posed  to  general  evils,  to  tempests,  to  earthquakes^ 
to  famine,  to  pestilence,  as  well  as  to  particular 
evils,  to  pain,  to  sickness,  to  violent  death  ?    Is 
God  not  good,  because  they  are  exposed  to  evils, 
that  result  necessarily  from  the  constitution  of  a 
world,  which,  if  we  should  allow  it  to  have,  been 
made  for  man,  was  made  fpr  the  universe  too,  and 
^  to  all  of  which  evils  they  expose  themselves  vo* 
luntarily  for  no  other  reason  than  to  indulge  the 
ruling  passion  of  their  minds,    and  to  sate  their 
ambition  or  their  avarice  for  instance,  if  these 
were  to  be  sated  ?   God  has  given  us  means,  as  I 
said  above,  to  avoid,    or  to  palliate,  or  to  cure 
these  evils  in  many  cases.     But  men  court  them. 
The  evils^  that  may  be  said  to  come  from  God, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  soon  over.     The  greatest 
of  these  calamities  are  seldom  renewed  ;  and  few 
men  have  been,  I  suppose,  exposed  to  the  plague 
twice,  or  involved  twice  in  the  ruins  of  an  eartb* 
quake.     But  ambition,  avarice,  and  other  ruling 
passions,  are  never  sated :  and  the  same  persons 
expose   themselves  anew  and   continually  to  all 
the   evils  that  accompany  the  pursuit  of  thetfh> 
The  theist  might  conclude  this  head  yery  properly, 
by  saying   to  the   atheist,  these  evils,  which  you 
sound  so  highly  and  with  so  ill  a  grace,  for   the 
reasons  that  have  been  given,  must  be  contingent 
effects  of  the  constitution  of  the  world,  or  they 

must 
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must  be  caused  by  particular '  directions.  Take 
your  choice.  If  you  say  the  first,  you  say  no- 
thing that  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  a 
Creator  and  Governor,  while  you  confirm  my 
hypothesis,  that  this  world  was  made  for  the  uni- 
verse, not  for  man.  If  you  say  the  last,  you 
contradict  yourself:  you  own  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  you  acknowledge  his  providence. 

The  same  theist  might  press  his  two  adversa- 
saries,  the  atheist  and  the  divine  both,  in  this 
wanner  still  further.  If  you  say,  that  God  has 
not  created  the  best  of  all  possible  systems  in 
creating  the  universe,  you  deny  that  infinite  wis- 
dom, which  you,  the  divine,  assert,  and  the  proofs 
of  which  you  as  well  as  I  have  challenged  the 
atheist  to  controvert.  If  you  say,  that  be  has, 
you  must  either  cease  your  complaints,  or  you 
must  continue  to  complain  on  one  of  these  two 
principles,  that  the  Creator  ought  to  have  esta- 
blished a  system  that  was  not  the  best  relatively 
to  the  whole  of  his  design,  that  is  to  the  universe, 
but  the  best  relatively  to  man ;  or  else  that  he 
ought  to  have  created  no  such  being  as  man. 
Thus  you  are  driven  from  absurdity  to  absurdity; 
for  thus  you  do  something  more  absurd,  if  pos- 
sible, than  a  direct  denial  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
would  be.  One  of  you  admits,  and  the  other 
cannot  controvert  this  wisdom :  and  then  you 
both  assert,  that  he  should  not  have  acted  con- 
formably to  it.  His  goodness  should  have  con- 
trolled his  wisdom.  He  should  have  changed  the 
order  of  the  universe,  or   he  should  have  broke 

the 
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the  chain  of  intellectual  beings.  Such  an  ats^ 
l^umed  conduct  may  be  conformable  to  your 
ideas  of  goodness.  But  the  ideas  of  God,  if 
live  may  ascribe  ideas  to  him,  no  more  than  his 
ways,  are  not  those  of  man  :  and  besides,  such 
a  conduct  as  this,  even  in  human  affair?,  can 
answer  no  ideas  but  those  of  weakness,  frailty, 
prepossession  and  partiality.  These,  therefore, 
you  would  ascribe  to  the  all-perfect  Being.  Such 
is  your  impiety.  One  of  you,  that  he  may  have 
a  pretence  to  doubt  of  God's  existence.  The 
4)ther,  that  he  n>ay  have  a  pretence  to  be 
dogmatical  about  th^  designs  of  God,  and 
the  future  dispensations  of  his  Providence, 

XLV. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  theist  argues  hypotbe- 
tically  in  defence  of  the  divine  attributes,  like 
the  atheist  and  divine,  who  attack  them.  Now 
that  he  argues  in  some  sort  hypothetically,  I 
agree.  But  that  he  argues  in  any  sort  like  theo^ 
I  deny.  An  hypothesis,  which  th6  phaenomena 
contradict,  or  which  is  inconsisteftt  even  with 
one  of  them,  is  not  admissible.  An  hypothesis^ 
which  they  all  concur  to  establish,  is  scarce  an  hy- 
pothesis. That  the  goodness  of  God  required,  that 
this  world  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  man, 
and  he  only  to  be  happy,  is  an  hypothesis  of  the 
first  kind.  That  the  goodness  of  God  did  not 
require  thrs,  and  that  his  wisdom  required  some- 
thing else,  since  it  appears  in  his  works  that 
something    else  has  been   done,    and  since  his 

works 
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trorksi  which  must  be  always  conformable  to  hit 
attributes,  can  alone  enable  us  to  judge  concern* 
ing  these;  this,  I  say^  is  scarce  an  hypothesis* 
It  is  founded  in  fact,  and  is  agreeable  to  our 
clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas*  The  athisist 
and  the  divine  argue,  from  what^  they  do  not 
kaow,  against  vrhat  they  do  know ;  and  in  order 
to  make  the  imposition  pass,  they  trifle  grossly 
between  two  methods  of  reasoning.  One  proves 
k  posteriori,  that  there  is  a  first  intelligent  Cause 
of  all  things.  The  other  supposes  it.  After 
this,  they  attempt  to  prove  k  posteriori,  that  there 
is  a  necessary  connection  between  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  this  Being,  and  his  goodness  and  ^ 
justice,  which  are  they,  say,  in  him,  the  very 
same  that  they  are  in  our  ideas.  After  this,  they 
return  again  to  the  former  method,  and  attempt 
to  prove  k  posteriori  that  he  is  neither  good  nor 
just.  The  theist  employs  no  such  artifice.  He 
reasons  uniformly,  from  the  works  of  God,  ta 
his  existence  and  his  attributes :  and  reasoning 
in  this  manner  he  raises  no  objection  to  either, 
and  is  able  to  defend  both* 

I  have  spoke  often  of  the  pride  of  man,  aa 
the  cause  of  many  errours  in  philosophy,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  first  philosophy.  It  has  no  doubt 
a  share  in  determining  the  atheist  to  the  opinions 
that  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  atheist  has 
another  motive.  His  *  great  aim  is  to  v  free  his 
mind  from  the  belief  that  there  is  any  Supreme 
Being.     H^  struggles  hard  against  demonstration^ 

Vol.  VUL        _         O  and 
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and  catches  at  every  hypothesis,  that  may  give 
him  a  pretence  to  doubt.  Such  a  pretence  he- 
finds  in  that  which  assumes  notions  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  and  of  his  designs  in  favour 
of  man,  and  then  opposes  the  phenomena  to 
these  notions.  He  has,  on  this  occasion,  the 
very  singular  advantage  we  have  observed,  that 
many  of  his  adversaries  agrJee  with  him  in  the 
premises,  help  him  to  establish  them,. and  defend 
the  cai|se  of  theism  very  ill  against  his  conclpsions 
afterward.  Divines,  who  do  iti  effect  no  less 
than  betray  this  cause  to  hini,  have. likewise  their 
private  motive.  They  are  unwilling  to  lower,,  on 
any  account^  their  notions  of  human  worth  ^nd 
importance^  or  of  tlie  designs  of  God  in  favour 
of  man ;  and  for  that  reason,  since  these  notions 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  appearances  of  things 
that  are^  they  have  endeavoured,  in  ail  ages> 
and  in.  all  religions^  to  maintain  them  on  the  sup- 
position, of  things  that  may  be :  and  the  whole 
force  of  human  imagination  has  been  employed  to 
i^ooth  human  pride.  Much  of  what  the  pagans 
advanced  hypothetically  to  keep  up  these  notions, 
\n  opposition  to  the  universal  experience,  is  in* 
deed  no  longer  hyj[)otheticaI ;  since  it  haa.  been 
admitted  into  Christianity.  It  is  not  hypothetical^ 
I  mean,  when  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  re- 
velation;  for  it  is  as  hypothetical  as  ever,  when 
it  is  considered  as  an  object  of  reason..  Let  us 
leave  ft  th'en  respectfully  to  revelatioiv  which  is 
sufficient,  or  nothing  can  be  so,  to  support  it. 
j^(  us  not  employ  our.reason  about  things  which 

-  she 
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she  must  either  disown,  or  prostitute  herself  to 
maintain.  Let  hs  not  employ  her  to  multiply,  or 
improve  hypotheses  Let  us  employ  her  in  a 
manner  to  want  none :  and  that  we  shall  do  eflec"* 
tually,  if  we  iceep  her  within  those  bouqds  which 
God  has  prescribed,  by  revealing  in  his  works  so, 
much  and  00  more  of  natural  theology,  and  of 
statural  religioii|  as  he  thought  it  necessary  for  us 
to  know.  , 

These  precautions  are  the  more  fit  to  be  taken> 
because  thotugb  our  religion  forbids  pride,  and 
tfiacbe^  humility,  yet  the  whole  sy3tem  of  it  tends 
to  insphre  the  former  into  all  those,  who  are  not 
able  to  discern  the  consistency  of  particular  pre«- 
cepts  and  of  the  system,  which  I  presume  that 
very  few  are.  According  to  this  system,  man 
•wtas  not'  only  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  the 
world  and  he  were  so  made  that  his  happiness 
seemed  to  be  the  final  cause  of  the  whole.  He 
fell  indeed  from  this  state ;  but  God,  who  suffered 
him  to  fall  rather  than  tq  restrain  him  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  free  will,  determined  instanily  to  raise 
him  again,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son  :  while 
he  abandoned  myriadsdf  fallen  angels  to  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  revolt,  without  any  hppes 
of  redemption.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  higher 
notions  of  a  created  being,  than  these  revealed 
truths  must  inspire  ?  Plato  asserted,  on  his  ex-» 
alted  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  immor* 
tality  was  communicated  by  a  sort  of  physical 
necessity  to  every  creature,  that  this  Being  himself 
created.      Christian  philosophers   might  be  led 

Q  &  ~    morf 
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more  easily  from  the  exalted  notions  of  bontetf 
nature,  which  these  revealed  truths  inspire^ 
to  imiigiae  that  happiaess  was  to  be  communi- 
cated by  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  to  such  a  crea^ 
tufe  as  man.  Allow  me  one  instance  more.  The 
Israelites  were  one  of  the  least,  and  least  worthy 
nations  of  the  Earth.  Yet  God  chose  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  system,  by  a  wonderful  pre^ 
diiection  for  his  favourite  people,  preferred  thetn 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Earth,  and  assigned  them 
a  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  May  not 
christian  philosophers  have  been  led  by  this  ex- 
ample, to  believe,  that  God  preferred  mankind  to 
all  other  intellectual  creatures,  and  made  a  par- 
ticular world  for  them^  as  he  assigned  a  particular 
country  to  the  Israelites?  The  facts,  though  re- 
ceived m  theology,  are  not,  indeed,  applicable  to 
philosophy.  But  when  the  mind  is  once  tinctured 
by  them,  and  a  habit  contracted  of  reasoning 
from  them,  any  thing,  that  appears  analogous  %o 
them,  will  be  the  more  easily  admitted. 

XLVI. 

The  cdnfederacy  between  atheists  and  divines 
appears  to  have  been  Carriec}  very  far,  by  ^htit 
has  been  said  already.  I  have  chosen  in  the  re- 
■flections  that  have  been  made,  to  account  for  the 
physical  and  moral  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  and 
to  defend  the  attributes  of  God,  to  go  up  to  the 
'source  of  all   the   false  reasoning  about  them, 

rather 
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rather  tban  tp  insist  on  the  to  picks  that  arocom^ 
monly  employed  :  and  I  hope,  that  the  method  I 
have  taken  is  act  worse  for  being  shorter,  plainer, 
and  less  isetaphysiqal.  I  mnst  confess,  that  I  do 
not  see,  how  tb^  cause  of  God  can  be  efiectoaliy 
pleaded  on  this  head  any  other  way.  But  there 
is  another  head,  pn  whidh  it  must  be  pleaded  like* 
wise ;  for  the  antiiheistical  confederacy  does  not 
end  here.  Lest  the  baYe  existence  of  evil  should 
not  slfford  the  atlieist  colour  enoiigh  to  deny  the 
being  of  God,  nor  the  divine  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion whereon  to  erect,  by  the  seeming  authority 
of  reason,  that  system  of  another  world,  which 
is,  and  always  has  been,  of  great  advantage  to 
him  in  this,  they  proceed  to  consider  these  evils 
in  the  distribution  of  them.  The  supposed  in- 
justice of  this  distribution  has  been  ever  in  their 
mouths  a  subject  of  accusation,  not  to  say  of  in- 
vective, against  the  providence  of  God :  and 
they  have  been  heard  with  partiality  of  two  kinds, 
that  of  love,  and  that  of  aversion,  in  their  favour. 
The  good  that  happens  to  themselves,  and  to 
those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected, 
by  sentiment,  by  interest,  and  often  by  both,  is 
aa  object  of  one  partiality  among  men.  The  evil, 
that  happens  to  these,  is  an  object  of  the  other. 
The  order  is  reversed,  when  persons  we  disap- 
prove,  or  who  stand  in  opposition  to  our  senti-^ 
inents  or  interests, .  are  concerned.  We  hate  the 
good,  and  we  love  the  evil  that  happens  to  them: 
Great  advantage  has  been  takeq  of  these  natural 
o3  dispositions 
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dispositions  to  attack  successfully  the  divine  Pro« 
videDce  in  human  opinion.  But^  here,  indeed^ 
the  alliance  between  the  atheist  and  the  divine 
breaks  off:  The  former  concludes  directly,  that 
there  is  no  God.  The  latter,  efter  all  he  has 
done  to  favour  this  opinion  indirectly,  maintains 
still  that  there  is  one.  How  well  tlie  premises 
common  to  both,  and  their  opposite  conclusions 
are  founded,  let  os  examine.  I  fear  that  the 
atheist  will  appear,  to  that  reason  to  which  they 
both  appeal,  more  consistent  in  his  absurdity  than 
the  divine. 

<  I  think  I  have  said,  that  artificial  theology  be- 
tmys  the  cause  of  God,  how  sincerely  aiid  how 
piously  soever  some,  of  the  professors  of  it  may 
direct  their  intentions :  andy  if  I  have  said  so,  I 
shall  not  recal  my  words.  ,  If  these  men  had  left 
the  atheists  to  assert  alone,  bath  vainly  and  fool- 
isbly,  that  divine  goodness  required  the  work} 
should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  that 
God  could  have  no  other  motive  tp  create  him, 
except  that  of  communicating  happiness  to  him, 
they  might  have  defended  this  goodni^ss  suffid* 
ently,  as  I  hope  it  has  been  shown,,  and  the  divine 
jJQStice  too,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  shown*  They 
would  have  had  no  aftergame  to  pkiy,  iK>r  any 
contradictions  to  recocicile.  The  Stoieks  would 
(lot  have  been  obliged  tp  deny  that  to  be  evil, 
iirhich  they  a;nd  every  one  else  felt  to  be  evil ;  bot 
the  Christians  to  rest  their  defence  od  this  propo* 
sition,  that  the  first  designs  q£  God  weire  di»p- 
pointed  by  the  fall  of  mao^  which  cannot  be  con* 

ceived 
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cfeived  ty  reason,   and  which  the  atheist  wiU  not 
admit  on  the  authority  qf  revelation,  or  rather  of 
a  moral,  philosophical,  Egyptian  allegory.     But 
^hen  they  reasoned  on  the  same  principles  ^sthe 
atheist  reasoned,  down  to  this  conclusion  exclu- 
sively, they  left  themselves  no  pretence  for  6ot 
concurring  in  the  same  conclusion  but  that  of  an 
tfypothesis,  and  of  an  hypothesis  which  cannot,  if 
it  is  admitted,  effectually  discbarge  the  goodness, 
nor  justice' of  God,  at  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Thus  it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  they  betray  the 
cause  of  God;  for  they  undermine  it :  and  if  the' 
hypothesis  faiils,  that  truth  which  was  raised  on 
demonstration  fails  with  it,  or  totters  on  so  pre-' 
carious  a  support.  ,  - 

T(9  such  a  risk  at  least  does  artificial  theolo* 
^,  as  it  is  employed  in  this  case,  expose  the  first 
princifrte  of  all  religion :  and  we  may  apply  to  the 
schools  that  teach  it,  what  Aristo  of  Chios  said  of 
some  schools  of  philosophy.     As  caution  was  to* 
be  used  lest  men  should  go  debauehfed  o(it  of  the* 
school  of  Aristippus,  or  morose,  out  of  that  of* 
Zeno,  so  caution  should  be  used  lest  men  go  infi-* 
dels  out  of  the  schools  of  Christianity.     A  few  i*e*^ 
flectidns  will  show,    that  the  risk  I  triehtfori  lAf 
not  imaginary  but  very  real.*    No ' doctrines  wer^- 
ever  inculcated  more  strongly  on  the  ftinds  of 
men,  »or  enfoixed  by  more  authority,  <han  thofee' 
of  a  future  State.     The  institutors  of  rfetigion,  and  ^ 
the  prieits  6f  these  religioris,  were  careful'  to  es-^ 
tablish  and  to  rijaintain  them  in  belief.    They  ex* 
cit^d  devotToni  multiplied  observances,  and  in- 
'  •  *  0  4  cre^ed^ 
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creased  ofFerings.  By  them^  the  religious  society ' 
has  governed  principally  in  all  ages* :  and  if  the 
priests  of  Egypt  undertook  to  conduct  men  in  the 
way  of  the  gods^  in  the  difficult  roadi  in  the  in* 
effable  paths,  and  through  the  brazen  gates  that 
lead  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  we  may  quote 
priests  in  the  pale  of  Christianity,  at  this  time,  who 
undertake  to  save  men  from  Hell,  to  deliver  them 
from  Purgatory,  ^nd  to  conduct  them  to  Heaven 
through  the  gates  whereof  St.  Peter  has  the  keys ; 
as  well  as  others,  who  make  some  of  the  same  pre- 
tensions, and  who  scruple  hot  to  declare,  jthat  if 
this  doctrine  be  taken  away,  all  difference  between 
good  and  bad  is  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  religion  left.  To  this  authority  we  must 
add  that  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  who  have  for 
political  purposes  authorised  the  same  doctrines, 
solemnised  them  by  religious  institutions,  like 
those  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  confirmed  them 
by  laws,  and  set  education,  the  great  nurse  of  theo- 
logical opinions,  on  their  side.  These  are  great 
advantages,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  this  doc- 
trine ever  had  an  effect  suitable  to  them,  or .^to 
the  importance  of  it.  Remote  considerations, 
though  they  are  believed,  have  not  indeed  the 
same  influence  that  immediate  objects  have.  But 
they  have  an  influence  proportionable  to  the  be- 
lief of  them :  and  they  must  have  this  influence^ 
especially  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  punish- 
ments held  out  are  unavoidable,  and  no  man  can 

*  Euseb.  Prarp.  Evaiw  L.  9,  C.  Jfi. 
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iiope,  as  jpvery  maa  does  in  all  otUer  cases^  to 
escape  them. 

I  do  not  say,  that  to  beliew  n  future  state  is  to 
believe  a  vulgar  errour ;  but  this  I  say/ it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  reason ;  tt  is  not  in  the  na« 
lure  of  it  capable  of  demonstration,  and  no  one 
ever  r^tatned  that  irremeable  way  to  give  us  ah 
assurance  of  the  facU     It  was,  therefore,  origi- 
nally an  hypothesis,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a 
vulgar  errour.  It  was  taken  upon  trust  by  the  peo- 
ple who  first  adopted  it,   and  made  prevalent  by 
art  and  industry  among  the  vulgar,  who  never  ex- 
amine, till  it  camt  to  be  doubted,  disputed,  and 
denied,  by  such  as  did  examine.     It  was  made, 
like  many  other  opinions  that  bad  no  better  foun- 
dations,, subservient  to  philosophical  systems  and 
political  institutions.     It  was  advanced  in  answer 
to  the  great  atheistical  argument,  drawn  from  the 
prosperity  of  wicked  men.     It  was  applied  to  en- 
force human  laws,  by  divine  and  temporary  re- 
wards and'  punishments,   by  the  fear  of  others 
more  grievous  and  more  lasting,  to  procure  greater 
authority  to  governors,  and  more  submission  from 
the  governed.    It  was  communicated  from  Egypt, 
the  mother  of  good  policy  as  well  as  of  supersti- 
tion, to  Greece.     The  luxuriant  imaginatioos  of" 
that  people  improved  it,  and  the  Mytbologia  de 
inferis  bec^ame  a  favourite  theme  of  their  poets, 
of  Orpheus,  of  Hou)er,  and  so  downward  even 
to  their  dramatick  writers.    There  seems  likewise 
to  have  been  a  custom  then,  not  very  Unlike  to 
\bsLl  which  prevailed  about  two  centuries  ago  in 

the 
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the  Ghristian  church  generally,  and  much  later,  F 
believe,  in  Spain,  the  custom  I    *K.an  of  actings 
ifeysteries.    Such  these  representations  were  called 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  same  kind  of  religious 
fopperies  retained  •the  same  natne  among  the 
Christians. 

But  that  which  gave  the  greatest  c'redit  to  this 
doctrine,  and  spread  it  most,  was  the  authority  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  The  former  was  gravely  quoted 
by  philosophers,  as  a  philosopher,  an  historian,' 
and  a  divine,  and  all  as  properly,  no  doubt,  as 
tMfe  latter.  The  Romans  took  this  doctririe  and 
these  mysteries  from  the  Greek^  and  the  Greeks 
carried  them  back,  when  they  conquered  Asia  and 
Egypt,  to  countries  from  whence  they,  had  re- 
ceived them.  Homer  and  Plato  were  in  the  ze- 
nith of  their  glory  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition, and  they  continued  to  be  so  in  the  reigns 
of  his  successors.  *  Whether  the  Jews,  who  began^' 
about,  or  a  little  before  this  time,  to  have  schools, 
and  to  engraft  from  forcigft  stocks  on  their  own 
law,  might  not  have  taken  the  first  hints  of  a  fu* 
ture  state  from  some  of  their  neighbours,  I  knoi# 
«ot.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  known,  or  at  least  not  tatight  among 
them,  till  the  disputes  in  their  schools  gave  a  rise 
to  the  sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  in  their 
church.  The  most  considerable  persons,  the 
tichest,  says  Josephus,  adhered  to  the  Sadducees, 
tv'ho  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  law  of  Mosea,  that 
they  could  not  admif  a  doctrine  whereof  there 
appeared  no  tracer  in  it,  and/  tltere&re/  tienied 

the 
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The  resarrc[cti<>n.  The  Pharisees  or  ttie  Sepa« 
ratists;  on  tb^Qpther  hand,,  were  ready  to  admit 
things  marvellous  in  doctrine,  and  superstitious 
in  practice ;  to  reconcile  thera,  if  they  could,  to 
the  written,  or  justify  them  to  the  oral  law ;  for 
no  expedient  serves  the  purpose  of  innovators 
better  than  that  of  a  blind  tradition.  All  this 
was  proper  to  strike  the  multitude ;  and  the  mul- 
titude followed  the  Pharisees.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state,  and  even  of  a  transmigration  of 
souls,  slided  into  the  system  of  Judaism  before  the 
coming  of  Christ :  and  yet  they  who  adopted  this 
doctrine  then  had  no  better  authority  for  it  than 
than  of  Egyptian  priests,  Greek  poets,  and  Py- 
thagorean  and  Platonick  hypotheses. 

True  it  is  that  the  iyimortality  of  the  soul,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  some  pans  of 
what  philosophers  and  poets  had  imagined,  were 
sanctified  by  revelation  soon  afterward.  Thus 
sanctified,  they  deserve  our  respect,  and  challenge 
the  implicit  belief  of  every  Christian.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  they  are  maintained  in  opinion,  and 
not  by  the  futile  reasonings  of  divines,  with  which 
we  have  to  do  here.  These  are  called  demonstra* 
tions  by  the  men  who  make  them,  and  who  tri- 
umph in  them  as  if  they  w^re  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, and  must  convince  by  their  own  evidence. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  minds  of  men,  if  they  did  not  pass  for  super- 
abundant proofe  of  what  is  made  certain  by  reve- 
lation, and  if  the  respect  that  men  pay  to  revela-  ^ 
tioa  did  not  screen  these  reasoners  from  being  / 
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attacked  so  directly,  and  in  so  many  ways  as  they 
would  be  otherwise,  and  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
for  presuming  \o  rest  all  religion/  both  natural 
and  revealed,  on  their  metaphysical  refinements, 
and  their  abstract  reasonings  k  priori. 

The  most  ziealous  asserters  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  warmest  defenders  of , his  Providence,  and  they 
who  were  the  most  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
a  religion  to  preserve  morality,  and  the  good  or- 
der of  civil  government,  were  far  from  this  pre- 
3umption.  Some  of  them  rather  hoped  than  be*' 
lieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  if.  they 
admitted  a  future  state,  they  laughed  at  the  old 
wornen'3  tales,  the  aniles  fabulpe  of  a  Hell  and  the 
furies.  They  either  rej^scied  the  doctrine,  or  they 
admitted  it  by  halves.  It  was  not  only  problema- 
tical  in  the  opinions  of  theistic^  phijosoph^r^,  but 
It  seems,  in  several  instances,  to  have  had  but  lit-* 
tie  hold  on  vulgar  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
means  th^t  bad  been  used  to  inculcate  it.  One 
instance,  and  a  remarkably  one  it  is,  shall  be 
given.  Tully*,  in  a  publick  pleading,  whierein  we 
may  assure  ourselves,  that  he  was  careful  to  let 
nothing  fall,  that  might  be  an  pccasion  of  scandal, 
by  contradicting  and  ridiculing  the  religious  es* 
tablished  ppinipns,  speaking  of  Oppianicus,  who 
bad  been  condemned  only  to  banishment,  and» 
after  saying  that  he  should  have  killed  himself, 
adds — '*  nam  nunc  quidem"  (Oppianicus  was 
then  dead,  in  his  exile)  ^' quid  tandem  illi  mail 
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*'  mors  attulit  ?  Nisi  fortS  ineptiis  ac  fabuHs  du- 
''  iaimiir,  ut  existimetnus  ilium  apud  inferos  im- 
*^  prorum .  supplicia  perferre  .  .  .  actum  esse 
**  praecipitem  in  sceleratorum  sedem  atque  regi- 
*^  onem»  Quae  si  falsa  sint,  id  quod  omnes  in* 
''  telligunt,  quid  ei  tandem  mors  eripuit  pneter 
"  sensum  doloris  ?" 

The  use  I   make  of  thi^  deduction  is  to  shovr, 
that  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  ponish* 
ments,  having  been  precariously  establisbedy  and 
neither  generally  nor  entirely  believed,  by  those 
who  believed  the  existence  of  God  on  better  foun- 
dations, there  is  a  real  danger  to  this  first  princt* 
pie  of  all  religion,  arising  from  the   hypothesis 
against  which  I  contend.     Reason,  experience, 
and  self  consciousness,  prove  to  me,   that  a  man 
may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  Su* 
preme  and  Self  existent  Being,  of  infinite  power 
and  wisdom;  without  subscribing  to  such  notions 
of  his  moral  attributes  as  divines  would  imposd, 
or  believe  them  any  more  capable  than  himself  of 
determining,  what  these  attributes  required  that 
God  should  do:     But  I  can  easily  conceive,  at 
the   same  time,  that  by  eloquent  discourses  on 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  misery  of 
human  kind,  by  the  cajolement  of  appeals  to  hfs 
passions   and  to  his  senses,  this  man  may  be  in^- 
duced  to  think,  that  the  misery  of  mankind  over- 
balances their  happiness  in  general*;  and  that 
in  particular  the  criminal  have  many  times  the  lot 
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of  the  innocent,  and  the  innocent  that  of  tbd 
eriminal:  froQd  Mrhence  fae  may  conclude,  that 
God  is  an  unjust  xind  cruel  Being,  and  deals  uii-^ 
reasonably  with  his  creatures,  unless  he  has  givea 
them  immortal  souls,  and  there  be  another  world 
wherein  he  makes  proper  amends  to  tb^  good,  at 
least  for  what  they  have  suffered  in  this.  Thi 
man  is  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice. 
He  cannot  believe  a  God  unjust,  cruel,  unreal 
sonable;  but  he  may  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe 
a  God  w^o  acts  against  his  attributes,  and  th^ 
perfections  of  liis  nature,  in  one  system,  only  to 
have  a  reason  the  more  for  acting  agreeably  to 
them  in  another.  In  a  word,  he  may  be  led  by 
theology,  if  he  does  not  start  back  and  revert  t6 
his  former  ways  of  thinking,  from  theism  intd 
atheism.  Descartes  and  his  followers  have  been 
justly  censured  for  resisting  the  truth  of  Godls 
existence,  on  their  favourite  proof,  drawn  froih 
the  idea  which  they  assume,  that  the  mind  can 
frame  of  an  All-perfect  Being,  and  neglecting  or 
even  rejecting  every  other.  Divines  are  justly 
liable  to  the  same  censure ;  for  though  they  admit 
all  the  proofs  that  establish  this  great  truth,  yet 
they  rest  the  validity  of  them  ultimately  on  the 
hypothesis  here  mentioned,  and  expose  such  as 
cannot  take  this  hypothesis  for  a  demonstration 
to  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  demonstratipns 
for  hypotheses. 
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This  danger,  great  as  it  is,  appears  to  such  a 
divine  as  Clarke^  or  is  represented  by  him,  to  be 
none  at  all.  He  who  does  not  believe  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  just  such 
as  the  doctor  conceives  them^  and  as  essential  to 
^he  divine  nature  as  the  natural  attributes,  has 
ihe  dbctor's  consent  to  believe  no  God  at  alL 
This  is  the  angular  stone  of  artificial  theology. 
Crant  to  the  divine,  that  these  attributes  and  the 
^t<?rnal  reason  of  things  are  such  as  he  conceiveai 
them  to  be,  and  he  will  raise  whatever  schemes 
he  pleases  of  divine  oeconomy.  He  will  show  you 
what  God  was,  and  is  obliged  to  do,  as  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world*,  and  what  he  must 
do  to  correct  his  first  plan,  to  set  the  disorders 
4nd  inequalities  of  it  right,  and  to  make  the  whole 
design  appear  at  it's  communication,  what  it 
does  not  appear  at  present,  a  design  worthy  of 
infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  Refuse 
to  grant  what  He  assumes,  and  he  proves  nothing, 
with  all  his  pomp  of  argument,  and  airs  of  de-: 
hionstration.  This  profane  application  and  im- 
pudent abuse  of  reason  is  grown  so  common,  that 
they  who  are  guilty  of  it  do  not  perceive  it  to  be 
what  it  is ;  and  that  every  little  smatterer  in  arti- 
ficial theology^  who  clambers  up  into  a  pulpit, 
talks  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  providence  of 
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the  Supreme,  Ineffable,  Incomprehensible  Btitigf 
with  such  assurance  as  would  be  unpardpnable 
presumption  in  angels  ktid  archangels  themselves. 

How  should  it  be  less?  How  should  finite 
measure  infinite?  God's  manner  of  knowing  isT 
ours  no  more  thanubis  manner  of  being.  At  least, 
I  think,  that  one  of  these  propositions  may  be 
reduced,  a^  well  as  the  other,  to  absurdity.  But 
if  his  manner  of  knowing  could  be  supposed, 
without  absurdity,  the  same,  tvoiild  it  not  be  still 
absurd  to  suppose  the  objects  of  omniscience  as^ 
confined  as  the  objects  of  human  science  r  And 
yet  they  must  be  so,  if  the  eternal  reason  of  things, 
by  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  conducts  them  all,  be 
just  the  same  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  rational  being,  and  if  God  ap- 
peals to  man  himself  for  his  conduct  toward  man* 
When  God  communicates  any  knowledge  to  any 
of  bis  creatures,  it  is  such  as  he  thinks  necessary 
for  them,  and  it  is,  therefore,  communicated  in 
a  manner  proportionable  to  their  conceptions^ 
Thus  he  has  communicated  to  mankind  in  his 
works  some  knowledge  of  himself,  more  of  the 
world  they  inhabit,  and  still  more  of  their  state, 
their  duty,  and  their  interest  in  it  What  he  has 
not  given  them  the  means  of  knowing,  according 
to  their  manner  of  knowing,  they  are  ignorant 
of :  and,  therefore,  though  the  particular  reasons 
and  final  causes  of  some  f^w  things  relative  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  system,  are  known  to 
them,  yet  eyen  these  are  in  many  more  instances 
unknown^  and  the  reasons  relatively  to  God,  for 
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coitstitiiting  these  and  all  other  ihings  as  they  arc 
constituted,  can  be  known  to  God  alone,  who 
«ees  them  intuitively  in  hinftself,  who  is  in  himself 
the  eternal  reason.  They  cannot  be  objects  of 
human  understanding;  for  they  are  not  conceiv- 
able by  human  ideas :  and  it  is  impossible  to  heat 
men  with  patience,  when  they  endeavour  to  palm 
ispon  us,  most  impertinently,  their  notions  of  glo- 
ry and  honour  for  instance,  and  to  make  them 
pass  for  the  motives  that  determine  God. 

We  receive  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
ftnd  we  frame  others  by  the  several  operations  of 
our  minds  about  these.  Our  minds  have  no  other 
objects  when  they  exercise  the  power  of  thinking, 
whatever  that  be.  These  ideas  do  not  go  far  into 
the  extent  of  being,  nor  our  power  of  thinking,  by 
consequence :  and  even  in  this  extent,  our  most 
simple  ideas  are  sometimes  fallacious,  our  most 
complex  ideas  unsteady,  and  many  of  them  im- 
perfect and  inadequate,  confused  and  obscure, 
Ther^  is  some\yhat  more.  Our  knowledge  does 
not  extend  even  to  all  our  ideas.  Let  me  borrow 
two  examples  from  Mr.  Locke.  "  We  have  the 
"  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  and  equality,  and 
**  yet  shall  never  be  able,  perhaps,  to  find  a  circle 
"  equal  to  a  square,  and  to  know  certainly  that  it 
"  is  so.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  think- 
"  ing,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know 
*^  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no.** 
In  like  manner,  and  far  more  strongly,  it  may  be 
said,  that  supposing  us  to  have  ideas  of  divine 
.  wnsdora,  goodness,  and  justice,  there  will  be  various 
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phaenoraena  Still,  whereof. we  may  have  very  clear 
and  distinct  ideas,  and  wherein  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  discover  hq^  wisdom  coincides  with  good- 
ness or  justice,  nor  be  able  to  make  the  application 
of  the  phenomena  to  the  attributes.  Tlw^  the 
case  would  stand,  supposing  our  ideas  of  these  at* 
tributes  in  God,  as  adequate  as  our  ideas  of  a 
square,  a  circle,  equality,  matter,  and  thought 
I3ut  It  grows  much  stronger,  when  we  consider  how 
inadequate  our  ideas  of  these  attributes  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  not  only  on  account  of  the  infinite 
distance  between  the  divine  and  human  nature^ 
but  on  account  of  the  numberless,  and  to  us 
unknown  relations,  respectively  to  all  which  the 
Divine  Providence  acts :  which,  if  we  did  know 
them,  we  should  be  unable  to  compare,  and  in 
which,  therefore^  the  harmony  of  divine  perfec- 
tions would  not  be  discernible  by  us.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  we  may  conclude,  safely  from  er- 
rour,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  Clarke,  that 
goodness  and  Justice  in  God  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  manifest  presumption  and  impiety,  to  be 
*^  the  same  as  in  tlie  ideas  we  frame  of  these  per- 
**  fections,  when  we  consider  them  in  men,  or 
**  when  we  reason  about  them  abstractly  in  them- 
"  selves ;  but  that  in  the  Supreme  Governor,  of 
"  the  world  they  are  something  transcendent,  and 
"  of  which  we  cannot  make  any  true  judgment^ 
**  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them.'' 

Thus  I  think,  and,  if  I  wanted  any  autliority  to 
justify  me,  I  could  6nd  it  in  Dr-  Barrow,  and  io^ 
St.  Paul,  whom  I  quote  rather  as  a  theologian  than 

an 
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an  inspired  apostle,  since  we  consider  this  whole 
matter  op  principles  of  reason  and  not  of  revela* 
tion.  The  former  begins  his  sermon,  on  a  text 
taken  from  the  Epistle  of  the  latter  to  the  Ro- 
mans*, how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out  !  by  observing,  that 
when  God  rejected  the  greatest  part  of  his  ancient 
people,  for  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  Gospel, 
and  took  the  Gentiles  into  his  favour  ;  the  advo« 
cates  for  Judaism  argued  against  this  proceeding 
from  their  ideas  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  justice, 
and  the  other  moral  attributes.  **  This  proceed-* 
*'  ing,  they  said,  argued  his  former  affection  to 
''  them  to  have  been  misplaced.  It  impleaded  his 
''  ancient  covenant,  and  law,  of  imperfection. 
"  It  supplanted  his  own  designs.  It  unravelled  all 
*'  that  be  had  been  doing  for  many  ages."  St. 
Paul  answered  the  advocates  of  Judaism  by  other 
arguments,  taken  from  "  ideas  of  general  equity, 
'^  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  of  his 
^'  relations  to  men,  &c."  But  after  he  had  steered 
bis  discourse  through  all  these  rocks,  which,  I  pre* 
sume,  would  have  been  such  for  Clarke,  if  they 
were  such  for  St.  Paul,  ^^  he  thought  it  safe  to 
**  cast  anchor^  ttiat  is,  to  wind  up  the  contest  in 
"  this  modest  intimation,  that  whatever  he  could 
*'  say  might  not  perhaps  exhaust  the  difficulty^ 
^'  nor  void  all  scruple ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  this, 
^^  and  10  all  such  cases,  for  entire  satisfaction  we 
^'  should  have  recourse  to  the  inciomprehensibla 
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^'  wisdom  of  God,  who  frequently,  in  the  course 
"  of  his  Providence,  ordereth  things  in  tnethode 
**  transcending  our  ability  to  discover  or  trace.'' 
]5l  Paul  did  not  pretend,  that  his  manner  of  ac- 
counting for  rejecting  the  Jews  and  calling  in  the 
Gentiles  was  infallible  demonstration,  certain  and 
necessary,  even  as  certain  as  the  attributes  of 
God,  Much  less  did  he  affirm,  that  if  his  nrgu- 
ments,  concerning  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
\vere  not  a  demonstration,  there  was  no  demon- 
stration of  the  being  of  God  :  and  yet,  surely,  be- 
side the  difference  between  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  minister  of  St.  James's,  it  could 
not  be  harder  to  prove,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
sistent with  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  than 
to  prove,  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishmefats  is  necessary,  to  justify  his  attributes,  and 
to  render  his  dispensations  in  this  world  consistent 
with  them. 

Dr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  consider  setreral  reasons, 
why  men  cannot  clearly  discern  the  entire  congruity 
of  providential  dispensations  to  the  divine -attri- 
butes, as  he  expresses  himself  in  another  place. 
He  could  not  cut  the  knot  at  once,  nor  bring  the 
same  charge,  as  we  have  done,  directly  against  the 
presumption  of  men  of.  his  own  order.  He  was  a 
divine,  he  was  a  preacher,  he  was  to  keep  iip  the 
cant  of  the  pulpit  He  gives,  therefore,  some  rea- 
•^sons  of  a  prudential  kind,  which  may  have  deter- 
.  mined  God  to  veil  his  face  with  a  cloud,  and  to 
wrap  up  his  powetr  in  soroeobs'curity ;  such,  for  in- 
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Stance,  as  these^   that  be  thay  m>t  confound  our 

weak  sight,  that  he  ma^  exalt  our  &Ith,  that  be 

may  appear  God  indeed,  ^or  that  ^ve  may  be  well 

assured  concerning  a  future  account,  and  forced  in 

our  thooghts  to  recur  thither  for  a  re-solution  -of 

all  emergent  doubts  and  difficulties.     Such  flimsy 

itufFis  a  HMin  like  this  obliged  to  vend,  when  he 

has  put  on  a  black  gown  and  a  band.     But  be  lay9 

his  stress  on  another  kind  of  reasoning,    and  such 

as  is  truly  decisive.     ^  As  the  dealings  of  very 

"  wise,'*  he  says,  and  we   may  add,  of  very  just 

and  good  men,  '*  are  sometimes  founded  on  max- 

**  ims,   dnd  admit  justifications'  not  obvious  nor 

*^  penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit,  so  may  God  act 

**  according  to  rules  of  wisdom  and  justice,  which 

**  it  may  be  quite  impossible  by  our  faculties  to 

**  apprehend,  or  with  our  means  to  descry.     As 

^^  there  are  O'atiiral  modes  of  being  and  operation 

'^  ....  do  there  may  be  prudential  and  moral 

'^  rules  of  proceeding,  far  above  oar  reach-.  .  •  * 

**  peculiar  objects  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  not  te 

**  be  understood  by  any  creature  ....  especi^- 

"  ally  by  creatures  who  stand  io  the  lowest  form 

^*  o€  intelligence,  one  remove  from  beasts  .  .  .  • 

**  In  fine,   those  rules  of  equity  awd  experience, 

'*  wbFieh  we  i4!i  our  transactions  with  one  another 

**  do  use  ....  if  they  be  applied  to  the  dealings 

**  of  God,  will  be  found  very  incongruous  or  defi^ 

**  cient,  the  case  being  vastly  altered,  from  that  in- 

^*  finite  distance  in  nature  and  state  between  God 

"  and  us,  and  from  the  immense  differences,  which 

^^  his  relations  toward  us  b&ve  from  our  relations 
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"  to  one  another."  These  two  great  divines  are, 
you  see,  on  my  side.  They  are  both  of  the  same 
opinion  that  Clarke  censures  ;  and  if  his  censures 
were  as  just  as  they  are  dogmatical,  St.  Paul  him- 
self would  be  one  of  those  men,  who  take  in  reality 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  entirely  away,  and 
who  may  on  the  same  grounds  deny  bis  natural 
attributes*. 

XLVIIL 

It  is  time  to  have  done  with  Clarke,  especially 
since  I  leave  this  part  of  the  argument  in  much 
better  hands  than  my  own,  in  those  of  Dr.  Bar* 
row  and  St.  Paul,  who  deny  to  him  the  very  prin- 
ciple, from  which,  as  from  a  common  source,  all  the 
a,ccusations  of  Providence  are  deduced  by  him,  by 
many  other  divines,  and  by  the  whole  tribe  of 
atheists.  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  another 
^Titer,  and  to  examine  another  of  tho^e  assump- 
tions, which  are  employed  by  these  men,  whether 
divines  or  tbeists,  to  maintain  their  charge.  That 
we  are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  of  the  eternal  reason  of  things ; 
that  it  is  unpardonable  presumption  in  us,  to  pro- 
nounce what  both  or  either  of  them  required,  that 
God  should  do  in  the  original  constitution  of  our 
system,  or  requires  that  he  should  do  in  the  go- 
vernment of  it ;  these  truths,  I  say,  are  so  evi- 
-denty  that  he,  who  denies  them,  does  not  deserve 
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to  be  argued  against  any  longer.  "  Qu»  perspi- 
"  cua  sunt  longa  esse  non  dcbent.**  The  deter- 
mination of  them  should  in  reason  determine  the 
whole  dispute.  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite 
Power  have  made  things  as  tiiey  are  :  how  good- 
ness and  justice  required  that  they  should  be  made, 
is  neither  coram  judice,  nor  to  any  rational  pur- 
pose to  inquire.  For  greater  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show,  that  neither  the 
state  of  mankind  in  this  life,  in  general,  nor  the 
lot  of  good  and  bad  men,  in  particular,  are  such 
as  have  been  represented,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
some  persons ;  and  that  if  they  were  such,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  life  to  come  would  not  restore,  by 
reason,  the  goodness  and  justice,  which  these  men 
endeavour  to  destroy  by*  appeals  to  rejoin  and  to 
passion. 

The  solemn  author  of  the  Religioq  of  Nature 
Delineated,  whom  Clarke  had  in  his  eye,  perhaps, 
when  he  described  his  fourth  sort  of  theists,  whe- 
ther this  treatise  had  been  then  published  or  not, 
places  himself  on  the  same  bench   with  Minos. 
Minos  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  disciple  of 
his  father.     So  Plato  ealls  him,  in  order  to  insii- 
nuate,  as  I   believe,  that  nothing  lesj^   than  the 
wisdom  *of  the   Supreme  Being  was  su^cjent  for 
the  task  assigned  to  this  infernal  judge,     But  I 
think,  on  recollection,  that  I  must  recal  my  words, 
and  say,  that  WoUaston  places  himself  far  above 
Minos.     He  judges  God  as  well  as  man.     De^ 
parted  souls  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  other, 
wbere  they  are  punished  for  the  evil  they  have 
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clone,  or  recompensed  for  the  evil  they  have  suf*^ 
fered,  in  this  world  But  he  erects  this  court  of 
judicature ;  cstahlislies  the  general  laws  of  it,  as 
he  judges  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  re* 
squired  that  they  should  be  established;  and  dis- 
tinguishes and  weighs  the  kinds  of  happiness  or 
misery,  that  fall  to  the  share  of  different  men. 
Clear  and  mixed  happiness,  avoidable  and  una*- 
voidable  misery  in  the  whole,  or  avoidable  so  far, 
that  the  creature  would  chpose  rather  to  bear  the 
remainder  than  miss  the  proportion  of  happiness : 
all  which  must  come  into  consideration  with  thie 
good  and  the  evil  mQn  have  done,  at  that  judg^ 
ment  seat,  where  they  are  to  be  tried  after  death 
for  what  they  have  done  in  life. 

In  bis  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  att 
All- perfect  Being,  that  God  created  the  human 
^ul  immortal,  because  the  mjc^rtality  (^  it  does 
pot  consist  with  reason,  this  author  has  the  tenoQ- 
rity  to  assert,  that  he,  who  says  the  contrary,  most 
say  m  consequence  either  that  God  is  unreason- 
able, unjust'*^,  and  cruel,  or  that  no  man  has  a 
greater  share  of  misery  unavoidable  than  of  bap^ 
piness.  Nay,  further,  the  existence  of  an  AU* 
perfect  Being  depends  so  much,  according  to  this 
theist,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state fj^  that, 
one  single  instance  of  unfortunate  virtue  and  of 
|>rosperous  wickedness  in  this  world  would  be  to 
him  a  sufficient  argument  for  such  a  state.  His 
reason  is,  that  God  cannot  be  unjust  nor  unrea^ 
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unreasonable  in  any  one  instance,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  on  this  supposition  lie  would 
be  so  in  one  instance,  if  there  was  no  future 
state.  One  instance  of  these  kinds,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  WoUaston  a  demonstration 
against  the  existence  of  an  All -perfect  Deing, 
without  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  state.  This  is 
strange  theism.  Artificial  theology  is  neither  more 
dogmatical,  nor  more  absurd :  and  the  belief  of 
God's  existence  haqgs  by  a  twine  in  both. 

To  support  this  hypothesis,  he  gives  a  most  ex- 
aggerated description  of  the  misfortunes  to  which 
particular  men  are  liable  in  this  world,  and  a  very 
ridiculous  as  well  as  exaggerated  description  of  the 
general  and^  usual  state  of  mankind  ;  both  which 
are  assumed  to  be  inconsistent  with  th^  idea  of  a 
reasonable  cause.  Let  us  consider  the  last  first, 
as  the  natural  order  seems  to  require.  While  the 
Clarkes  and  WoUastons  of  the  age  accuse  .the 
Providence  of  God,  by  arguments  drawn  from  his 
nature,  and  from  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  both 
as  imperfectly  known  ip  them  as  to  you  and  me ; 
let  us  defend  this  Providence,  by  arguments  drawn 
froip  the  nature  of  man,  and  tlie  actual  constitu- 
tions of  the  world,  both  equally  well  known  to 
them  and  to  us.  Instead  of  hearkening  to  them) 
let  us  hearken  to  God,  who  speaks  to  us  in  his 
works ;  and  instead  of  pronouncing  what  it  was 
right  for  him  to  do,  believe  all  he  has  done,  for 
that  very  reason,  right.  Let  us  be  prepared  to 
fiieet  with  several  appearances,  which  we  cannot 
explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we 
endeavour  to  form  of    the  tlivine  perfections. 

But 
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But  let  US  remember  loo,  that  as  the  pretended 
science  of  the  men,  against  whom  we  dispute, 
exposes  them  to  errour,  and  ns  they  render  the 
grea,t  truths  of  theism  dotibtful,  or  at  least  per- 
plexed, by  blending  them  up  in  an  imaginary 
scheme  of  divine  oeconomy  ;  so  we  may  be  secure 
from  errour  by  a  modest  avowal  of  ignorance^ 
where  human  knowledge  ceases :  and  as  the  irilper- 
fec lions  of  created  beings,  proves  them  to  be 
created,  not  selfexistent,  so  the  very  deficiencies 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  will  be  so  many  proofs 
of  it's  truth.  They  must  be  necessarily  such; 
for  if  it  be  true,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
power  created  and  govern  the  universe,  it  can- 
not but  follow,  that  some  of  the  phflenomena  may 
be  proportionable,  and  that  others  may  be  dls- 
proportionable  to  our  and  to  every  other  finite 


understanding. 


xux. 


Having  premised  what  I  thought  proper  ia 
this  place,  I  observe,  that  the  representation  mad$ 
of  the  general  state  of  mankind  proves  nothing, 
or  proves  too  much.  It  proves  nothing  if  a  gra^- 
dation  of  animal  beings  appeared  necessary  or 
fit  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  is,  to  speak  les^  FU«- 
tonicaily  and  more  rationally,  to  the  supreme  or 
(divine  reason  or  intention;  for  in  that  case 
why  should  not  we  be  the  creatures  we  are  ?  It 
proves  or  attempts  to  prove  too  much^  if  it  be  io* 
tended  to  prove,  th^t  there  is,  or  that  there  should 
have  been  no  such  chain  pf  being;  for  as  we  see 
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that  there  U  one  ^most  from  nonentity  up  lo 
man,  and  bave  the  most  probable  reasons  to 
persua(|(^  us,  that  it  continues  up  to  natures  in* 
finitely  below  the  divine,  but  vastly  superior  to 
human ;  so  there  is  surely  no  metaphysical  nor 
theological  presumption  mad  enough  to  assert,  that 
we  are  capable  of  knowing  what  the  constitution, 
order,  and  harmony  of  a  universe  require. 

£qt  now,  whether  such  a  gradation  of  being 
goes  through  the  whole  universe,  or  whether  it  be 
confined  to  our  planet  and  stops  at  man,  as  the 
ignorance  and  pride   of  ancient  philosophers  in- 
duced  them  to  believe,  why  is  not  the  general 
fttate  of  mankind  consistent    with  the  idea  o^  a 
reasonable  cause?     This  reasonable  cause  may 
have  produced  such  creatures  as  we  are,  either  re- 
latively to  that  chain,  whereof  we  make  a  neces- 
sary link,  or  independently  of  it,  and  on  other 
motives  at  which  it  is  impossible  we  should  even 
gness.     When  objections  are  made  to  such  things 
as  appoar  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  an 
all-perfect  Being  in  the  Bible,  the  divine'^  answer 
is  that  of  St.  Paul,  **  C)  altitudo  !"     The  same 
divine  objects  to  the*  works  of  God,  and  will  not 
be  answered  by  the  same  exclamations.     My  ig- 
poranpe  i^  made  asutficient  reason  for  submitting 
implicitly  to  whatever    I    find  in  this  book,  as 
Pgreeable  to  the  perfections  of  the  Deity ;  and  yet 
my  ignorance  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  reason  for 
submitting  in  the  same  manner  to  whatever   [ 
find  in  the  book  of  nature,  that  God  has  actually 
done,  as  agreeable   to    these  perfections      This 
may  be  called  very  justly  theological  effrontery 

in 
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in  the  divine ;  and  it  is  at  least  as  absurd  in  tlid 
theist  to  ask,  whether  «he  conditions  of  humanity, 
the  various  objects  which  men  pursue,  and  the 
various  scenes  of  their  lives,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  compose  an  end  worthy  a  first  Cause  p6r- 
fecily  reasonable.  The  learned  aathor  might 
have  asked  with  far  less  impropriety,  whether  the 
lowest  employments,  to  which  legislators  and 
magistrates  subject  some  of  the  persons  they 
govern  in  political  societies,  compose  an^  end 
worthy  of  them.  The  answer  would  be,  that, 
considered  by  themselves,  they  do  not,  but  that 
considered  as  parts  of  a  general  system,  wherein 
the  most  minute  are  necessary  to  make  the  whole 
complete,  they  do :  and  even  considered  by  them- 
selves, they  are  worthy  at  least  of  the  perisons  to 
whom  they  are  assigned. 

In  what  I  have  written  to  you  about  human 
knowledge,  I  have  insisted  on  one  observatronr, 
which  I  will  recal,  and  apply  to  the  present  casev 
The  present  case  will  justify  the  observation,  and 
both  together  will  discover  veiy  clearly  the  prin^ 
cipal  source  from  which  all  the  perplexity,  and  afl 
the  tedious  disputes  concerning  the  origio.of  evif, 
and  the  supposed  unjust  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, as  well  as  most  other  metaphysical  and  in- 
determinable questions,  have  arisen.  The  syn- 
thetical method  of  reasoning  by  arguments  k 
priori,  that  is  by  arguments  deduced  fi'om  prin-- 
ciples  assumed  to  be  evident,  is  very  commodious 
for  many  philosophical  and  theological  purposes. 
But  it  may  lead  us  imperceptibly  into  errour,  and 

we 
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we  can  never  be  sure  that  it  leads  us  to  truth, 
unless  these  principles  are  selfevident,  or  unless 
their  evidence  be  demonstrated  by  the  analytical 
method  ;  that  is,  by  arguments  k  postmori,  that 
is,  by  tracing  it  up  from  the  known  phenomena. 
Now,  it  happens  unfortunately  few  truth,  that 
philosophers  and  divides  catch  at  certain  princi- 
ples through  levity,  through  a  too  implicit  con- 
fidence, or  through  design,  and  argue  dogmatically 
from  them  in  the  synthetical  method,  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  analytical.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
wisdom  of  God  does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the 
j)h^Qomena  ;  but,  a«  far  as  we  can  discover,  it 
appears  in  the  greatest  and  the  least  to  our  as- 
tonishment, and  the  proofs  of  it  multiply  in  aii 
exact  proportion  to  our  discoveries,  while  no 
one  of  these  can  be  strained  into  a  repugnancy 
to  it,  for  if  any  of  them  could,  the  case  would 
.be  altered  extremely.  This  wisdom,  therefore,  is 
.ertablished.by  the  analytical  method,  and  we  may 
reason  safely  from  our  ideas  of  it  in  the  synthetical. 
.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  mor«il  attri- 
.butes,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
.according  to  our  ideas  of  them.  The  superiority 
.we  have  over  the  rest  of  animals,  that  are  our 
ftUow  inhabitants  of  this  world,  which  is  imagi- 
nary, perhaps,  in  some  respects,  and  real  wltljout 
doubt,  on  the  whole,  and  several  particular  phae- 
noineuai  wherein  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice 
punished,  give  us  these  ideas.  Now,  whether 
the  phsenomen?,  that  give  them,  even  those  where- 
in the  final  causes  are  the  most  apparent^   and 

the 
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the  most  immediately  relative  to  man,  are  to  ht 
deemed  effects  of  the  divine  goodness  and  justice, 
in  any  other  sense  than  some  of  the  same  and 
9nd  several  others  are  to  be  deemed  effects  of  the 
divine  goodness  to  the  several  species  of  animals ; 
or  whether  they  are  aM  effects  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, exerting  itself  in  every  part  relatively  to  the 
whole,  may  be  disputed.  But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  all  sides  agree,  that  many  of  thaL 
pha&nomena  are  repugnant  to  these  ideas  of  good- 
ness and  justice.  They,  therefore,  who  proceed 
on  these  principles,  that  goodness  in  God  is  just 
what  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  our  dealings  with 
one  another  and  in  our  abstract  notions  of  it, 
and  that  his  justice  is  the  san>e,  that  he  made  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  man,  that  he  made  man 
only  to  communicate  happiness  to  him,  and  that 
every  one,  who  acts  in  contradiction  to  this  hap- 
piness, must  be  rigorously  punished  by  God  him- 
self, are  so  far  from  demonstrating,  that  they  have 
not  the  merit  of  framing  a  good  hypothesis; 
since  no  hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  evi- 
dently by  any  one  of  the  pha&nomena,  can  be  re* 
ceived  as  such ;  and  since  it  is  in  vain  that  they  err* 
deavourto  rectify  one  by  another,  and  to  maintain 
the  second  by  the  very  proofs  that  destroy  the 
first.  If  the  first  fails,  the  second  cannot  stand : 
and  he  who  expects  to  be  believed,  when  he  as* 
serts  what  the  phenomena  can  neither  depose  for 
nor  against,  because  he  finds  no  other  way  to 
maintain  what  he  had  asserted  in  opposition  to 
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them,  expects  a  great  deal  more  than  reasoa  wUf 
grant  faim. 

What  has  been  said  seems  to  be  extremely 
plain :  and  they  would  conclude  in  this  manner 
on  any  other  occasion,  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
do  the  very  contrary  on  this.  By  setting  them- 
selves free  from  the  restraints  of  the  analytical 
method,  these  reasoners  k  priori  resemble  very 
much  one  sort  of  madmen.  Some  of  these  are 
so  very  mad,  that  they  lose  all  use  of  their  reason^ 
and  are  as  little  able  to  deduce  consequences,  as 
they  are  to  establish  principles.  Others,  again, 
deduce  consequences,  and  argue  very  justly,  but 
are  still  mad ;  because  they  reason  from  princi-* 
pies  that  have  no  appearance  of  reality  out  of 
their  own  overheated  and  disordered  imagina- 
tions. You  will  find  instances  of  this  kind  with- 
out the  trouble  of  going  to  Bedlam.  You  will 
find  them  in  every  form  of  life,  even  among 
those  who  are  reputed  sober  and  wise,  and  who 
really  are  so,  except  on  some  one  particular  sub- 
ject. But  you  will  find  them  principally  in  col- 
legies  and  schools,  where  different  sects  have  ren- 
dered this  sort  of  madness,  which  is  occasional 
elsewhere,  both  epidemical  and  traditional.  Few 
have  been  mad  like  Don  Quixote,  while  multi- 
tudes have  been  and  are  as  mad,  in  different 
walks  of  science,  as  the  Danish  cabalist  Mho  in- 
structed Borri.  The  man  had  great  parts,  was 
learned,  was  devout^  He  reasoned  extremely 
well ;  but  he  reasoned  like  the  rest  of  his  sect,  on 
the  supposition  of  an  elementary  people  and  on 

other 
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Other  cabalislical  principles.  Atheists  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  first  sort  of  mad* 
men,  and  I  apprehend  that  many  divines  and 
theists  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  second. 

They,  who  approach  the  charm,  are  exposed  to 
the  enchantment*  How  should  they  escape,  who 
are  bred  ijp  in  it  ?  I  call  it  an  enchantment, 
and  I  think,  that  men  who  have  great  strength  of 
genius,  and  great  warmth  of  imagination,  are 
tlie  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  analy- 
tical method  is  the  surest  road  to  truth,  but  it 
suits  neither  the  purpose  nor  the  temper  of  such 
philosophers.  Where  it  may  carry  them  they 
know  not  It  will  carry  them  to  truth,  if  it  be 
well  pursued,  but  it  may  carry  them  to  truth,  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  they  are  engaged 
by  prejudice  or  interest  to  maintain;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  see  them  fly  off  from  it,  like  men 
who  are  afraid  of  their  guide.  It  is  troublesome 
and  tedious  ;  for  it  requires  often  a  difficult  and 
long  induction  of  particulars :  and  they  are  in 
haste  to  arrive  at  science,  or  what  they  take  for 
science.  It  stops  in  many  cases  short,  and  dis- 
appoints their  curiosity.  They  scorn  to  stop 
where  it  stops ;  and  therefore  they  take  a  bold 
leap  from  certain  ideas,  that  seem  to  them  clear 
and  distinct,  to  the  first  principles  of  things,  as 
Fontenelle  says  of  des  Cartes,  foolishly  to  be 
sure,  since  he  intended  to  make  his  panegyrick, 
tnd  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Newton. 

All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  persons  we  speak 
of  here ;  and  there  is  no  subject,  6n  wluch  the 
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enchantment  has  had  so  much  force,  nor  has  pre*- 
vailed  so  long,    as    on    this   of  the  origin  of 
evil,  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.     This  was  a  chaos 
of  metaphysical    notions  three  thousand   years 
ago,  and  it  is  so  still.     Some   very  able  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil 
consistently  with  the  received  notions  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  and  of  his  design  in  creating 
man ;    but  I  doubt  that  the  two   famous  ques- 
tions are  still  unanswered  by  them.     "  If  there 
*^  is  a  God  infinitely  good  as  well  as  powerful, 
**  how  comes   it,    that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
"  evil  in  the  world  ?  If  he  is  infinitely  just,  how 
**  comes  it  that  the  virtuous  have  a  share  and 
"  sometimes  the  greatest  of  this  evil  ?'*    The  hy- 
pothesis of  two  principles,  which  had  been  invent- 
ed by  the  most  ancient  of  the  eastern  philosophers, 
and  was  revived  by  Manes  and  others,  contain- 
ed many  absurdities,  and  did  not  solve  the  diflSi- 
culty,   since  it  might  be  asked  why  did  the  good 
God  'create  man  at  all,  if  he   could   not  create 
and  govern  him  independently  of  the  evil  god  ? 
The  hypothesis  of  the  fall  of  man,  for  such  it  is^ 
under  a  philosophical  consideration,   will  serve 
the  purpose  as  little;  since  it  is  impossible  to 
render  that  assumed  indulgence  of  God  to  the 
free   will  of  man,   which   defeated   the  original 
design   of  God,    plunged  man    into  a  state  of 
misery  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  and  obliged  the 
divine  goodness  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedients 
of  a  redemption  by  the  blood  of  his  own  Son*^ 
YoL.  VilL  Q  siact 
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since  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  to  render  this  agrees* 
ble  to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  or  even  of  wisdom. 
The  first  of  these  hypotheses  has  be^n  exploded 
long  ago.  The  second  must  be  defended  ^s  well 
as  it  can,  since  it  is  made  the  foundation  o][  the 
christian  system.  But,  however  the  introduction 
of  evil  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  sacred  tradi- 
tion, and  by  much  ingenious  argumentation  to  the 
reason  of  mankind;  every  divinq,  and  several 
theists,  endeavour  to  apcount  for  tjie  e^^istejnce 
and  distribution  of  it  by  another  hypothesis, 
which  is  as  ancient  as  either  of  the  former,  aqd 
which  must  have  been  invented,  since  it  was  not 
revealed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  other  people,  any 
](nore  than  to  the  Israelites,  not  only  for  a  politi- 
cal, but  f6r  a  philosophical  purpose,  and  to  servci 
for  an  answer  to  the  two  atheistical  questions.  It 
is  with  this  hypothesis,  considered  independently 
6f  revelation,  that  we  have  to  dp  here.  We  are 
to  examine  whether  it  reconciles  the  phaenomena 
fo  the  ifleas  we  have  of  goodne^  and  justice,  by 
assuming,  that  this  world  is  nothing  more  than  the 
porch  or  entry  into  another*.  ~ 


L. 

As  th^  men  who  maintain  this  hypothesis  neg* 
lect  the  pli^nomena  wh^n  ttey  pretend  to  deter- 
yjine  the  moral  attributtps  of  Gotji,  so  they  over* 
strain  tb^m  with  much  affectation  and  unfairness 
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t^lifen  thtiy  pretend  to  demonstrate  a  future  state. 
I'he  author  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  t)elineated, 
that  I  may  mention  one  particularly^  does  this  in 
such  a  Wanner,  that  his  exaggerations  become  bur- 
lesque*.    According  to  him,  **  the  general  state 
**  of  mankind  is  scarce  consistent  with  the  idea  ot 
"  a  reasioimble  cause,  because  we  are  bora  with 
*'  the  labour  of  oar  mothers ;  because  we  are  lia- 
**  ble  to  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  indispositions  o^ 
''various  kinds;    and   because  one  generation 
"  drops  off,  and  another  springs  up,  that  is,  be- 
"  causei  as  we  are  born,  so  we  die.     Children,  we 
**  trifle  away  our  time  at  play;  or  we  are  sent  to 
"  school,  and  submitted  to  discipline.     Men,  we 
'^  are  exposed  to  difficulties,  and  surrounded  with 
*'  cares.    There  are  inhuman  or  vicious  husbands, 
'*  false  or  peevish  wives,  refractory  or  unhappy 
'^  chiMrenj     Many  can  never  obtain  a  comfoft- 
**  able  livelihood ;  many  of  those  that  do,  break ; 
'*  and  even  when  their  affairs  go  on  prosperously, 
**  their  families  increase,  and  new  occasiobs  of  so- 
*?  licitude  are  introduced  by  this  increase.    Under 
**  such  grievances  we  lie  during  the  best  part  of 
'*  life,  and  when  we  grow  old  we  grow  infirm.    In  ' 
"  short,  physical  and  moral  evil,  intermixed  with  a 
**  few  transitory  and  uncertain  enjoyments,  not 
**  worth  enjoying,  make  up  the  whole  system  of 
**  our  lives,  at  the  last  stage  of  tvhich,  if  we  are 
**  not  taken  away  sooner  by  death,  fainting,  tot-^ 
*'  tering,  and  bending  to  the  earth,  we  fall  into 
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1*  the  grave  of  ourselves/'  Such,  and  far  more 
miserable,  (for  I  omit  among  others  those  who 
labour  under  incurable  distempers,  and  who  sub- 
sist by  begging,  borrowing,  or  shifts  as  bad  as 
the$e)  is  the  state  of  mankind  represented  to  be  ; 
after  which  the  .pathetick  writer  concludes,  "and 
"  must  man  end  here?  Is  this  the  period  of  his  be- 
*^  ing  ?  Is  this  all?"  The  author  I  quote  is  so  trans- 
ported by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  and  by 
such  reflections  as.  these,  that  he  raises  in  his  owa 
mind  what  I  think  he  will  raise  in  that  of  no  sober 
reader,  a  sort  of  indignation  against  the  state 
wherein  Almighty.  God  has  placed  us,  and  against 
the  order  of  his  Providence.  On  this  he  grounds 
an  expectation  of  life  and  immortality  in  a  better 
state,  and,  on  this  expectation,  an  argument  that 
there  will  be  such  a  state. 

In  this  rapture  he  retires  to  somo  solitary  wallc^ 
and  there  far  from  noise,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  free  from  prejudice,  he  meditates  for  our  in- 
struction. "  He  thinks  himself  sure,  that  he  is 
"  above  lifeless  matter,  above  the  vegetative  tribe, 
"  and  above  the  sensitive  animals  that  he  sees. 
"  He  has  not  only  immediate  sensations,  but 
^^  ideas  of  a  higher  order.  He  can  make  excur- 
"  sions  into  futurity ;  he  had  almost  said,  tliat  he 
"  could,  by  strict  thinking,  get  into  another  wopld 
"  beforehand.  Can  be  be  made  capable  of  such 
"  great  expectations  only  to  be  disappointed  at 
"  last?  Can  he  have  such  overtures  of  immor- 
"  tality,  if,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  ?  He 
*^  makes  great'improveracnts  in  kitowledge,  which 
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"  he  has  often  no  opportunity  of  showing  here. 
*'  Must  they  not  be  preparations  for  another 
"  worldi  wherein  he  may  show  them?  Can  the 
''  author  of  his  reasoning  faculties  b6  himself 
^*  so  unreasonable  as  to  give  them  to  no  purpose? 
^'  By  the  exaltation  of  v  his  reason,  and  by  the 
''  practice  of  virtue,  he'  approaches  to  a  higher 
^'  manner  of  being,  and  tastes  already  something 
^*  spiritual,  and  above  this  world.  Must  his  pri-' 
*'  vate  acts  of  religion  be  all  lost?  Can  God 
^'  have  so  little  regard  for  him,  who  has  so  much 
*'  for  God?" 

In  tfcis  spe/cimen,  which  is  very  faithfully  ex* 
tracted,   we  haye  an  example  of  the  second  sort 
of  madness  mentioned  above.    The  man  who  writ 
all  this  nonsense  was  a  man  of  parts,  of  learning, 
a  philosopher,  a«d  a  geometrician.    But  he  made 
one  mistake  in  the. delirium  of  melaphysicks.   In- 
stead of  reasoning  abeut  a  creature  of  GodX  he 
reasoned  abdut  one  of  his  own  creation.     When 
these  learned  lunaycks  conceive  men  to  be  nearly 
w  hat  they  are,  they  ppll  down  the  divinity  nearly 
to  the  same  level,   and  frame  their  notions  of 
God's  proceedings  witli  them  on  those  of  their 
proceedings  with  one  another.     When  they  think 
more  worthily  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  raise 
their  ideas  of  an  all- perfect  nature  as  high  as  they 
are  able,  they  raise  their  ideas  of  the  human  na» 
ture.  in  a  certain  proportion  to  these ;   so  that 
God  and  man  are,  in  all  their  reasonings,  within 
degrees  of  comparison.    Thus  Mr.  WoUaston  has 
done  in  his  truths  relating  to  the  Deity,  and  in 
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those  r^atiDg  to  a  private  ipan.  He  raises  our 
conceptions  in  the  first/  as  high  as  they  can  hB 
raised,  and  then  loses  himself,  and  leaves  his  reader 
to  be  lost,  in  the  incoraprehensibiliiy  of  the  divine 
oature/  i^s  they  must  needs  be.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, flatter  the  human  in  the  Second  as  grossly 
as  some  writers,  vt  bo  endeavour  to  impose  on  us 
figainst  the  intuitive  knowledge  which  every  one 
may  have  of  himself;  but  he  insists  so  much  oil 
the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
on  the  uhsuitableness  of  the  condition  to  the  im- 
portance of  mankind,  that  he  gives  ground  suffi- 
cient ta  stand  upon  to  those  fulsome  panegyrists 
of  humanity,  who  consider  them  as  the  image  of 
God,  the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  amopg  created  beings,  even  above- 
angels,  of  the  divine  care  and  solicitude. 

But,  after  all  their  endeavours  to  make  of  man 
a  being  superior  to  the  whole  animal  kind,  rather 
ib^n  a  supericM*.  species  of  the  same  kind,  man 
will  appear  what  he  really  is  to  every  unprejudiced- 
mind.  In  vain  will  they  endeavour  to  persuade 
any  such,  that  tlie  natural  state  of  mankind  is  un- 
natural^ if  I  may  say  so;  that  is,  a  state  neither 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God  himself,  nor  to. 
that  nature  wherev^ith  he  has  dignified  man.  In 
vain  will  they  endeavour  to  persuade  any  such, 
tbat'the  conditions  of  humanity  are  imperfections 
in  the  system ;  and  that,  in  the  works  of  God,  as 
in  those  of  men,  whatever  falls  short  of  the  idea 
of  the  workman,  or  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
value  pf  the*  -materials  he  prepares  in  on^  essay, 

may 
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may  be  feciiH^d  in  another  instance.     It  is  not 
only  trife,  but  obvious,  that  man  is  connected  by 
his  nature,  and,  therefore,  by  the  design  o(  the 
Author  of  all  nature,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, and  so  closely  with  some  of  them,  that  the 
distance  between  his  intellectual  faculties   and 
theirs,   which  constitutes  as  really,  though  not  so 
sensibly  as  figure,  the  difference  of  species,  ap- 
peari^,  in  many  instances,  small,  and  would  pro- 
bably appear  still  less,  if  we  bad  the  means  of 
knowing  their  motives,  as  we  have  of  observing^ 
t&eir  actions.    The  connection  of  all  anima],  and, 
by  consequence,  of  human  with  vegetable  life  is 
more  remote.     But  there  is  such  a  connection ; 
and  it  will  be  manifest  to  him  who  considers  how 
vegetables  are  produced,  how  they  grow  up,  how 
they  ripeq,  flourish  for  a  time,  wither  and  die ; 
how  m'^ny  wants  they  have,  such  as  nourishment, 
culture  and  shelter,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
bow  i^any  distempers  and  injuries  they  are  ex- 
posed, in  all  which  circumstances  their  connection 
with  the  ahiitial  kind  is  too  apparent  to  be  de- 
nied.    Though  man  is  an  animated  material,  be- 
ing capable  6f  beginning  motion,  and  of  many 
other  inodifi'cations  of  thought,  both  single  and  in « 
series ;  yet,  however  these  mental  powers  were , 
conimunicated  to  him,  and  in  degrees  still  mora 
imperfect  to  other  animals,  his  system  and  theirs . 
are  iburided  alike  in  niere  matter ;  and  when  we . 
look  At  one  another,  the  fTrst  ideas  we  receive  are . 
those  of  extension  and  figure,  the  parts  of  which, 
like  those  of  any  other  clod  of  earth;  are  liable  to 
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separation,  and  to  a  dissolution  of  the  fornu. 
Nay,  there  is  a  further  analogy  between  animated 
and  inanimated  bodies.  The  former  have,  by  in- 
stinct, a  sort  of  moral  gravitation  to  one  another, 
by  which  they  adhere  together  in  society.  I  will 
not  apply  instinct  to  the  latter ;  but  this  I  may 
say,  that  a  force  as  unknown  as  instinct  produces 
a  gravitation  of  the  several  parts  of  ipatter  to  each 
other,  and  keeps  them  together  in  a  kind  of  phy^ 
sical  society. 

The  whole  world,  nay  the  whole  universe  is 
filled  with  beings,  which  are  all  connected  in  one 
immense  design.  The  sensitive  inhabitants  of  our 
globe,  like  the  dramatis  personse,  have  different 
characters,  and  are  applied  to  different  purposes 
of  action  in  every  scene.  The  several  parts  of  the  . 
material  world,  like  the  machines  of  a  theatre, 
were  contrived  not  for  the  actors,  but  for  the 
action:  and  the  whole  order  and  system  of  the^ 
drama  would  be  disordered  and  spoiled,  if  any 
alteration  was  made  in  eithei'.  The  nature  of 
every  creature,  his  manner  of  beings  is  adapted 
to  his  state  here,  to  the  place  he  is  to  inhabit, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  part  he  is  to  act  If 
man  was  a  creature  inferior  or  superior  to  what, 
he  is,  he  would  be  a  very  preposterous  creature 
in  this  system.  Gulliver's  horses  made  a  very  ab- 
surd figure  in  the  place  of  men,  and  men  would 
make  one  as  absurd  in  the  place  of  horses.  I  do 
not  think  that  philosophers  have  shown  in  every 
instance  why  every  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is, 
or  that  nothing  could  be  in  any  one  case  otherw^ise  - 
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than  it  is,   without  producing  a  greater  incon* 
v^niency  to  the  whole  than  the  particular  incon* 
veniency  that  would  be  removed.    But  I  am  sure 
this  has  been  proved  in  so  many  instances,  that 
it  id  triflings  as  well  as  profane,  to  deny  it  in  any. 
We  complain  often  of  our  senses,  and  sometimes 
of  our  reasoning  faculties.     Both  are  defective, 
weak,  &Uible :  and  yet,  if  the  former  were  more 
extensive,  more  acute,  and  more  nice,  they  would 
not  answer  the  purposes  of  human  life,  they  would 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  them.     Just  so,  if 
our  reasoning  faculties  were  more   perfect  than 
they  are,  tiie  order  of  intellectual  beings  would  be 
broken  unnecessarily,  and  man^  would  be  raised 
above  his  proper  form,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  himself,  since  the  reason  he  has  is  sufficient  for 
him  in  the  state  allotted  to  him  ;  and  since  high* 
er  faculties,  and  greater  degrees  of  knowledge, 
would  on  one  hand  increase  bis  presumption,  and 
yet  on  the  other  woqld  rather  excite  than  sate  bis 
curiosity,  by  showing  him  more  clearly  the  extent 
of  his  ignorance. 

WoUaston  pretends  to  recjucc  every  one,  who 
does  not  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments in  a  future  state,  to  this  dilemma:  ''  no 
'*  rational  creature  is  unavoidably  miserable,  or 
**  God  is  an  unreasonable  and  cruel  being."  But, 
in  the  first  place,  who  told  this  writer,  or  how 
does  be  know,  that  there  are  any  rational  creatures 
unavoidably  miserable  ?  The  whole  story  of  man- 
kind Xells  him  so,  and  his  own  senses  show  him 
that  it  is  90,  »ail  sn  these  supposed  authorities 
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be  makes  such  a  estate  of  misery  to  be  that  of  al^T 
most  all  mankind     I  might  b4ir^  said  of  all  man* 
iind  absolutely :  for  tbotigh  he  allows  that  some 
are  more  and  some  are  l^s-  mberabie  tbaci  olhiers; 
yet  in  tlie  enameration  be  mak»  of  anavoidabld . 
btiEuan  miseries  he  includes  ma^y  that  are  un^ 
avoidable  ifideed,    but  that  do    not   constitute 
misery,  either  when  they  come  separately,  6r  when* 
several  of  them  come  together.     Tbey  are  iscoti- 
veniencies  at  most,  to  which  every  man  is  liatble. 
Every  mail  is  liable  to  catch  cold,  and,  like  other 
fuoimals,  to  be  afflicted  with  other  bodily  distem- 
pers.    Every  man,  and   he  most,  who  is  deemed 
commonly  to  be  the  furthest  removed  from  mi-  • 
3cry,  is  exposed  to  cares,  to  troubles,  to  disap- 
pointments, S1C4     Our  author  is  fond,  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  the  word  misery,  it  carries  a.  stronger 
idea  along  with  it,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  ex- 
aggeration better.     But  what  is  misery  ?    Let  us, 
vfho  have  no  other  purpose  to  serve  than  that  of 
truth,  determine  our  ideas  with  greater  precision. 
As  I  take  happiness  to  be  a  continued  permanent- 
series  of*  agreeaWe  sensaitions  or  x)f  pleasure,  so  I 
take  misery  to  be  a  continued  permanent  series  of 
the  contrary :  and  such   misci^y  has  nevbr  been 
brought,  I  believe^  00  any  man  ntjcessarily,  and 
unavoidably,  as  a  consequence  of  the  genera}  state 
wherein  God' has  placed  mankind.. 
-  Particular  occasional  evils,  physital  and  moral, 
are  consequences  of  this  state,    no  doubt,  and 
such  as  we  are  able  to  show   that  riiey  could  not- 
be  prevented  00*11^  best  of  all  «i»tarial  systems. 

The 
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The  course  of  things  rolls  on  through  a  vast  va-^ 
riety  of  contingent  events,  for  such  they  are 
to  our  apprehensions,  according  to  the.  first  im-^ 
pression  of  motion  given  to  it,  and  under  the  di* 
rection  of  a  unirersal  Providence.  This  perpetual? 
flux,  and  the  vicissitudes  it  creates,  in  what  we 
call  the  fortune  of  men,  bring  along  with  them 
Voth  good  and  evil.  Human  life  is  checkered 
viariously  with  both;  and  as  the  good  has  oftea 
some  alloy,  so  the  evil  is  softened  by  many  cir- 
cumstances,  even  by  habit,  and  above  aU,  by 
bope>  that  cordial  drop,  which  sweetens  Tcvery  bit- 
ter potion,  even  the  last. 

The  saying  of  the  Epicureans  is  true  of  all  sorts 
of  evil.  If  it  is  violent,  it  spends  itself,  or  it  puts 
an  end  soon  to  him  M^ho  suffers  it.  If  it  is  mode«> 
rate,  it  is  tolerable,  it  may  be  compensated,  or 
the  sense  of  it  may  wear  out.  Thus  a  dancings 
drunken,  smoking  revel,  makes  ample  amends^  to 
l^e  savage  for  all  the  wants  he  has  sudl^red,  and 
for  all  the  pains  and  perils,  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed.  Thus  the  galley-slave  sings  while  he  is- 
chained  to  an  oar,  and  thus  might  they  sing  who 
worked  in  the  golden  mines  of  the  Upper  Egypt, 
md  for  whom  as  well  as  their  relations  and  poor 
ciiildren  Mr.  Wollaston  is  moved  to  so  nouch  com- 
passion. I  should  wonder,  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
that  he  did  not  quotea  tradition  from  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  from  Diodorus,  if  I  did  not  consider,  that 
he  gave  probably  more  credit  to  the  profane  than 
to  the  sacred  history,  and  lament  the  fate  of  the 
J;^r^e}ues^who  wiere  obliged  tp  mal^e  bricks  without 
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Straw,  and  whose  backs  were  scourged  by  their 
taskmasters.  The  real  evils^  that  men  suffer,  are 
not  in  truth  so  great  as  they  appear  in  these 
exaggerated  representations  of  them,  and  very 
often  perhaps  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator :  nay, 
the  greatest  of  them  are  not  greater  than  those, 
which  men  impose  voluntdrily  on  themselves, 
while  they  complain  loudly  of  evils  far  less,  M-hich 
the  conditions  of  humanity  impose  on  them.  I 
might  bring  examples  from  those  who  row  in  gal- 
Kes,.or  digin  mines^  for  hire;  from  those  who 
condemn  themselves  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
austerities  like  the  fathers  of  la  Trappe,  or  in 
torments,  like  the  faquirs  of  the  East,  on  motives 
of  superstition  ;  from  those  in  whom  a  turn  of 
imagination  can  take  off  the  fear  of  death,  and 
make  them  court  it  before  it's  time,  like  the  fol- 
lowers of  Odin,  who  sung  the  praise  of  it  in  their 
hymns,  witness  the  ode  of  good  king  Lodbrog ; 
and  had  no  better  a  reason  for  it  than  the  hope 
of  drinking  beer  in  the  sculls  of  their  enemies  af 
the  palace  of  Odin.  .  , 

Thus  do  men  frequently  embrace,  by  choice,  the 
very  evils  they  complain  of,  when  they  happen  to 
them  in  the  usual  coarse  of  things ;  and  sometimes 
even  death  itself,  for  which  they  have,  by  nature, 
the  strongest  aversion.  Thus  too  they  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  real  and  constant  misery, 
which  is  no  part  of  the  general  natural  state  o( 
mankind.  In  short,  their  greatest  evils  are  from 
themselves,  not  from  God,  which  might  be  shown 
in  innumerabl<e  instances.    Xcue.it  is^  that  they. 

are 
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are    sometimes    involved  in  general  calamities, 
which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  such 
as  inundations,  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and  the 
entire  devastations  of  kingdoms  or  provinces  by 
barbarous  people,  like  the  Huns  of  old,  or  the 
Spaniards  in  latter  ages.     But  these  calamities  are 
rare*     They  may  be  considered  as  chastisements ; 
fpr  chastisements  are  reasonable,  when  tliere  are 
any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in  them,   or  by 
being,  at  least,  spectators  of  them.   -They  may  be 
considered  as  the  mere  effects,  natural  though 
contingent,  of  matter  and  motion  ia  a  material 
system,  put  into  motion  under  certain  general  laws. 
If  they  are  seen  in  the  first  lights  they  should  teach 
mankind   to  adore  and  to  fear  that  Providence, 
which  governs  the  world  by  particular  as  well  as 
general  dispensations.     If  they  are  seen  in  the 
second,  they  should  suggest  some  other  reflections, 
which  are  not  without  their  utility  neither. 
^  Necessary  agents  employ  all  their  powers  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  nature,  in  promoting  the 
came  end,  that  is,    in   carrying  on   the  physical 
system.  So  rational  agents  should  employ  all  their 
fiSiculties  in  preserving  the   order  of  the  moral 
system,   which  reason  discovers  to  be  their  com- 
mon duty,  and  reasoo  and  experience  to  be  their 
common  interest.     There  are  great  deviations  ia 
both,  with  a  double  difference   relatively  to  the 
state  of  mankind.     The  former  are  wholly  inde* 
pendent,  the  latter  in  great  measure  dependent 
oh  man,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  pas- 
sk>ns,  and  the  weakness  of  hi^  reason.    The  for- 
mer 
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mer  are  not  only  rare,  and  the  latter  frequent  J 
but  the  consequences  of  the  latter  become  much 
more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  id  general, 
than  those  of  the  former.  From  hence  it  results 
very  evidently,  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
you  may  call  his  goodness,  has  given  man,  by 
what  is  in  his  power,  very  ample  means  to  make 
himself  amends  for  that  which  is  out  of  his  power. 
Atheists  and  divines  find  fault  with  the  whole. 
They  cannot,  .or  they  will  not  conceive,  that  the 
seeming  imperfection  of  the  parts  is  necessary  to 
the  real  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  entire 
scheme  of  the  works  of  God  must  be  altered  to 
please  them.  Nothing,  even  inconvenient  to 
these  delicate  persons,  must  be  suffered  in  it. 
They  must  be  physically  invulnerable,  and  mo- 
rally impeccable,  or  the  Divine  Providence  must 
interpose  continually  to  shield  every  particular 
man  from  evils  of  one  sort,  and  to  check  him,^ 
like  the  daemon  of  Socrates,,  when  he  is  about  to 
commit  those  of  another.  This  is  all  they  mo- 
destly require ;  and  of  the  want  of  this  they  com- 
plain perpetually,  as  they  pretend,  the  divine  at 
least  does  so,  that  they  have  a  right  to  do,  because? 
God  appeals  to  mail  for  the  equity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

Let  us  be  convinced,  however,  in  opposition 
to  atheists  and  divines,  that  the  general  state  of 
mankind  in  the  present  scheme  of  Providence  is 
a  state  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy.  Without 
having  WoUaston's  balance,  wherein  he  weighs 
happiness  and  misery  even  to  grains  and  scruples, 

we 
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w*  may  pronounce,  that  there  is  much  more  good 
than  evil  in  it ;  and  prove  what  we  pronounce, 
even  by  his  authority,  and  that  of  all  those  who 
deny  it  like  him,  if  any  such  authority  can  be 
wanting.  It  is  plain,  that  every  man  has  more 
good  than  evil  in  actnal  enjoyment,  or  in  pros- 
pect, since  every  man  prefers  existing  as  he  is  to 
nonexistence ;  and  since  none  of  them,  not  thos^ 
who  sutler  the  worst  accidents  in  life,  are  willing 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  go  out  of  the,  state  these 
declaimers  represent  to  be  so  miserable.  The 
proposition  may  be  advanced  thus  generally,  be- 
cause there  are  very  few  examples  to  the  contrary, 
and  those  are  of  men  run  mad  by  distemper,  or 
^lade  so  by  some  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Neither 
will  it  avail  to  say,  that  ,the  desire  of  life  and  the 
fear  of  death  are,  on^  the  greatest  imperfection^ 
and  the  other  the  greatest  evil  of  our  human  state ; 
since,  whatever  they  are,  and  from  whencesoever 
they  arise,  they  would  lessen  in  all  cases,  and 
cease  in  many,  if  the  condition  of  mankind  were 
truly  such  as  it  is  represented.  What  our  author's 
circumstances  were  of  any  kind  I  am  ignorant. 
But  whatever  they  were,  I  am  persuaded,  you 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  any  charitable  person, 
who  had  offered  to  cut  his  throat,  in  order  only' 
to  deliver  him  from  the  miseries  he  complained  of 
in  such  lamentable  terms,  would  have  been  very 
ill  received.  But  I  haste  to  wind  up  and  to  con- 
clude the  hints,  for  they  are  no  more,  which  occur 
to  me,  and  which  I  think  proper  to  give  you  con-r 
cerning  the  general  and  usual  state  of  mankind* 
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I  SAT  then,  that  if  men  come  helpless  into  the 
Dirorljd  like  other  animals ;  if  they  require  even 
longer  than  other  animals  to  be  nursed  and  edu- 
cated by  the  tender  instinct  of  their  parents,  and 
if  they  are  able  /  much  later  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  because  they  have  more  to  learn  an3 
more  to  do ;  it  is  because  they  are  prepared  for 
a  more  improved  state  and  for  greater  happiness. 
Sense  ^nd  instinct  direct  all  animals  to  their  se- 
veral ends.  Some  of  them  profit  more  by  ex- 
perience,  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  think  and 
reason  better  than  others  both  in  different  species 
and  the  same.  Man  is  at  the  head  of  these ;  he 
profits  still  more  by  experience,  he  acquires  still 
more  knowledge,  he  thinks  and  reasons  better 
than  all  other  animals ;  for  he'  who  is  born  too 
stupid  to  do  so  is  not  a  human  creature ;  he 
sinks  into  an  inferior  species,  though  he  be  made 
after  the  image  of  man.  Man  is  able,  by  his  intel- 
lectual superiojity,  to  foresee,  and  to  provide  more 
effectually  against  the  evils  that  threaten  him,  as 
uell  as  to  procure  to  himself  the  necessaries,  the 
comforts,  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  AH  his  na- 
tural wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  God  has  pro- 
portioned them  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  re- 
main in  the  lowest  form  of  rational  creatures. 
The  Tartar,'  under  his  tent,  and  the  savage,  in  his 
hut,  enjoys  them.     Such  is  the  general  state  of 

mankind. 
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manWnA     Of  what  then  do  we  domplain?  Hia 
happiness  exceeds  that  of  his  fellow  creatures,  at . 
least  as  much  as  the  dignity  of  his  nature  exceeds 
the  dignity  of  theirs '.  and  is  not  this  enough  ? 

We  ought  to  think, -that  it  is  enough  :  and  yel 
God  has  done  more  for  us^  He  has  made  u9 
happy,  and  he  has  put  it  into  our  pou'er  to  noake 
ouTsckes  happier  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason^ 
which  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue^ 
and  of" all  the  duties  of  society.  We  are  de- 
signed to  be  social,  not  solitary  creatures.  Mu- 
tual wants  unite  us:  and  natural  benevolence 
and  political  order,  on  which  our  happiness  de- 
pends, are  founded  in  them.  This  is  the  law  of  our 
nature ;  and  though  every  man  is  not  able  for 
different  reasons  to  discern  it,  or,  discern- 
ing it,  to  apply  it,  yet  so  many  are  able  to  do 
this,  that  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  rest.  The 
rest  submit  for  the  advantages  they  find  in  this 
submission.  Tliey  learn  by  experience,  that  ser- 
vitude to  law  is  real  liberty,  and  that  the  regulation 
oif  pleasure  is  real  happiness.  Pleasures  are 
objects  of  self  love,  happiness  tliat  of  reason. 
Reason  is  so  far  from  depriving  us  of  the  first, 
that  happiness  consists  in  a  series  of  them  :  and 
and  as  this  can  be  neither  attained  nor  enjoyed 
securely  out  of  society,  a  due  use  of  our  reason 
makes  social  and  self  love  coincide,  or  even  be- 
come in  effect  the  same.  The  condition  where- 
in we  are  born  and  bred,  the  very  condition  so 
much  complained  of,  prepares  us  for  this  coinci^r 
dence/'  thie  foundation  of  all  human  happiness ; 
and   our  whole  nature,   appetite,    passion,  and 
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reason  concur  to  promote  at  As  our  ptrenU 
loved  tbemselves  in  us,  so  we  love  ourselves  in 
our  cbildreni  and  in  those  to  whom  we  are  most 
nearly  related  by  blood.  Xbus  far  instinct  im- 
proves self  love.  Reason  improves  it  further. 
We  love  ourselves  in  our  neighbours,  and  in  our 
friends  too,  with  Tully's  leave ;  for  if  friendship 
is  formed  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  it  is  cultivated 
by  good  offices.  Reason  proceeds.  We  Icjve 
ourselves  in  loving  the  political  body  whose  mem* 
bers  we  are,  and  we  love  ourselves  when  we  ex- 
tend our  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

These  are  the  genuine  effects  of  reason,  these 
are  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  us,  and 
nothing  more  trifling,  nor  more  absurd,  can  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  presunoed 
to  censure  the  providence  of  God,  than  what 
TuUy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cotta,  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  on  this  occasion. 
"  I  know  not,"  is  this  pontiff  made  to  say,  ^*  wbe- 
"  ther  it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind,  to  have 
*^  had  no  reasoning  faculties  at  all,  since  they 
^^  are  hurtful  to  so  many,  and  profitable  to  so  few, 
^^  than  to  have  had  them  so  bountifully  and  so 
"  profusely  bestowed*."  Foolish  and  profane! 
Fire  serves  for  several  necessary  uses,  among  the 
rest  to  warm  us,  and  sensitive  experience  teaches 
us  to  distinguish  between  warming  and  burning, 

*  Haud^  scio  an  melius  fuerit  Immano  generi  motum  istum 
6elerem  cogitationis,  acumen,  solertiam,  quam  rationem 
focamus,  quoniam  pestifera  sit  muhis,  admodum  paucis  sa- 
lutaris,  non  dari  omciao,  quam  tarn  munific6,  et  tam  large 
dari 
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in  the  manner  and  degree  wherein  we  employ  it. 
Shall  we  renounce  the  use  of  it,  and  complain 
that  there  is  such  an  element,  because  it  burns 
us  wlien  we  employ  it  ill,  or  when  we  neglect,  in 
employing  it  well,  the  precautions  and  attentions 
that  are  necessary  ?  Just  so  (for  we  may  transfer 
this  material  image  to  an  intellectual  subject, 
much  more  properly  than  such  images  are  usually 
transferred  to  such  subjects  by  metaphysicians) 
just  so,  I  say,  human  reason  is  given  for  several 
necessary  uses,  and  principally  to  lead  us  to  all 
the  happiness  we  are  made  capable  of  attaining, 
by  a  proper  application  of  it,  which  rational  ex- 
perience is  sufficient  to  teach  us.  This  compa- 
rison is  more  just  than  that  which  Cotta  makes, 
and  Bayle  has  copied,  of  the  Supreme  Being  to 
a  physician,  who  prescribes  wine  to  a  patient  that 
he  knows  will  drink  it  too  strong,  and  perish  by 
the  use  of  it.  Neither  the  strength  of  our  rea- 
son, nor  the  too  frequent  use  of  it,  but  the  con- 
trary are  to  be  ai)prehended :  and  if  the  sick 
man's  wine  must  be  mingled  with  water  to  do  him 
good,  reason,  the  medicina  animi,  must  be  em- 
ployed pure  and  unmixed.  The  other  similes, 
which  these  academicians  employ,  are  as  imper- 
tinent as  this,  and  might  be  shown  very  easily  to 
be  so,  if  it  were  worth  our  while.  But  no  man, 
who  is  not  already  devoid  of  reason,  will  be  in- 
duced by  them  to  renounce  this  noble  gift,  where- 
in the  dignity  of  our  nature  consists,  because  it 
becomes  hurtful  when  we  apply  it  ill ;  or  through 
negligence,    or  through  affectation,   or  through 
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design,  even  when  we  apply  it  well.  It  was  ap-^ 
plied  rather  impertinently  than  hurtfully,  ta 
maintain  stoical  apathy  ;  for  it  was  not  given  to* 
destroy,  but  to  dir^cj  and  govern, the  passions; 
to  make  them  as  beneficial  as  tjhey  are  necessary 
in  the  human  systj^m  ;.  tQ-o^ke  a.  Pisoofa  Ca-» 
tiline*,  and  a  Brutus,,  I^  m^an.  the  first,  of  a 
Caesar,  But  it  was  applied  very  hurtfully,  .indeed, 
and  it  is  so  still,  by  those  who, employ  all  tlie  rea* 
son  they  have  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  men,  to 
bribe,  to  seduce,  ta argue,  to  deceive,  or  to  force 
them  out  of  their  properties,  oc  their  liberties, 
and  to  make  a  whole,  community  become  the 
vassals  of  a  faction  Qf  mQn»  or  of  oae  man«  This 
in  politicks.  In  religion  it  was  applied  very  hurt- 
fully, and  it  is  so  still,  by  atheists  and.  divines; 
while  the  former  endeavour  by  sophism  and  de- 
clamation to  censure  the  works  of  God,'  and  the 
order  of  his  providence,  tq  destroy  the. belief  of 
his  existence,  and  to  banish  all  sense  of  religion  ; 
and  while  the  latter,  who  join  very  heartily  in  the 
sanie;  censure,  would  be  thought  to  justify  the 
divine  attribute^  a^inst  the  comucioii  accusation, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  by  this 
justification. 

A  most  unnecessary  justification  surely  I  if 
they  did  not  make  it;  necessary.;  :since .God  leads 
us  by.the  natural  stat^,  in  \i  hich  we  stand  at  firsts 
into  the  road  of  Tiappiness,  and  leaves  us  to  th« 
cjoaduci  of   a  sufficient  guide,  that  is,  -of  uur 

*  Frugi. 
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reason  afterward.     It  would  be  false  to  say,  as 
SeileCa  says,  somewhere,    in  one  of  the  rants  of 
the  Portick,  that  we  owe  our  virtue  to  ourselves, 
not  to  God,     It  would    be  equally  false  to  say,' 
thai  w6  owe  our  happiness  to  ourselves,  not  to 
God.     But   this   may   be  said  with  truth,    that 
God,  when  he  gave  us  reason,  left  us  to  our  free 
v^'ill  to  make  a  proper  or  improper  use  of  it:  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  our  Creator  for  a  certain 
rule  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happiness, 
and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves,  when  we 
fair  of  it.     It  is  not  reason,  but  perverse  will, 
that  makes  us  fall  short  of  attainable  happiness. 
The  rule  is  so   certain,  the  means  so  sufficient, 
that  they  who  deviate  from   them  are   selfcon- 
demned  at   the  time  they  do   so;  for  he,  who 
breaks  the  laws  Of  nature,  or  of  his  country,  will 
concur   to  preserve   them   inviolate  from  others. 
As  -u  member  of  society,  be  acknowledges  the 
general  rule.     As  an  individual,  he  endeavours 
to  be  a  particular  exception  to  it.     He  is  deter- 
mined .in  both   cases  by   sdlflovc.     That  active 
principle,  inflaming  and  inflamed  by  his  passions, 
presses  on  to  the  apparent  good,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject   of  trhem :    and    if    reason,    a   less    active 
principle,  which,   instead    of  impelling,  requires 
to  be  impelled,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be 
consulted    in    the    choice,    as    well   as  in  the 
pursuit   of    ^n  object,    is  called    in,  it  is   cal- 
led in   too   late,  and    is    made   the  drudge    of 
the  will,  predetermined  by  passion.     Thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  self  love  and  social  are  divided,  and 
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in  opposition  to  one  another  in  the  conduct  oC 
particular  men»  while,  in  the  making  laws,  and 
I  in  the  regulation  of  government,  they  continue  to 
be  the  same.  As  long  as  they  do  so,  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  abundantly  provided  for  and 
secured,  in  the  several  societies;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  physical  events  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  may  stand  sometimes  ex- 
posed, every  reasonable  man,  every  man  who 
is  not  a  disciple  of  such  a  whining  philosopher 
as  Wollaston,  nor  such  a  presumptous  divine  as  • 
Clarke,  will  confess,  that  such  a  state  is  as  happy 
not  only  as  human  eye  ever  saw,  or  human  ear 
ever  heard,  but  as  the  heart  of  msin  can  conceive 
to  belong  to  humanity ;  and  much  more  happy 
than  creatures,  but  one  degree  above  those  whom 
they  despise,  could  expect  tP  be. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  governments  shift  and 
change  not  only  their  administrations,  but  their 
forms.  Good  princes  and  magistrates  carry  oq 
the  work  of  God,  and  by  making  men  better, 
make  them,  happier.  When  these  are  corrupt 
the  infection  spreads.  They  corrupt  the  people ; 
the  people  them ;  social  love  is  extinguished,  and 
passion  divides  those  whom  reason  united.  When 
the  abuse  is  confined  within  certain  bounds,  the 
condition  of  many  men  may  be  happy,  and  that 
of  all  may  be  still  tolerable  ;  and,  when  the  abuse 
exceeds  such  degrees,  and  when  confusion  or  op- 
pression becomes  intolerable,  we  are  to  consider 
that  they  who  suffer  deserve  to  suffer.  Good  go- 
vernment cannot  grow  excessively  bad,  nor  liberty 
be  turned  into  slavery,  unless  the  body  of  a  peo- 
ple 


p\e  cooperate  to  their  owoTuin.  The  laws,  by 
Vbich  s<icielies  are  gavernedi  regard  particulars, 
and  iadividuals  are  rewarde4  or  punished  by  men. 
But  the  law4$,  by  which  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world  is  governed,  regard  generals :  and 
communities  are  rewarded  or  punished  by  God, 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  jn  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  providence,  and  even  without  any 
^extraordinary  interposition.  Look  round  the 
world,  ancient  and  modern,  and  you  will  observe 
the  general  state  of  mankind  to  increase  in  hap- 
piness, or  decline  to  misery,  as  virtue  or  vice  pre- 
vails in  their  several  societies.  Thus  the  Author 
of  nature  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  the  hu- 
man system,  and  he  must  be  mad,  who  thinks  that 
any  of  the  atheistical,  theological,  or  philosophic 
cal  makers  and  menders  of  worlds  could  have 
constituted  it  better.  The  saying  of  Alpbonsu^^ 
king  of  Castile,  who  found  so  many  faults  in  the 
coastruction  of  the  material  world,  that  he  pro • 
nounced  himself  able  to  have  given  the  Supreme 
Architect  a  better  pkkn,  haa  been  heard  with  hor- 
rour  by  every  theist.  Shall  we  hear  without 
horrour  the  men  spo)cen  of  here,  when  they  iQnd 
fault  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  physicqil  plan.; 
when  they  found  accusations  againiit  the  goodr 
ness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  God,  merely  oo  their 
pride ;  when  they  assumOi  on  no  other  foundation, 
that  man  is,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the.  final  ^^ause 
of  the  creatron,  and  rail  as  heartily  at  Provydeocf 
as  Plutarch  represents  Epicurus  to  have  done; 
)n  short,  when  they  go  so  far  as  tto  impute  to  God 
•j.:;  » 4  the 


the  introduction  or  -perfnission  of  thfos^  verv  evil|» 
vbich  neither  Gbd  i^  answerable  for,  if  I  m»y 
use  such  an  expression,  nor  nature,  nor  reason, 
'  but  our  omi  perverse  wills,  and  the  wrong  eleG- 
tions  we  make  ^ 

I  cannot  hear  any  part  of  this  without  horrour ; 
find  therefore,  if  I  had  walked  with  Wollaston* 
in  some  retired  field,  my  meditations  would  have 
5  been  very  different  from  his,  more  just,  and  mpre 
reverential  toward  the  Supreme  Being.     I  should 
•^ave  been  very  sure,  that  neither  lifeless  i^atter, 
nor  the  vegetative  tribe,  have  my  reflex  thoughts, 
nor  any  thoughts  at  all.    I  should  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  giv^n  to  sen- 
sitive  animals,  as  we  call  them,  in  a  lower  degree 
than  to  man.     Cut  I  should  not  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  they  have  the  power  of  exercising  it 
in  respect  of  present  objects  only.    The  contrary 
'^would  appear  to  me,  on  some  occasions,  as  mani- 
fest in  them,  or  in  soiwe  of  them,  as  it  appears  on 
others,  and  on  uiore,  in  the  man  who  is  born 
t)umb.     I  should  feel  the  superiority  of  my  spe- 
cies, but  I  should  acknowledge  th6.  community  of 
Wr  kind.     I  ^hotild  rouse  in  jny  mind  a  grateful 
^nse  of  these  advantagea  above  alt  dthers,  that  I 
Bm  a  creature  capable  of  knowing,  of  adoring 
and  worshipping  my  GrjB«»tor,  capiblfe  of  disco* 
<vering  his  will  in  the  Jaw  of  my  nature,  arid  capcu- 
4^  of  prbmoting  my  happiness  by  obeying  it.     I 
Ihould  aekiiowtedge  thankflilly,  that  I  am  $ble,  by 
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the  siiperidrity  of  my  intellectual  faculties,  much 
better  lh«n  my  fellow  creatures,  lo  avoid  some 
evils  afid  soften  otliers,  which  are  common  to  us 
and  to  them.  I  should  confess,  thtt  as  I  proved 
myself  more  rational  than  they,  by  employing  my 
reason  to  this  purpose,  so  I  should  prove  myself 
less  rational  by  repinhig  at  my  state  here,  and  by 
complaining  that  there  are  any  unavoidable  evils. 
I  should  wnfc^  that  neither  perfect  virtue  nor 
perfect  happiness  are  to  be  found  among  the  sons 
of  men ;  and  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  continu* 
'ance  of  one,  as  we  may  judge  of  our  pierseverance 
*  in  the  otlier,  according  to  a  maxim  in  the  ethicks 
of  Confucius;  not  by  this,  that  we  never  fallfrom 
either,  since  in  that  iense  there  would  be  no  one 
'good,  and  no  one  happy  ip^n  in  the  world  ;  but 
by  this,  that  when  we  do  fail  we  riiJe  again,  and 
pursue  the  journey  of  life  in  the  same  road.  Let 
tts  pursue  it  contentedly,  and  learn,  that,  as  the 
softest  pillow  on  which  we  can  lay  our  heads  has 
been  said  by  MontQgne  to  be  ignorance,  we  may 
Ssky  more  properly  that  it  is  resignation.  He  alone 
is  happy,  and  be  is  truly  so,  who  can  say,  Wel- 
come life  whatever  it  brings!  Welcome  death 
whatever  it  isi  *' A*lt  transfert,  aut  finit."  If 
the  former,  we  change  our  state,  but  we  are  still 
th^  creatures  of  the  s^iije  God.  He  made  us  to 
be  happy  b^re..  Jfe  may  make  us  happier  in  ano* 
•ther  system  of  being.  At  least,  this  we  are  sare 
'of,  we  shall  be  dealed  with  according  to  the  per* 
fections  of  his  nature,  not  according  to  the  im- 
perfections of  our  owii.  Resignation  in  this  in- 
stance 
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Stance  cannot  be  bard  to  one  wbo  thinks  wortb% 
.of  God,  nor  in  the  other,  except  to  one  who 
thinks  too  highly  of  man.  That  you,  or  I,  or  even 
WoUaston  himself,  should  return  to  the  ekHii 
from  whence  we  came,  to  the  dirt  und^  our  feet, 
or  be  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  thpse  herbs  and 
plants  from  which  we  drew  nutrition  while  we 
lived,  does  not  seem  any  indignity  offered  to  cyjr 
nature,  since  it  is  common  to  all  the  animal  kind  : 
and  he,  who  complains  of  it  as  such,  does  nut  seem  / 
to  have  been  set,  by  his  reasoning  faculties,  so  far 
above  them  in  life,  as  to  deserve  not  to  be  levelled 
with  them  at  death.-  We  were  like  them  before 
our  birth,  that  is  nothing.  So  we  shall  be  on  this 
hypothesis  like  them  too  after  our  death,  that  is 
nothing.  What  hardship  is  done  us.^  None, 
unless  it  be  a  hardship,  that  we  are  not  immortal, 
because  we  wish  to  be  so,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  that  expectation.  As  well  might  that  em- 
peror of  China  have  complained  of  his  disap- 
pointment, when  he  imagined  he  had  bought  im- 
mortality of  a  certain  impostor,  who  pretended  to 
^Ive  it,  and  then  died.  If  this  hypothesis  were 
,  true,  which  I  am  far  from  assuming,,  I  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  though,  having  tasted 
existence,  I  might  abhor  nonentity.  Since  then 
the  first  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  nor 
the  second  be  reconciled  to  my  inward  sentiment, 
jlet  me  take  refuge  in  resignation  at  the  last,  as  in 
every  other  act  of  my  life.  Let  others  be  soli- 
citous about  their  future  state,  and  frighten,  or 
flatter  themselves,  as  prejudice,  imagination,  bad 
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health,  or  good  health,  nay,  a  lowerit^  i^ay,  or,  a 
clear  sunshine,  shall  ins(Kre  theiB  to<|o.  Let  the: 
tranquillity  of  my  mind  re^t'oo  tbi^  immoveable 
rock,  that  my  future,  as  ueil  as  mj  present  state, 
is  ordered  by  an  Almy^y  an^>iUwise  Creator; 
and  that  they  are  finally  j^isb  and  prejsump- 
tuous,  who  majke  imaginary  excursions  into  futu- 
rity, and  wbo  complain  -pf  the  present. 

These  reflections  pn  the  general  and  usual 
state  of  mankind  niay  be  ca,rried  much  further. 
and  more  may  be  ftdded.  But  these  are  suflkient ; 
and  I  proceed  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  on  ano- 
ther head,  age^inst  the  same  confederates. 

LIT. 

If  you  improve  in  yoilr  own  thoughts  the  bints 
dispersed  in  the  precedent  reflections,  you,  whose 
good  understanding  is  undebauched  by  metaphy- 
sicks,  will  see  very  evidently  the  truth  of  these  two 
propositions.  First,  that,  supposing  the  world  we 
inhabit  to  be  a  scene  of  as  many  evils  as  it  is  repre^ 
sented  to  be,  the  arguments  drftwn  from  thence 
against  the  wisdom,  qv  power,  or  gopdness  of 
God,  are  inconclusive.  God  is  the  Creator  atid 
Governor  of  the  universe,  not  of  this  world  alone, 
a  small,  and  probably  a  very  inconsiderable  part 
of  it ;  so  that,  if  there  was  really  tnore  evil  tbaft 
good  in  this  part^  it  would  coi^lude  nothing 
against  the  whole,  wherein  there  might  be  still 
much  more  good  than  evil,  nor  consequently 
against  the  divine  attributes.  Secondly,  that 
there  is  even  in  this  world  |p  much  more  good 

than 
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thaft  ^il>  ailid  (he  genetal  BtHie  of  fnankihd  is 
io  happy  in  il,  that  the  exaggerated  descriptions 
^f  a  supposed  coni'rar^'*  state*  ttrould  make  no 
impression  against  these  attfibutefe,  if  t«en  had 
toot  b6efl  induced*  to  thinks  most  absurdly,  that 
God  could  liavc  no  good  reaftotj  for  creating 
them,  but  that  of  cOiiimunicucing  hajjpfness  to 
theui,  and  happiness  such  a&  ihey  would  have-, 
happiness  without  alley.  The  accusation  brought 
•gains/t  the  goodrtess  of  God  is  founded,  there- 
fore, on  a  false  representation,  and  an  Arbitrary 
supposition.  Modern 'philosophfers  are  more  to 
be  blamed  on  this  account  than  the  ancients. 
They  have  a  nobler  view  of  the  immense  universe. 
They  know  that  this  planet  is  a  part  of  it.  How 
then  caa  they  assume,  that  this  part  was  made  for 
one  species  of  animals  n  produces,  rather  than 
for  the  whole  system  ?  Divines  are  still  more  to 
be  blamed  than  mere  philosophers.  A  confede- 
racy with  atheists  becomes  ill  the  professors  of 
iheism,  and  less  than  any  those  who  pretend  to 
teach  it.  No  matter:  they  persist,  and  having 
done  their  best,  in  concert  witii  their  allies,  to 
tiestroy  the  belief  of  the  goodness  of,  God,  they 
fcodeavQur  to  destroy  the*  belief  of  his  justice, 
.which  is  a  further  ardcle  of  :their  alliance,  I  have 
«ftid  already,,  that  lest  ^ihe  bare  existence  of 
j)hysical  and. moral  evil  aboold  not  afford  the 
;iitb&lsts  cbloiif*  enough  to  {deny  the  being  of  a 
,God,  nor  the  divines  a  sufgcient  foundation  to 
'Crect  a  Heaven*  and  a  Hell,  they  proceed  to 
•consider  ahesc' evils  relatively  to  the  distribution 
of  them^  Q[\d  tbey^proixtimnce  this  .distribution  un> 
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jxist.    Their  declamations  are  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject with  a  dquble  advantage,  the  partiality  of 
love^.  and  prejudice  of  aversion.     Men  are  apt  to 
pass  easily  and'silently  over  the  gopd,  and  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  evil  by  which  they  are  affected 
in  their  o*vn  persons,  or  in  th<^  persons  of  those» 
whpm  they  approve.     As  easily  apd  silently  do 
they  pass  over  evil,   which  they  never  think  siiffi- 
cieiit,  and  complja.ip  Iqudly  of , the  good,  which 
they  always  think  too  n:^u(:h,  that  falls  to  the 
share  of  those  whom  they  disapprove,   or  who 
St^nd  QD  any  account  in  opposition  to  them.    On 
isu<^h  motivp  tl)€^  are  induQcd  to  charge  the  pro- 
vidence of, God  with  iojastjce.   Byt  here  the  con- 
federacy breaks.  The  atheist  concludes  once  more 
that  there,  is  nd  God.    The  divine  still  maintains 
that  there  is  one.     Hpw  well  they  both  support 
the-, charge,  how  effectually  the  latter  reasserts 
the  justice  of  tho, Supreme.  E^ing,  we  are  now  to 
inq\iire  :,  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  be 
under^some  surprise  to  find  a  charge  so  ground- 
less, that  ha^  be^n  so  long  and  so  clamorously 
brought^  and  an  hypothesis  so  weak,  that  has  prte- 
yailed  sq  long  and  so  generally  among  theisls. 
I  know  not,  whether  the  natural  temper  and  dis- 
positioa  of  mankind,  by  wbiph  we  must  account 
for  oqe,.  or  the  political  and  private  interests,  by 
whic^i  Ave  must  account  for  the  other,  will  take  off 
this^  surprise,  till  yoq  have  considered  them  tho- 
, roughly,    ia  their  rise  and  progress,   and  found 
then?  tft  b.e  permanent  causes  of  permanenl.effects* 
Then,  indeed,  your  surprise  will  cease,   because 
you  will  find,  noticing  in  this  case,  which  you  will 

not 
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not  find  in  many  others ;  that  is,  errour  established 
and  perpetuated  by  affections,  passions,  interest, 
and  authority  among  men,  in  opposition  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  their  reason. 

That  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad 
men  happy,  has  been  a  subject  of  invective,  rather 
than  of  argument,  to  Epicurus,  to  Cotta,  and  to 
others  among  the  ancients.  It  has  been  too  nearly 
so  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  moderns,  and 
little  less  in  those  of  some  eminent  divines.  I 
have  quoted  Clarke  on  several  occasions.  I  must 
quote  him  on  this.  In  his  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion'*,  as  well  as  in  his  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Godfy  be 
presumes  to  say:  "It  is  certain  and  necessary, 
**  even  as  certain  as  the  moral  attributes  of  God/' 
(and  he  had  before  affirmed  the  moral  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  divine  nature  as  the  natural,  and, 
therefore,  as  certain  as  God's  existence)  "  that 
*'  there  must  be,  at  some  time  or  other,  such  a 
**  revolution,  and  renovation  of  things,  such  a 
'^  future  state  of  existence  of  the  same  persons, 
"  as  that,  by  an  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and 
*'  punishments  therein^  all  the  present  disorders 
"  and  inequalities  may  be  set  right,  and  that  the 
"  whole  scheme  of  Providence  may  appear  at  it's 
"  consummation  to  be  a  design  worthy  of  infinite 
"  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness."  At  it's  con- 
summation; for  it  appears  actually  unworthy  of 
thefe,  as  these  men  not  only  imply,  but  say.  The 
hypothetical  certainty  and  necessity  oft  which  the 
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•tloetor  is  willing  to  risk  our  acbiowiedgoient  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  our  denial  of  him,  is  founded 
on  thifi  assertion ;  "  that  rewards  and  punish- 
"  mentSy  in  general,  are  necessary  to  support  the 
"  honour  of  God,  and  of  his  law  and  govern- 
'^  ment ;"  and  oti  this  assumed  proposition,  '^ihat 
*'  the  condition  of  mankind,  in  this  present  state, 
*^  is  such,  ihat  the  natural  order  of  things  is  per* 
'^  verted,  and  virtue  and  goodness  prevented  from 
^'  obtaining  their  proper  and  due  effects."  Au- 
dacious and  vaiii  sophist  1  His  whole  chain  of 
reasoning  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God  down- 
ward is  nothing  more  than  one  continued  appli- 
cation oC  moral  human  ideas  to  the  designs  and 
conduct  of  God :  and  in  this  case  he  assumes 
most  preposterously,  that  the  scheme  and  order 
of  things,  which  God  has  established  in  this  sys- 
tem of  ours,  are  ,such  as  cannot  be  reconciled 
even  to  the  notions  of  human  justice.  His  terms 
have  a  very  solemn  air,  that  may  impose  on  the  un- 
wary,r  and  confirm  the  habitual  prejudices  o,f 
others.  But  he  who  analyses  them,  and  attends 
to  the  sense  of  them,  will  perceive,  that  more  ab- 
surdity cannot  be  stuffed  into  so  few  words. 

To  begin  this  analyse :  let  us  consider  the 
terms,  good  and  bad,  happy  and  unhappy,  as  they 
^tand  here  applied.  M^n  will  be  never  agreed 
abaut  the  foroier;  the  latter  rtan  never  be  ascer- 
tained :  and,  consequently,  the  proposition,  that 
good  men  are  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy, 
should  not  be  advanced  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
advanced^  and  as  if  the  natural  order  of  things 

was 
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was  perverted ;  for  what  is  th6  natural  ofdep  of 
things  ?  It  is  that  which  the  Author  of  natorc  ba* 
established,  and  according  to  which  evil  may  hap- 
pen sometuuea  to  the  good,  and  good  to  the  bad  : 
but  according  to  whicli,  likewise^  virtue  can  Mirer 
lead  to  unhappiness^  nor  vice  to  faappiiiessi  It  is 
false,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  natural  order  is 
actually  perverted ;  as  if  unhappiiiess  was  really 
become  the  consequence  of  virtue,  and  happiness 
of  vice,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  But 
now,  who  are  the  good?  who  are  the  bad  ?  If  by 
the  good  are  intended  such  as  conform  themselves 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  bad  such' as  vio- 
late this  law  ;  the  words  are'  very  equivocal,  and 
must  appear  so  in  their  applications.  Men  differ 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  characters  they  im- 
pute to  one  another,  even  in  tlieir  private  thoughts ; 
and  when  they  agree  the  most,  it  is  very  possible 
they  may  not  judge  as  God  judges,  though  they 
pretend  to  judge  by  the  sanie  rule,  which  they  call 
the  eternal  reason  of  things  Those  whom  they 
admire  for  great  achievements',  they  call  great; 
those  who  have  done  them  good,  they  call  good| 
and  often  confound  the  twa  So  that' the  justice 
of  Divine  Providence  is  condemned,  or  acquitted, 
on  the  fallible  and  interestedjudgmentsof  men. 

Such  indeed  they  are.  Go  back  to  the  early 
ages  of  the  worldl  Consider  their  heroes  and 
their  demigods^:  observe  by  what  goodness  they 
acquired  the  honours  of  deification.  They  de- 
iHroyed  sometimes  robbers  or  wild  beasts.  Others 
of  them  sowed  corn,  planted  the  vine^   andin^ 
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vetted  VL9t{\A  arts.     Did  these  aleme  constitute 
good  aieu  according  to  the  law  of  nature  ?     By 
no  means.     Not  even  the  last.     Of  all  the  cardi* 
nal  virtues,  fortitude  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity  :  an(|,   not- 
withstanding some  good  that  they  did,  their  rapes, 
their  duels,  their  battles,  the  injuries  they  offer-- 
ed,  and  the  vengeance  they  took,   ma^e  them  at 
once  the  objects  of  admiration,  and  plagues  to 
mankind.     When  we  descend  to  later  ages,  more 
enlightened  by  philosophy,  and  more  renowned  for 
wisdom  of  government,  we  find  the  characters  of 
good  and  bad   men  rather  more  equivocal,  and 
much  honour  done  to  great  vices,  as  well  as  to 
great  virtues,  according  to  the  modes  and  prevalent 
passions  of  the  time,  which  sanctified,  by  the  help 
of  prepossession  and  Battery,  such  actions  as  right 
reason  can  never  approve.     If  we  judge  by  this, 
and  by  this  alone  we  should  judge  ;  what  shall  we 
think  of  those  Roman  and  Greek  worthies,  for  in- 
stance, whose  names  and  actions  have  been  deli* 
vered  down  by  their  historians  so  pompously  to 
posterity  *  ?     I  might  call  in  question  the  chastity 
of  Scipio,  and  the  fidelity  of  Regulus  to  his  pa- 
role.    I  might  doubt,  on  the  face  of  their  history, 
and  without  any  more  particular  anecdotes,   whe- 
ther Drusus  was  a  less  factious  citizen  than  Satur- 
ainiis.  '  I  might  bring  reasons  ta  excuse,  perhaps 
to  justify,  the  Gracchi.     I  might  prove,  by  some 
lexers  of  Cicero  to.Atticus,  that  the  second  Bru- 

.*  Vid.  Au.  Gellium^ 
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tas  was  the  vilest  of  usurers*    But  I  wave  such 
particulars  as  we  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  suf- 
ficient means  of  examiniiig,  and  I  ask,  whether 
the  best  of  these  men,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Ro- 
man or  Grecian  commonwealths,  were  not  the  in* 
struments  of  ambitioni  of  avarice,  of  injustice, 
and  cruelty  ?    They  were  great  men,  most  certain- 
ly, but  their  goodness  was  often  problematical,  in 
Greece  as  well  as  at  Rome.     When  revealed  reli- 
gions arose,  a  true  one  like  the  Christian,  a  false 
one  like  the  Mahometan,  the  same  uncertainty  re- 
mained,  and  the  same  fallacious  judgments  were 
made  about  morality.     But  there  arose  too  a  new 
sort  of  goodness  at  the  same  time,  for  we  need  at- 
tempt to  go  no  further  back  :  and  about  this  men 
can  never  be  agreed.     The  Christians  pass  for  ill 
men  among  the  Mahometans,  the  Mahometans 
among  the  Christians ;  the  sects  of  Omar  and  Ali 
censure  each  other:  we  tax  your  church  with  su- 
perstition and  idolatry ;  she  taxes  ours  with  heresy 
and  schism :  and  thus  contrary  judgments  are  pass- 
ed on  one  another,  not  only  by  particular  men, 
but  by  whole  communities.     It  may  be  said,  that 
these  judgments  are  not  ^passed  as  generally,  and  as 
rashly,  as  I  pretend ;  and  that  the  Christian,   who 
condemns  the  Mahometan,  or  the  Mahometan,  who 
condemns  the  Christian  religion,  may  distinguish 
very  truly  at  the  satne  time  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  men  of  the  contrary  party.     But  if  it  be 
said,  it  will  not  hold  ;  for  the  new  sort  of  good- 
ness, which  has  been  mentioned,  is  that,  not  only  as 
much,  but  more  than  moral  goodness,  by  a  regard 
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or  disregard  to  which,  the  justice  of  God,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  is  tried  in  every  reli- 
gion that  claims  the  prerogative  of  a  revealed  sys- 
tem, and  according  to  which  it  is  assumed,  that 
men  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter.  Such 
has  been,  and   such  is,  the  state  of  this  matter. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  terms,  happy  and  un- 
happy. They  are  more  vague,  and  less  easy  to  be 
ascertained  in  their  application  than  the  others* 
Agreeable  sensations,  the  series  whereof  constitutes 
happiness,  must  arise  from  health  of  body,  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  a  competency  of  wealth. 
An  absolute  privation  of  all  these  we  are  not  to 
suppose.  The  case  cannot  happen ;  or  if  it  could, 
an  immediate  end  would  be  put  to  the  miserable 
being,  fiut  how  shall  we  judge  Tor  other  men  of 
several  degrees,  in  which  they  enjoy  q\\  or  any  of 
these  ?  How  shall  we  make  up  their  several  ac- 
counts  of  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensationSp 
and  pronounce  their  state  to  be,  according  to  the 
balance,  tolerable,  or  happy,  or  very  happy  ?  To 
pretend  to  it  is  at  least  as  absurd,  ^$  to  pretend 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  goodness ;  since  neither 
of  them  consists  so  much  in  outward  show  as  it 
does  in  the  inward  sentiment ;  and  yet,  without 
being  able  to  measure  both,  what  saucy,  what 
pragmatical  presumption  is  it  to  pretend,  in  any 
sort,  to  judge  of  providential  dispensations,  cvea 
supposing  them  to  be  thpse  of  parti^iular  provi- 
denciea  ! 
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Wi:  will  enter,  if  you  please,  ^st  intd  sdme  rcf- 
flectiona  on  the  general  tendency  oF  virtue  and 
vice  to  promote  happiness,  and -after  that  into  a 
more  particular  detafl.    ^['thrrtli:  theh,  tfiHt'fiealth 
of  body  is  pretty  equally  SistHbuted  to  good  men 
and  bad,  whether  Jews,  Chr'isfian^,  Turks,  or  In- 
*iidels.     In  this  respect  too,  the  good  are  Ukely  to 
have  in  themselves,  and  in  ttieir  pbsteinty,  much 
the  advantage.     But,  besides,    if  health   and  vi- 
gour of  body  were  to  be  found  more  commonly 
'among  the  wicked  than  the  good,  it  might  appear 
lo  be,  like  other  instances   of   prosperity/  the 
cause,  it  will  never  appear  to  be  the  eSkct  of 
vice. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  virtue,  that  adds  relish  and  savour  to  all 
the  comforts,  and  takes  off  their  bitter  taste  from 
all  the  misfortunes  of  life.  It  is  the  health  of  the 
mind.  Without  this,  no  intellectual  joy  can  be 
tasted,  as  without  the  other  no  corporeal  plea- 
sure. The  virtuous  man  looks  back  with  compla- 
cency, and  feels  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  TuUy: 
*"  a  good  conscience  is  the  great  theatre  of  virtue." 
The  present  satisfies  him,  and  the  future  gives  him 
no  alarm.  The  second  Brutus  exclaimed,  that 
virtue  was  an  empty  name.  Stoical  virtue  was 
little  better ;  nor  his,  in  particular,  any  more  than 
a  mask  that  hid,  under  an  appearance  of  apathy, 
the  most  violent  and  the  vilest  passions,  like  the 
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l^^f^hy  (^t  several  ^.tjicient:  and  niod^Q  saints^  who 
V#v^  ioipos^  on  the  cbn^tUn  .wprld.  But  trud' 
rgkov^X  yiF|ue  i^-  son^thiog  very  real.  It  is  the 
faps§:oC  pi|r  bappin.e^s,  U  qnaintaioa  the  tranquil- 
Ktyj)f  hua^ap^  lifei.  If  happiness  be  a  aeriesof 
agrj^^ftblis  ^o^^ti^^  the  lees  this  series:  is  exposed 
1^  iaterrj^iojij  the  tnorfe  happy  we  are.  But  it 
xnu!%h9'eKp9)}^d  t(j  perpetual  interruptions,  if  that 
wj^ifd^  qaus6$,  find  ]^|.iotains  it,  be  t)ot  in  our  own 
p9^er*  Virtue  i$$o :  and  thus  virtue  may  be  said, 
yjitl)oyt  ^qy  para^dox,  to  be  it's  own  reward*^  If 
|t  b|9  J9Q  4»w^rd  .fjTQip  vrithout,  it.  rewards  itself 
^y fowar^,  Bpd  therefor*  iiidependent  tranquil- 

Good  men  aijay  h^ye  commonly  a  less  share  in 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  as  they  are  less  likely 
to  use  the  ipeaus  of  acquiring  them,  but  then  tliey 
want  them  less  :  and  though  it  be  a  false  thought^ 
wljicji  Seneca  makes  the  divinity  employ,  "  that 
M  their  happipf^  consists  in  wanting  no  happi^ 
"  pe3*t,'\yet  is  it  true,  that  their  happiness  is 
enhanced,  #3  weU  a^  secured,  by  a  great  indepen^ 
deipuc/s  on  every  thing  external ;  and  the  same  Se^^ 
pecft  94^y9,  swx^wjhere  else,  most  divinely  well, 
that  fee  0a<¥d  the  gppd  tbin^  he  enjoyed  within 
1^  reach,  md  yet  ftt  $aeh  a  distance,  that  fbrtune 
VQ^^  itake,  but  could  mt  tear  them  from  him^ 

*  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliquid,  esse  beatum^ 
id  opprtere  latum  poni  'm  potestate  sapi^ntis.  Nam  si  amitti 
V^tji  beata  potest,  be^ta  ^ss(e  ma  potest.*  TulU  deFin.  ].  2.   -^ 

t  M^$  9Q)pc  P^^V^  dQ0H9)*  Npn  csr^^  fi:lidt^te  felicitat 
ygjtrf^est,   i>ePmi«l» 
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The  good  man  slakes  his  thirst  with  a  moderatef 
draught  of  outward  prosperity.  The  cbiriioe  of 
the  wicked  man  is  never  sufficient,  be  it  never  so 
large :  and  to  all  bis  passions,  as  well  as  to  his 
avarice,  "  nescio  quid  curt©  semper  abest  rei.'* 
There  is  a  fragment  among  Plutarch's  Miscella* 
Dies,  where  Fortune  and  Vice  are  introduced  like 
the  contractors,  who  appear  and  make  their  offers, 
when  any  publick  work  is  to  be  let  out.  Fortune 
boasts,  that  she  can  take  from  men  every  outward 
good,  and  bring  upon  them  every  outward  evil. 
Vice  replies,  that  this  is  true,  but  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  make. them  miserable,  unless  she  gives 
her  assistance  ;  whereas  she  is  able  to  render  them 
80  without  the  assistance  of  Fortune,  and  in  spite 
of  all  her  endeavours  to  make  them  happy. 

Thus  heathen  philosophers  taught  mankind,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  defending  the  Providence  of 
God  against  Zeno,  nor  Aristotle.*  The  former  held, 
that  there  was  no  real  good  but  virtue.  The 
latter,  that  health  of  body,  and  the  external  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  might  be  reckoned  among 
the  good  things  of  life,  but  that  they  were  such  in 
ft  degree  very  far  below  those  that  result  from 
virtue*  Happiness,  therefore^  fell  solely  to  the 
share  of  good  men,  according  to  the  Stoicians ;  or 
principally  to  them,  according  to  the  Peripate- 
ticks^ :    and  this  was  indeed   a  uoble  contest. 

*  Pugnant  Stoici  cum  Peripateticis.  Alteri  negant  qaid- 
quam  esse  bonum,  nisi  quod  honestum  sit.  Alteri  plurimum 
se,  et  long4  long^que  plurimum  tribuere  faonestati ;  sed  tamea 
•t  in  corpore,  et  extra,  esse  quadam  bona.  Certaraen  ho« 
ocitttm,  et  disputatio  splendida.    TuU.  de  Pin.  L.  3. 

Chris* 
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Christians  are  far  from  having  any  such.  If  they 
do  not  assume,  that  health  and  the  advantages 
of  fortune  constitute  happiness  solely,  they  as- 
sume, that  it  is  constituted  principally  by  these ; 
$mce  on  the  want  which  good  men  have  sometimes 
of  these  they  accuse  God  of  injustice.  They 
pretend  to  keep  an  account  between  God  and 
man,  to  barter  so  much  virtue,  or  so  many  acts 
of  devotion,  against  so  many  degrees  of  honoui^^ 
of  power,  of  riches;  and  to  have  their  piety  pur- 
chased by  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  If 
God  exacts  the  duty,  he  must  pay  the  price.  If 
he  does  not  pay  it  in  this  life,  he  must  pay  it  in 
another.  Till  that  time,  they  give  him  credit  t 
and  if  be  does  not  pay  it  then,  he  is  an  unjust 
and  cruel  being.  I  will  crayon  out  a  picture  on 
this  occasion  in  imitation  of  those  Cieanthes  used 
to  draw,  when  be  disputed  against  the  partisans  of 
volupty.  Let  all  good  christians,  to  denote  their 
goodness  and  the  justice  of  God,  be  fat  and  jolly 
like  canons  in  the  Lutrin.  Let  them  be  seated  on 
thrones,  with  diadems  on  their  heads,  sceptres  in 
their  hands,  and  purple  robes  on  their  shoulders* 
Let  the  Virtues,  like  so  many  Cupids  in  Albano*s 
picture,  run  about  the  landscape^  busy  in  the 
service  of  their  masters.  Let  Justice  lead  the 
wicked  like  slaves,  with  retorted  arms,  and  down- 
cast eyes,  to  their  footstools.  Let  Temperance 
serve  pyramids  of  ortolans  and  brimmers  of  Tockay 
on  their  tables.  Let  Moderation  offer,  and  they 
receive,  sacks  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  bas- 
kets full  of  diamonds  and  rubies.     In   the  midst 
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«nd  front  of  the  piece  let  tbe  great  Lama  of  tht 
(East  be  placed  on  a  higher  throne  than  the  rest, 
if  it  be  ^ent  to  some  Tartarian  temple;  his  younger 
brother  of  the  West,  if  it  be  sent  to  St.  Peter'^ 
church  at  Borne  :  his  grace  of  Cantexbury,  gr  my 
lord  of  London,  if  it  be  sent  to  St.  Paul's ;  and 
Luther,  or  Calvin,  if  it  be  sent  to  any  other  re- 
ligious assembly  of  cliristians  in  these  parts  of  the 
uorld. 

Having  said  dhus  much  to  show  the  general  ten- 
dency of  virtue  to  promote  the  iaward  and  real 
happiness  of  mankind^  in  opposition  to  diviaes  an^ 
Atheists,  who  make  it  consist  so  much  in  outward 
^^ijoymenta,  that  every  diminution  of  these,  iathe 
circumstances  of  every  reputed  good  man,  is  an 
Instance  brought  in  proof  of  the  uc^vtst  dispensa- 
^tions  of  Providence ;  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
Bome  particular  instances,  that  have  been  so 
l>roMght.  They  will  serve,  I  think,  to  show,  that 
<jod  is  wisCj  and  mw  a  ibol ;  atid  that  of  all 
fools,  the  most  presumptuous,  and,  ^t  the  sajne 
•tinae,  tbe  most  trifling,  are  metaphysical  pbiloso- 
plierfi  and  divines. 

,1  neither  deny  nor  a£rm  particular  proKiden- 
«tes.  Tbe  suppoaitioo  of  svicb  hats  giv^en  occasion 
^o  much  lyiogi  to  much  fla^itery,  to  ^luch  uncha- 
oritableness,  t^  much  superstiupu  a^d  £«l3husia8m. 
When  the  votive  piaui*os  of  those  who  hc^  escaped 
ibeiog  drowned  were  shown  to  Diagoras,  at  Saino- 
ihracia,  he  acrked  where  the  pictures  wteisecKf  ithose 
.who  hetA  perished  M  sea.  Tbe  atheist  believed 
*jf^  ^roviidejiice^  far  he  ^believe^  a<>  C7X)d.    The 
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|iriest$  would  not  have  been  overaaucb  concerned 
to  convince  him  of  a  general  providence)  but  they 
would  have  produced  their  legends,  as  well  as  their 
relicks,  to  prove  to  him  the  particular  providencies, 
by  which  their  votaries  bad  been  saved.     I  enter 
here  no  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  poinL 
i3ut  lbi$  I  say,    tfaaf  the   physical    and-  moral 
systems  hav^  no  need,  like  the   bungling  works 
and  imperfect  institutions  of  men,  to  be  carried 
on  by  frequent  interpositions  and  partifil  direc- 
;tion«y  tliat   they  may  eontinue  to  answer  the  ia^ 
teni  of  the  Maker.  The  ordinary  course  of  things, 
preserved  and  conducted  by  a  general  providence, 
^coafirms  what  the  law  of  rea^n  and  of  najUire 
teaches  us.     The  law  is  not  only  given,  but  exe- 
cuted.    The  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  makes  if; 
JOVLT  duty,  the  sanctions  make  it  our  interest,   to 
4abey  the  law  :  and  tbeee  saoctio^ns  have  tlieir  ef- 
fect %o  Mten,  tbat  they  leave  00  dou^bt  eoncera* 
ing  them.     They  have  their  effect  as  often  as  it 
if  necessary  in  terrore^.     la  i^^itation  of  pro« 
o^idential   government,    humtn  government  foen 
MO  further ;  and  yet  ther^  are  a  parcel  of  little 
tyrants,  who  find  fault  with  the  /ormer  for  g^sog 
410  further.    God  puni^^hes  to  rejforin^,  es  far  «# 
4>ur  nature,  and  bis  sobeniei   permit    Ti>ey  ans 
<mgry,  that  he  is  not  as  ^in^ry  as  they  are«  that  e^ery 
•criminal  is.  not  racked  /on  the  wh^eel,  find  tb^  b^ 
does  ^  not  punish  to  exterminate.     Let  us  descend 
to  particular  i»stancesi,  tjbat  are  urged  against  the 
justice  QiQgi^  w  m^  to  ^Qm  it>  »»d  X9  iepi»« 
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firm  what  has  been  said  concerning  good  and  bad, 
bappy  and  unhappy  men. 

lilV. 

TuLLT  lies  Still  open  before  me,  and  there  I 
•find  many  instances  of  this  sort  produced  by  Cotta, 
vivith  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  decisive. 
Why  did  the  two  Scipios  fall  in  Spain,  and  Mar- 
cellus  and  Paulus  in  Italy,  making  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  ?  Why  did  Maximus  bury  his  son, 
who  was  of  consular  dignity  ?  Why  was  the  ^mi^ 
lian  Scipionot  safe  in  hispwn  house?  Why  was 
Rutilius  banished,  Drusus  assassinated,  Scsevola 
islain  at  the  altar  of  Vesta,  and  Catulus  obliged 
\o  procure  his  own  death  ?  Why  did  Marias  die 
in  his  bed,  after  a  seventh  consulship  ?  Why  were 
'  he,  and  Cinna,  Dionysius  the  elder,  Pisistratus, 
Phalaris,  AppoHodorus,  and  even  the  assassin 
Varius,  and  the  highwayman  Harpalus,  sufTered 
60  long  to  exercise,  with  impunity,  their  cruelties? 
The  day  would  be  too  short,  indeed,  to  enume- 
rate instances  of  any  kind  in  this  declamatory, 
4odse,  and  inconclusive  manner*.  It  is  not  unlike 
thfe  proceeding  of  certain  great  scholars,  who  crowd 
their  te)tt  and  their  margin  with  a  multitude  of 
names,  which  stand  as  vouchers  of  the  facts  or 

*  Dies  deficiat,  si  velim  numerare  qui  bus  bonis  mal£  eveiierit  i 
IBCC  mmus,  si  commemorem  quibut  improbis  optimi. 
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opinions  they  ad\rance,  and  impose  often  on  the 
onwary^  who  will  not,  and  the  ignorant,  who  can* 
not  examine  for  themselves ;  while  they,  who 
willand  can  examine,  discover  these  pretended 
vouchers  to  be  sometimes  of  no  authority,  sonie- 
times  of  neither,  and  sometimes  of  the  contrary 
$ide.  I  could  point  out  sii^nal  examples  of  this 
sort  in  the  writings  of  admired  authors  :  and  we 
might  have  seen  some  such,  perhaps,  on  this 
occasion,  if  Cicero  had  made  Balbus  reply  to 
Cotta,  as  he  makes  him  lay  in  a  claim  to  do,  with 
no  small  confidence. 

I  regret  the  want  of  this  reply,  much  more  on 
account  of  facts,  than  arguments :  for  the  Stoickt 
were  great  iojincians,  and  pitiful  reasoners.  Their 
whole  philosophy  was  little  more  than  a  perpetual 
play  with  words ;  and,  on  this  occasion  for  in* 
stance,  to  have  replied  in  character,  Balbus  must 
have  insisted,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  as  Posido*' 
niusdid,  when  he  roared  out  in  a  fit  of  the  gout  *• 
He  might  have  owned  it  to  be  something  rough, 
abhorrent  to  nature,  difficult  to  be  borne,  melao* 
eholy,  and  hard.  He  might  have  applied  the  de- 
finition  of  evil  to  the  sensation  of  pain,  but  must 
not  have  called  it  by  that  name,  because  the  Por* 
tick  bad  decreed,  that  there  is  no  evil  but  in  vtcey 

*  CoQcladunt  ratiunculis  Stoici  cur  non  sit  njalum  ^  quitu 
de  verbo,  non  de  re»  laboretur.  -  •  -  Asperum  est,  contra 
naturam,  difficile  perpessu,  triste,  durum*  Hsec  copia  ver« 
borum  est;  quod  omnes  uno  verbo  malum  appellamus,  id  tot 
inodis  posse  dicere.  D«fiois  ta  mihi,  non  toiiis  dolorem* 
Tttsc.  Disc.  L.  2. 

nor 
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nor  tfi  anygpod  but  in  virfmu  No  matter.  Ife 
woold  have  set  very  probably  the  Aicts,  vbieh 
Cotta  quoted,  in  a  xiiffeirent  ligbt,  and  n^oidd 
have  tbowt^y  by  a  fuller  and  more  accute  state  of 
tbem^  (bat  they  were  iasufficieiit  to  his  purpose. 
ft  is  very  probable,  he  irould  have  done  tbie,  dsince 
ire  have  good  reason,  even  at  this  time,  to  doubl 
the  exact  truth  .of  some  iof«  these  anecdotes,'  and 
to  45uspect  both  prejudice  and  partiality  ia  the 
characters. 

I  I.  IgttOKv  not  whether  Balbus  would  have  called 
in  question  the  story  of  Regulus^.  It  was  pro* 
babiy  febolous^  in  many  circumstances  at  least, 
aitd  ibcDewere  those  among  the  Romans,  who 
thought  it  to  be  so.  But  it  served  to  blacken  the 
Carthaginians,  to  whom,  they  bore  an  injmortal 
faaftnad,  and  popidarf  prejudice  kept  k  in.lcredi| 
at  Rome:  as  we  see  th^t  mai)y  &tse  traditions 
cdbioyt  tbe^  Saracens  aiid  Turks  have  been  kept  up 
fbr  several  ag<^,  and  are  so  still,  notwiths^taading 
the  detection  of  them^  in  christian  nations.  Their 
poet£  and  their  orators  sanctilkd  the  tale  for  the 
honour  of  thie  Eoman  name,  as  the  most  illustrious 
Instance  of  magna mmity,  fortitude,  and  a  religious 
fttf aicbment  to  engagements  t^ken  even  with  an 
enemyy  that  was  ever  given.  Balbus  thea  might 
hav6  rejected  the  story ;  or,  taking  it  for  true,  he 
might  have  insisted,  that  it  furnished  «m  example 
of  human  virtue,  but  none  of  divine  injustice.  He 
jn.igbt  have  paade  Regulus  a  voluntary  mfirtyr,  a^ 

•  Yid.  Au.  Gcllium.       ^  :  „ 

.   .  Seneca 


.^Stffieca"  makes  tb€  philosopher  Btogcnes  accm- 
fesior  of  natural  religion. 

One  of  ttiese  Stoicians  might .  have  anticipated 
tbe  answers,  which  the  other  of  theiii  gave  to  ^uch 
example  as  that  of  RutiUns^  who.  ivas  banished, 
or  that  o£  Maximus,  wba  lost  a  son  drriifed  to 
consular  Imnoars*  .  He  would  have  said  of  Mcli 
men  as  these,  that  they  i^ere  unfortunate;  but 
not  unhappy,  that  they  were"  moved,  butjiot 
overcome  *.  He  might  have  pushed  bis  argument 
against  Cotta  further,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Portick.  He  might  have  maintained,  that  the  mis- 
fortunes of  some  good  men  are  designed  as  lessons 
to  all  by  Pfovrdence,  in  whose  dispensations  tDore 
xegard  is  bad  to  mankind,  tban  to  particular  menf^ 
la  general,  we  place  happiness  and  unbappiness 
very  blindly,  and  very  falsely.  Providence  endea^ 
.vours  to  open  our  eyes,  when  things,  that  we  esr 
teem  evils^  happen  to  the  good.  But  we  prevent 
the  argument.  Instead  of  concluding,  that  such 
things  are  not  real  evils,  we  hearken  to  tbe  pre- 
judices of  imagination ;  we  believe,  and,  by  be- 
lieving, we  make  them,  such,  and  then,  we  accuse 
ibis  very  Providence  of  injustice.  Even  tlie  priva- 
tion of  an  imaginary  good  is. esteemed  a  positive 
evil,  the,  want  of  riches  for  instance.  The  man 
of  Ross  was  envied  by  none»  Chartres  and  Wal- 
ters^ whom  you  have  rendered  immortal,  were 

♦  -  -  *•  Sentit  ilia,  «ed  vincit.   S^n.  de  Provid. 
+  -  -  -  -  Pro  univerSis,  qiioruia  taajor  diij  cura  est,  quam 
ifaigalorutn*    lb. 

envied 
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envied  by  many.  The  folly  prevails  so  iar,  that 
men  have  imagined  the  Supreme  Being  best 
pleased,  when  his  temples  have  glittered  with  gold 
.and  silver.  If  you  was  of  this  opinion,  as  most 
of  your  communion  are,  and  thought  God  more 
honoured  on  this  account  at  St.  Peter's,  than  St. 
PauKs,  I  would  quote  to  you  these  verses : 

•  -  -  -  Jupiter  Ammon 
Pauper   adbuc  Deus  est,    nuUis  violata  per , 

sevum 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens,  morumque  priorum 
Numen  Romano  templum  defendit  ab  auro*. 

The  examples  of  those  good  citizens  of  Rome, 
who  came  to  untimely  ends,  would  not  have  em- 
barrassed our  Stoician.  He  would  have  asked 
his  antagonist,  what  pretence  could  be  found  to 
accuse  Providence  of  injustice,  because  men  who 
waged  war  were  sometimes  killed,  or  because  men 
who  mingled  in  civil  contests  were  exposed  to  the 
mutual  resentments  of  exasperated  parties  ? 
He  would  have  asked,  who  could  determine  when 
it  was  best  for  him  to  die  ?  Prolongation  of 
days  delivers  men  over,  very  often,  to  misery 
they  would  have  escaped  if  they  had  died  sooner, 
and  changes  the  whole  colour  of  their  4ives ;  so 
that  the  good  or  evil  that  remains  in  store  for  us, 
at  any  age,  being  uncertain,  we  can  neither  pro- 
nounce a  man  unhappy  because  he  dies,    nor 

*  Lact.  L.  9. 

*      happy 
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happy  before  be  dies.     Solon  *  taugbt  tbis  apoph* 
thegm  to  Croesus,  who  lived  to  see  it  verified  in 
bis  own  case,  and  to  reverence  that  wisdom,  when 
be  was  the  captive  of  Cyrus,  to   which   he   bad 
paid  little  regard,  while  he  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Lydia.     Rome,  who  made  all  the  nations  from 
the  Euphrates   to   the  Western   ocean   tremble, 
trembled  herself,  wbenPompey  fell  sick  at  Naples. 
Pompey  recovered,  "  Multae  urbes  cTt  publica  voia 
"  vicerunt."     But  he  recovered  only  to  wage  tlie 
civil  war   with  his  father-in-law,  to   take  arms 
without  being  prepared  to  take  tbqm,  to  abandon 
Italy,  to  be  beaten  in  Greece,  and  to  be  mur- 
dered by  servile  bands  in  Egypt  f .      Such  a  sub- 
ject as  Pompey,  of  such  a  commonwealth  as  the 
Roman,  may  be  paired  with  the  greatest  princes* 
Let  me  mention,    therefore,    the  late   king  of 
France,    on  this  occasion  and   to   the  same  pur- 
pose.    He  had  passed  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
greatest  prosperity,  when  Charles   the  Second  of 
Spain  died.     Had  he  died  at  the  same  time,  when 
that  rich  succession  Came  into  his  family,  his  death 
would  have  been  thought  the  more  deplorable  on 
this  very  account.      He  lived  ;   he  outlived  bis 
glory,    his  power,  and  if  I  may  say  so,    almost 
his  posterity.     It  might  have  been  said  of  him : 
^'  -  -  -  renovata  semper  clade  domus,  multis  in 

•  -  -  -  -  Dicique  beatum 

Ante  obi  turn  neipo  supveroaque  funera  debet, 
f  •  f  -  -  Non  enim  cum  socero  bellum  gessisset,  non  im*, 
paratus  arm&  sumpsisset^  etc.    Tusc.  Disp.  L.  2* 

*^  luctibus^ 
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•*  luctibos,  inque  perpetuo  moerore,  el  nigri  veste 
"  senescit," 

Balbus  would  have  shown,  that  the  examples 
brought  of  prosperous  iniquity  were  neither  n)orc 
just,  nor  more  uppl^cable,  than  those  of  the  misery 
of  good  men.  Jf  he  had  allowed,  that  Marius  had 
the  happiness,  such  a  one  as  it  is,  of  dying  in 
his  bed,  like  his  rival  Sylla,  who  took  the  appel- 
lation of  happy  very  ostentatiously  and  very  un- 
justly, yet  he  would  not  have  allowed  this  other 
man  of  blood  the  same  appellation..  Notwith- 
standing his  elevation  from  the  plough,  which  he 
followed  for  hire,  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
commonwealth*,  notwithstanding  his  victories  and 
triumphs,  it  would  be  difficult  to' find  in  the  Ro- 
man, or  any  other  history,  a  man  whose  crimed 
were  more  constantly  punished,  or  whose  life  was 
a  series  of  more  misery.  Beside  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, beside  the 

Exilium,  et  career,  Minturnarumque  paludes, 
Et  mendicatus  victd  Carthagine  panis, 

he  was  tossed  in  all  t,he  storms  he  raised.  His 
blood  was  every  moment  ready  to  flow,  and  the 
tictoriouS  sword  of  Sylla  hung  over  his  head. 
The  various  scenes  of  misery,  through  which  he 
made  others  to  go,  were  revenged  by  those, 
through  which  he  went  himself.  There  is  a  lively 
description  of  both  in  the  second  book  of  the 

• Solebat 

Poscere  mercedcs  alieno  lassus  aratro.    Juv.  - 

Pharsalia : 
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Pharsalia* :  4nd  if  we  read  his  life,  we  shall  in* 
cline  to  think,  that  prosperity  Mas  measured  out 
to  him  for  the  punishment  of  others,  and  misery, 
in  proportion,  for  bis  own,  the  executioner  and 
the  victim  alternately  of  divine  justice. 

Non  ille  favore 
Numinis  ingenti  superum  protectus  ab  irSi, 
Vir  ferus,  et  Romam  cupienti  perdere  fato 
Sufficiens, 

If  he  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  his  brother  and 
bis. son,  it  was  in  order  to  make  him  more  misera- 
ble, as  he  had  been  more  criminal,  than  they. 
But  even  they  resembled  him  in  misery,  as  they 
bad  resembled  him  in  cruelty.  His  brother  was 
put  to  a  painful  death  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus^ 
and  his  son  fell  on  his  sword  in  despair.  Let  me 
make  another  observation.  Marius  laid  the  focm- 
dations  of  his  fortune  on  his  ingratitude  and  trea* 
chery  to  Metellus,  whose  lieutenant  general  he 
had  been  in  the  Jugurthine  war.  Sylla  had  been 
qusestor  to  Marius  in  the  same  war.  Sylla  ruined 
his  party,  defeated  his  designs,  and  scattered  his 
ashes  in  the  riverf .  Surely  Cotta,  when  he  ac- 
cused the  justice  of  God  for  giving  prosperity  to 
wicked  men,  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
glaring  proof  of  the  contrary. 

He  was  not  more  lucky  in  other  examples  of 

*♦•-.--..     Omnia  passo, 

Quae  pejor  fortuna  potest^  atque  omnibus  uso 
Quae  meU#r. 
+  Erutos  cineres   in   Anicnis  alveum  sparsit.  Val.  Max# 

lib.  9,  c»  2. 

Vol.  VIII.  T  the 
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the  same  sort  Our  Stoician  would  have  dppos^iA 
to  bim,  for  instance,  the  different  accounts  of 
authors  concerning  the  elder  Dionysius,  tome  of 
ifi^hom  related  how  this  tyrant  had  been  tormented 
by  the  furies,  and  had  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  family,  while  all  of  ihem  concurred  in 
representing  his  whole  life  to  have  been  a  state  of 
misery.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  miserable, 
than  the  perpetual  terronr  and  universal  distrust, 
wherein  he  passed  his  days?  Plutarch  relates, 
and  Balbus  might  know  long  before  Plutarch 
wrote,  that  this  wretched  man  dared  not  trust  any 
barbef  to  shave  him ;  that  no  one,  hot  his  bro- 
ther, not  his  son,  was  suffered  to  come  into  bift 
apartment,  till  he  had  been  stripped  and  searched^ 
and  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  that  the  tyrant 
owned  himself  afraid  even  of  the  best  of  hid 
friends:  so  that  if  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty 
yearsy  as  Cotta  says,  he  was  eight  and  thirty  years 
miserable.  A  noble  instance  truly  of  the  prospe* 
rity  of  the  wicked ! 

-  Our  Stoician  would  have  shown,  perhaps,  that 
the  example  of  Pisistratus  was  not  pertinent.  Hfe 
used  violence  to  gain,  and,  more  than  once,  t^ 

'  regain  the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  as  Gelo  and 
Hiero  did  in  Sicily,  as  others  used  it  against  him, 
and  as  it  must  always  happen  when  parties  con- 
tend for  power.  But  when  he  had  got  this  power, 
he  used  it  well,  like  those  Sicilian  princes :  and 
though  be  was  called  a  tyrant,  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word,  by  the  party  opposed  to  him,  yet  he 
slTowed  the  licentious  Greeks  how  much  a  linrihed 

cflQonarchy,  for  he  limited  iiis  by  the  laws  and  ad- 

*vice 
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Vice  of  Solon,  was  preferable  to  one  of  their  tur* 
bulent  and  tyrannical  democracies^  Phalaris  was 
a  monster  in  cruelty ;  but  the  people  of  Agrigen- 
tum  roasted  him  in  his  own  bull,  after  he  haa 
roasted  the  maker  of  it :  and  the  Orchomenians 
took  a  severe  vengeance  on  ApoUodorus.  The 
same  would  have  been  observed  to  have  happened 
to  other  tyre^nts  among  the  Greeks,  to  Cinna 
among  the  Romans,  and  to  other  inferior  villains ; 
such  as  Varius,  who  stabbed  Drusus  and  poigoned 
Metellus ;  such  as  Harpalus,  whose  long  success 
in  robbery  bore  testimony  against  the  gods,  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynick,  who  barked  against  them, 
and  whom  Cotta  condescends  to  quote,  presumed 
to  say. 

But  the  pontiff  would  not  have  been  silenced 
by  these  answers.  He  had  a  reply  ready.  *'Prohi- 
"  beri  melius  fuit  impedirique.''  It  had  bee'n  better 
in  the  gods  to  hinder  these  men  from  doing  so 
much  mischief,  than  to  leave  them  to  vengeance 
afterward.  Now  I  think  that  Balbus  would  have 
treated  this  reply  as  a  mere  evasion,  grounded  on 
a  false  supposition,  and,  even  with  that  help,  in- 
sufficient. The  men  spoken  of,  would  he  have 
said,  are  far  from  enjoying  inward  happiness, 
whatever  outward  prosperity  may  attend  the 
course  of  their  wicked  lives.  They  live  in  danger, 
in  fear,  and  in  perpetual  anguish  of  mind.  Their 
punishment,  therefore,  is  not  deferred:  and  if 
they  are  suffered  long  to  punish  others,  they  are 
ministers  and  proofs  at  the  same  time  of  that  di- 
vine justice  which  I  defend.     Their  prosperity 

T  2  serves 
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fiervet  ta  tbia  very  purpose.  A  Di6nysius,  6^ 
fL  Ctnna,  or  any  other  inhuman  tyrant,  is  to 
be  looked  upon  like  one  of  those  monsters 
which  the  poets  feigned.  Like  A  J^inotaur  fed 
nvith  human  flfesh^  6r  sucli  a  boar  as  executeil 
Diana's  vengeance  in  iiEtolia.  Bolts  of  destroy- 
ing thunder  go  out  of  their  mouths*.  Their  very 
breath  scatters  desolation  around.  When  the 
monster  has  inflicted  the  punishment  be  was  sent 
to  inflict,  when  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  and 
of  God's  justice,  is  filled,  a  Theseds  or  a  Meleager 
is  raised  up,  and  he  perishes^' 

This  is  the  general  course  6f  things,  which  Infi- 
nite Wisdoto  has  constituted  ;•  and  the  examples  ^ 
,  of  the  fe\^^^  who  suflTer  neciessa'Tily  though  occa- 
sionally according  to  it,  are  sufl^cient  to  give  a 
warning  to  all  men,  that  they  are  inexcusable  if 
they  dd  not  take.  Cotta,  who  exercises  greater 
injustice  toward  God,  than  any  of  the  tyrants  he 
quotes  did  toward  men,  is  much  scandalised  that 
those  two  eyes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Co- 
rinth and  Carthage,  were  put  out.  Critolaus 
violated  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  Romaa 
legates.  Asdrubal  used  much  cruelty  to  the  Ro* 
man  captives.  These  were  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  those  two  republjcks,  and  Memmius 
and  Scipio  were  the  instruments  of  pride,  of  am- 
bition, and  of  insatiable  resentment.     God  could 

*  -  -  -  UUorem  spreta  per  agros  misit  aprum. 
fuhnen  ab  ore  venit,  froadcs  afflatibus  ardent. 

Ovid  Metam.  L.  ft. 

ha.ve 


have  preiiejtfed ttiededestructions  no  doubt,  ^sub- 
^'  veittfe  cert^  patuit,  ^  conservare  urbes  tantas 
**  atqu6  tales!."  But  bow  did  the  pontiff  know 
tfaait  Memoiius  and  Scipio  were  not  instriunents 
of  the  justice  of  Providence,  as  well  as  of  iioaian 
.  policy  and  passion  ?  The  worst  meo^  and  the 
Romans  w6re  none  of  the  >best,  are  employed  to 
|mi!iish  the  wors^t.  None  so  fit  for  the  tai>k  Xiiey 
ife  tbe  insrtftinientfi,  and  in  their  turns  the  exaoi* 
pies  of  divine  justice.  The  wealth,  the  splendour, 
the  magnificence  of  Corinth  were  great ;  but  Co- 
rinth was  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Carthage  was  a 
great  apd  powerful  s.tate;  but  the  Cjarthaginians 
yi^%  a  faithless,  factious,  and  cruel  people.  Might 
act  these  be  the  remote  and  true  causes,  what- 
ever the  immediate  and  apparent  were,  of  their 
destruction  ?  Was  God  obliged  to  save  them  by  an 
extraordinary  interposition  against  the  ordinary 
/rourse  pf  b^s  jPrpvid^nce,  because  thj^ir  neighbours 
admired  or  feared  thetp  ?  T^e  I^omans  h^d  no  ^d'* 
vantage  in  re^l  virtue  over  the  Carthaginians, 
though  they  bad  it  greatly  in  policy,  order,  disci- 
pline, and  a  certain  en^husiastick  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  their  empire,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  aame.  If  wg  h^d  Philistus,  or  giny  pf  the 
Carthaginian  historians  in  our  hands,  we  should 
see  very  evidently  what  we  niay  pollg^t  from  those 
of  Rome,  that  Roip^na  fides  w^s,  pr  deserved  to 
be,  a  proverbial  term  pf  reproach  in  Africk,  as 
Qiucb  as  Punica  fides  in  Italy.  Let  us  take  thi^n 
occaspp  to  ^dpre  the  wisdom  and  justipe  of  Di* 

t3  yii^e 
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vine  Providence  from  an  exainple  brought  in  ap^ 
position  to  the  latter.  The  Romans^  destroyed 
Carthage,  and,  by  her  destruction,  prepared  the 
^ay  to  their  own.  At  the  very  tiilie  when  Cott^ 
lamented  that  of  Corinth  and*  Carthage,  that  of 
Rotne  was  coming  on  ;  for  the  loss  of  her  liberty 
'tvas  connected  with  that  of  her  empire  by  a  soared 
inrernipted  succession  of  tyrants.  Under  these 
she  lay,  as  it  were  on  a  rack,  and  died  a  lingerii^ 
and  painful  death. 

LV, 

In  asserting  the  justice  of  Providence,  I  choose 
rather  to  insist  on  the  constant,  visible,  and  un- 
deniable course  of  a  general  providence,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  than  to  assume  a  dis- 
,pecisation'  of  particular  providencies.  The  atheist, 
who  assumes  that  there  ought  to  be  such,  com- 
plains that  they  are  wanting.  The  theiiSt,  who 
admits  that  there  are  such,  complains  that  thej^ 
'are  insufficient.  The  former  draws  from  what  he 
assumes  a  pretence  to  cavil.  The  latter  only 
grows  rnconsistent ;  for  I  would  ask  him,  'if  there 
are  any^ such  providencies,  why  not  *more  ?  He 
admits  enough  to  break  through  and  overturn  the 
natural  order  and  constitution  of  the  physical  and 
moral  system.  How  comes  it;  to  pass,  that  there 
are  not  enough  to  stop  his  mouth,  v^hen  he  com- 
plains of  the  misery  of  man  and  the  injustice  of 
Providence  ?  The  truth  is,  that  'we  have  not  in 
philosophical  speculation,  in  any  history  except 
that  of  the  Bible,  nor  in  our  own  experience, 

sufficient 


8«fit€icot  graundjs  to  est^iblish  the  dc^ctrine  of  par- 
ticular providences,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  that 
pf  a  gener;al  Providence,  ivhich  continues,  and 
directs  the  cour&e  of  things  in  the  material  and 
iptellectug^l  ay^tems,  as  the^  systems  were  origi- 
imlly  constituted  by  the  Author  of  nature.  They 
^bo  hav€  attempted  to  dp  this,  by  showing  with 
great,  and  as  I  think,  with  too  much  subiilty  of 
.vit  and  license  of  iiuagination,  in  what  cases,  ho\v  . 
/ar,  and  in  what  manner,  God  may  act  by  parti- 
{<Hilar  and  occasional  interpositions,  consistently 
ivith  t,Ue  preservation  of  that  general  order  of 
causes  and  effects  which  lie  has  coos|^jtutie.d»  seeai 
to  me  quite  unintelligible.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  the  double 
revolution  of  the  Eartli,  should  be  suspended  or 
altered  by  a  temporary,  nay,  a  momentary  inter* 
position  of  some  particular  providence,  or  that 
any  :thing  worthy  of  such  an  interposition  should 
.happen  in  .the  material  world,  without  violating 
the  mechanical  constitution  of  it,  and  the  natural 
order  of  cau^es  and  effects  in  it.  As  little  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  such  occasional  interpositions 
in  the  .intellectual  system,  as  shall  give  new 
thoughts  and  new  dispositions  to  the  minds  of 
men,  and  in  consequence  new  determinations  to 
their  wills,  without  altering  in  every  §ucb  instance 
the  ordinary  and  natural  progiessiun  of  human 
understanding,  nor  without  resuming  that  hee- 
dom  of  will,  which  every  inan  is  conscious  that 
he  has,  though  some  are  absurd  enough  to  deny 
jit,  and  to  oppose  metaphysical  dreams. to  intuitive 
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knowledge.  I  confess,  that  I  comt)rehend  as  little 
the  metaphysical  as  the  physical  impulse  of  spi- 
rits*, and  that  the  words  suggestion,  silent  com- 
munication, sudden  influence,  influx,  or  injection 
of  ideas,  give  me  no  determinate,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  nor  even,  as  I  suspect,  to  the  persons 
who  talk  of  them  the  most,  and  build  so  much 
upon  them. 

To  acknowledge  the  iktum  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, to  hold  with  the  Mahometans  an  absolute 
predestination  of  all  events,  with  Spinoza  and 
Calvin  the  necessity  of  all  our  actions,  or  with 
Leibnitz  his  whimsy  of  a  preestablished  harmony, 
would  be  somewhat  almost  as  mad,  as  to  take 
the  true  history  of  Lucian  for  such.  Oa  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  absurd  and  impious  both, 
to  assert  with  Epicurus,  that  the  world  was  made 
by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that,  as 
it  was  made  so,  it  is  governed  by  chance,  without 
any  knowledge,  without  any  rule,  without  any 
providence.  The  truth  lies  between  these  ex- 
tremes. The  world  is  governed  by  laws,  which 
the  Creator  imposed  on  the  physical  and  moral 
systems,  when  he  willed,  them  into  existence, 
which  make  a  part  of  them,  which  must  be  in 
force  as  long  as  they  last,  and  any,  change  in  which 
would  be  a  (Change  of  the  systems  themselves. 
These  laws  are  invariable,  but  they  are  general : 
and  from  this  generality  what  we  call  contingency 
arises.    The  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  those 
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which  we  know  and  those  which  have  notbeea 
yet  discovered^  are  iixed,  no  doubt  But  with-* 
in  the  latitude  which  they  allow,  though  nothinj; 
happens  which  is  repugnant  to  them,  many  things 
happen  which  seem  so  to  us.  Plastick,  or  fashion* 
ing  nature,  produces  sometimes  monsters,  and 
all  material  beings,  as  they  partake  of  the  good, 
partake  of  the  evil,  which  matter  and  motion 
cause;  for  it  would  be  trifling  to  object  the  as- 
sumed existence  of  beings,  material  indeed  like 
the  saints  in  Heaven,  if  those  glorified  bodies  are 
material,  according  to  our  idea  of  matter,  but 
existing  in  systems  that  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
'  inconveniencies  or  evils ,  that  arise  from  matter 
and  motion,  such  as  pain,  sickness,  or  death,  for 
instance,  which  our  system  is.  There  is  no  need 
of  any  great  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the  case  is 
much  the  same  in  the  moral  world  ;  nay  that  it  is 
more  liable  to  contingency  than  the  natural.  The 
moral  world  is  subject  to  the  law  of  right  reason, 
fixed,  invariable,  promulgated  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  re* 
wards  and  punishments,  which  follow  often  the 
'  observation  or  the  breach  of  it.  But  then,  in* 
stead  of  two  principles,  whereof  one  is  active, 
and  tte  other  passive  only,  as  in  the  other  case, 
there  are  in  this  two  active  principles,  though 
one  be  slower  than  the  other,  reason  and  passion. 
Both  necessary  in  the  human  state.  Both  useful 
when  reason,  both  hurtful  when  passion  governs. 
Between  both  stands  the  freedom  of  our  will, 
which  can  determine  either  way,  and  from  this 
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.constiiiHion  ari^3  ail  that  mi^tMrie  of  moral  gi^ 
^nd  evil,  thc^t  we  see  and  feel. 

As  little  as  the  atheist  and  the  divme  approve  t|^ 
natural  and  mara!  cpQsiitution  of  the  world,  they 
are  onahle  to  show  how  it  might  be  altered  in  any 
;particular  iii3tftnce,  except  for  the  worse  upon  the 
.virbole ;  and,  tlierefore,  they  must  be  reduced  a^ 
:lost  10  ^s^rt,  that  goodness  and  justice  require 
1^  whoLe  should  be  altered,  as  they  required  orl** 
'^oally  that  there  should  have  been  no  such  system 
rmade.     In  the  first  light  they  deserve  to  be  treats 
icd ,  like  fjroward  children,    who  complain,   and 
wish,    and   know  neither  what  they  want,    nof 
what  they  desire.     In  the  second,  they  deserve  to 
Jjp  treated  like   patients  proper  for  Dr.  Monro, 
and  Xo  be' put  under  his  care.     Nothing  less  tlu^i 
nietaphysicks  could  have  turned  so  many  good 
.beads.     Common  sense  and  common  observation 
would  have  hindered  them  from  assuming,  on  the 
'faith   of  this  fantastical  science,  that  God  made 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  man ;  and  man  for  this 
reason  alone,  that  he  might  communicate  happi- 
.  oess  to  his  creature  :  which  two  suppositions  are 
.  affirmed   or  implied   in  all  their  arguments,  and 
thus  a  large  field  of  complaint  is  opened  to  them. 
.  Without  these  they  would  have  had  no  pretence 
.  to  criticise  the  woi'ks  of  God,  nor  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,   to  upbraid  his  goodness, 
-nor  to  censure,  his  justice.     On  the  contrary  they 
.  would  have  found  reason  to  admire,  thankfully  and 
.submissively,  that  Supreme  .Wisdom,  which  has 
provided  ,so  amply,  by  a, few, general  laws,  for  tjie 

well 


^U^eitlg  of  iall  his  ic^reatures.  But  it  is  ^ith  this 
very  instance  of  supreme  wisdoniy  that  they  find 
fault.  General  laws,  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  providence,vdo  not  provide  suffidehily  for 
human  happiness,  according  to  them ;  and  their 
Aotions  of  human  importance  are  wound  upM 
high,  that  they  think  there  ought  to  be  ias  many 
^rovi'dencies  as  men,  on  which  notion  guarAan 
angels,  and  genii,  and  daemons  were  introduced^ 
^nd  are  hardly  yet  exploded ;  or  else,  that  the 
immediate  providence  of  God  should  be*'atta)- 
tive  to  all  the  wants  and  prayers  of  men,  thou^ 
the  wants  are  often  imaginary,  and  the  prs^^efS 
knpertiniBnt ;  and  should  be  ready  on  eyery  oc- 
casion to. protect  and  reward  the  good,  or  pankh 
find  reclaim  the  wicked. 

Every  religion  boasts  of  many  insnaoces,  where* 
in  the  Divine  Providence  has  been  thus  eitercised. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  our  own  eceksslastical 
historians,  and  other  christian  writers,  to  ifind 
them«  The  most  common  events  ave  re{»esettted 
t>y  exaggerati(7n  add  declamation,  to  haxre.been 
•extraordinary  interpositioris  of  the  hand  of  God. 
'N^y  at  this  time 'there  is  many  an  old  wo- 
'ihan,  who  thinks  herself  as  important  as  your 
^nd  GayV parish  clerk,  and  b' ready  to  relate  with 
-much  spiritual  pride  the  particular  Proridenees, 
't^at  have  attended  her  and  hers.  Thus  then  thfe 
tnatler  stands.  The  same  persons,  -who  have 
contributed  to  establish  this  belief,  have  propa- 
,gated,  and  continue  to  propg^gate  an  opinion, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  deals  unjustly  with  man- 
kind 
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and  sbftU  resr  the  cause  of  God  on  xl\e  lattery 
which  a^re  likewise  the  voost  proper  to  be  urged 
against^the  atheists. 

tVh 

L^T  us  eoi^der  how  it  appears,  by  tWc^ 
jections  these  difficult  persons  make,  that  ve, 
and  tbe  system  we  inhabit,  should  have  beep 
framed  to  Satisfy  them,  and  to  anticipate  their 
cavils  ;  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
further,  how  it  is  framed,  and  to  con>pare  God's 
plan  with  theirs.  Physical  mature  then  sliould 
hwe  Ueen  so  constituted,  that  the  whole  world 
might  have  i>een  one  Paradise,  neither  scorched 
by  the  sun,  nor  pinched  by  the  cold,  nor  ruffled 
by  tempests,.  Men  s|>ould  have  euj&yed  in  it  every 
natural  good,  ha,ye  been  subject  to  no  natural 
evi^  t)o  not  to  dreath,  which  they  deem  to  be  t^e* 
greatest  of  evils.  MorM  nature  should  have  been 
so  constituted,  that  Everyman  might  be  necessarily 
determined  to  all  tbe  obligations  of  morality,  that 
he  might  be  good,  as  Paterculus  says  of  vato?, 
•because  he  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  should 
haveV^ieen  impeccable  asiwell  as  invuloerable.  No 
mattar  how  all  tl>is  would  have  unconnected 
the  universe,  and  have  broke  the  harmony  and 
ihe  consent  of  it's  parts,  in  which  we  see  that  tbe 
Iplanetfi  of  our  solar  sysiem  act  on  one  .another, 
that  tke  ^un  ^cts  on  all  of  them,  and  th^tfipr 
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^ght  we  can  tell  the  several  solar  systems^  that 
compose  the  universe  act  on  one  another  likewisew 
Ko' matter  how  all  this  would  have  accorded  with 
a  gradation  of  sense  and  intellect ;  bow  senses 
less  imperfect  would  have  broke  that  proportion 
between  them  and  tfeeir  objects,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  them  useful  in  hu43>an  life  ;  how  superior, 
faculties  of  the  mind  would  have  broke  that  scale, 
of  i^teliigence»  which  rises  up  to  man  in  this 
anitnal  system ;  which  i»ay  rise  up  from  him  ia 
^tber  systems  in  a  higher  proportion,  atnd  which  one 
of  these  allies,  the  divine,  allows  to  do  so  in  other 
created  Beings.  No  matter  for  such  considera-r 
tions  as  thede.  Instead  of  concluding  from  the  want  . 
ef  all  these  advantages,  which  they  esteem  to  bo 
due  to  them,  that  man  is  not  so  noble  a  creature  as 
they  have  represented  him  to  themselves,  they 
conclude,  that  because  be  wants  them  God  is  un- 
just. Just  so  they  concluded  from  their  indeter- 
minable notions  of  divine  goodness,  and  of  divine 
love,  that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man 
Dot  to  be  moderately  but  immoderately  happy 
in  it ;  instead  of  concluding  the  very  contraiy 
from  their  determinate  idea  of  wisdom,  which  has 
not  proportioned  any  means  to  these  ends,  in 
•ffiaking  the  world  and  man, 

'  But   the  dogmatical   persons  w]io   assume  so 

•Inuch,  and  prove  commonly  so  little,  do -not  only 

iproceed  on  groundless  principles.    They  shift  and 

vary  their  principles  of  reasoning  as  different  oc^- 

casions  require,  which  is  a   practice  much  used, 

avowed,  and  approved  by  ancient  fathers,    and 

which 
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which   makes  it  rather  tedious  than  hard  very 
often  to  refute  their  successors.     In  the  present 
argument  for  instance,  many  of  their  complaints 
and  objections  are  levelled  at  the  whole  scheme 
and  order  of  things,  both  physical  and   moral. 
They  mean  nothing,  or  they  mean  that  the  whole 
should  have  been  differently  constituted,  .and  in 
the  manner  I.  have  hinted,  to  have  been  reconci- 
lable to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God.     But 
they  grow  less  severe  in  their  criticisms,  and  less 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  at  other  times,  and 
seem  to  think,  that  the  divine  attributes  might  have 
been  saved  even  in  the   present  constitution  of 
physical  and  moral  nature,  if  by  continual  inter- 
jpositions  of  Providence  every  good  man  had  been 
protected  from  evils  of  both  kinds,  while  every  ill 
man  was  exposed  to  them  all ;  if  the  office  of  the 
angels  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  *,  and 
ministering  to  the  favourites  of  God,  that  is,  to 
the  elect,  had  been  more  extended  and  more  re* 
gularly  performed.    This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  composition,  into  which  they  are  driven 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  other  hypothesis,  and 
by  the  absurd  cogsequenced  that  J9ow  from.it. 

If  the  divine  attributes  had  required,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  such  thing  as  physical  or 
moral  evil,  man  would  have  been  visibly  the  final 
cause  of  a  world  made  solely  for  his  use,  and 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  happiness.  This  world 
would  have  been  visibly  the  final   cause  of  the 

*  Sc«  Dan*  C.  vii. 
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universe.     All  the  planets  would  have  rolled  in 
subserviency  to  ours,  and  the  fixed  stars  them* 
selves  would  have  served  to  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  twinkle  by  night,  to  adorn  our  canopy,  and  lo 
please  our  eyes.     But  this  hypothesis  appealing 
too  extravagant  to  be  insisti^  upon  in  it's  whole 
extent,  one  part  of  it  has  been  laid  aside,  and  one 
retained.     No  on^  will  affirm  ia  terms,    I  think, 
at  this  time,  that  our  world  is  the  final  eause  of 
the  universe.     But  many  will  affirm,  that  man  is 
by  thte  goodness  of  God  the  final  cause  of  the 
world  he  inhabits;   and,   therefor^,    if  physical 
evil  is  inseparable  from  physical  nature,  and  moral 
evil  from  moral  nature,  by  the  necessary  relations 
of  things,  or  by  the  general  scheme  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  established,  the  consistency  of  the 
divine  attributes  required,  that  something  more 
than  we  obserti^  should  have  befen  done,  to  make 
the  first  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  this 
world  and  of  man  effisctual.     His  goodness  re* 
quired  at  least,  that  the  general  state  of  mankind 
should  not  be  as  miserable,  as  it  is  in  a  world  made 
for  the  sake  of  mankind.     His  justice  required 
most  certainly,  that  they  who  seek  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  and  the  happiness  of  their  kind 
in  virtue,  should  be  distinguished  from  those  who 
deprave  their  own  nature,   pervert  the  order  of 
things,  and  hinder  virtue  from  having  it's  due  ef- 
fect.    What  could  not  be  affected  by  a  general 
providence,    acting  by  general  laws,   might  have 
been  effected  by  particular  providences  acting  on 
Vol.  VIII.  U  every 
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every  occasion,  accordii^  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  every  rational  creature.  But  this  has  not 
been  done,  and  such  providences  pre  so  rare, 
lihat  there  is  fkr  leas  virtue  than  vice  to  be  found, 
and  th^t  the  fornier  is,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
happy, and  the  latter  prosperoijs  in  thi^  world. 
Thejusticeof  God  is,  therefore,  justly  condemned, 
judkss  there  is  another.  Let  U9  make  a  few  re* 
flectionSi,  tha«t  will  show  how  ill  this  charge  is  laid, 
And  how  iU,  if  it  was  better  laid,  the  expedient  of 
another  life  would  s^rve  to  set  right  the  pretended 
irregularities  of  this  worlds  and  tp  justify  the  pro- 
uridence  of  God. 

LVIL 

To  suppose  .a  constant  spries  of  particular  in- 
terpositions from  above  necessary  to  this  pur- 
pQse,  seems  to  my  apprehension  little  less  absurd, 
than  to  sMpppse  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  and 
universal  theocracy  ;  and  to  complain,  that  such  a 
governaieut  of  the  world  has  not  been  established, 
is  as  silly  as  it  vtpuld  be  to  complain,  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets  is  ended,  or  that  the 
millenary  year  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  begun. 
If  all  men  had  been  determined  necessarily  to 
virtue,  there  would  have  been  certainly  no  moral 
evil,  jior  probably  any  more  physical  t^^  there 
was  in  Paradise,  or  than  there  will  be  in  the  New 
Jeriist^lenL    Sut  th^re  would  have  been  no  merit 

neither 
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neidier,  nor  {>roperIy  spttkhig  any  snob  thii^  at. 
▼irtue. .  Our  moral  obligations  arise  from  tb«C. 
nature,  Mrbicli  God  willed  we  should  bav&  Tb^y 
must  continue  as  long  as  tbis  nature  e%M$p  that 
is,  as  long  as  there  are  .men  :  and  so  long  whatever 
promotes  the  happiness  of  the  kind  wiU  bo  virtue 
at  least  in  one  sense,  and  whatever  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  it  will  be  vice  iid  every  sense*  Yiee 
and  virtue  must  take  th6ir  denomiiiatioiui  not 
only  from  their  efieets,  but  from  their  motives.. 
Actions  of  the  first  sort  must  have  always  a  bftd. 
motive  as  well  as  a  bad  efiec^,  and  must  thene*^ 
fore  be  always  attended  witb  demerit.  But 
actions  of  the  secoivd,  or  mere  inaocence^  may 
have  nomoml  motive  at  all,  nor  consequently  any 
true  merit,  as  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  and  na^ 
toral  determination ;  or  they  may  have  mottvei^ 
which  render  them  rather  appearances  oi  virtue^ 
than  really  virtuous,  and  deprive  ^em  in  a  Mijot 
sense  of  all  merit,  as  in  the  case  of  particular  and 
occasional  determinations  of  the  will  wrought  by 
immediate  interpositions  of  the  Divine  Power^ 
whettier  acting  silently  within,  or  sensibly  vnth^ 
out  Oat  inconsistent  academician  confissses  thus 
much  in  the  very  breath,  in  which  he  affirms  that 
mankind  should  have  been  determined,  some  way 
or  other,  by  the  gods  to  virtue.  Nay,  he  asserts 
even  more  than  is  true ;  for  though  we  owe  the 
practice  of  virtue  to  ourselves^  to  our  own  dec-- 
tions,  and  to  our  own  free  will,  in  which  alt 
the   merit  we  can  have  consists,   yet  we  owe 
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to    God  the  means  of  knowing,   and  of  prac-  ' 
tising  it*. 

If  all  men  had  been  originally  and  necessarily 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  their  nature  ta 
virtue,  according  to  Cotta's  first  proposition^  and 
had  therefore  been  able  to  acquire  no  (nore 
n^rit  in  doing  virtuous  actions,  than  they  acquire 
in  drinking  when  they  are  thirsty,  or  in  graliifying 
any  natural  appetite,  what  a  curious  system  might 
some  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Potamo  have 
inade,  by  joining  the  gods  of  Epicurus  to  the  men 
of  Cotta  ?  Slim,  taper,  transparent  beings  in  Hea-^ 
ven,  indolent  and  unactive  f  :  a  succession  of  ma- 
chines on  Earth,  wound  up  to  go  a  certain  time, 
to  continue  certain  motions,  and  to  strike  at  cer- 
tain moments,  according  to  their  predestination,  or 
the  preestablished  harmony  of  their  system.  But,  in 
good  earnest,  is  .a  system  of  particular  pro*-"' 
videncies  in  which  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the 
angels,  like  his  ministers  to  reward,  and  his  exe- 
cutioners to  punish,  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  much  more  reasonable? 
Would  thie  justice  of  God  be  more  manifest  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  than  in  the  present?^  I  see 

*  Virtuteni  nemo  unquam  acccptam  Deo  retulit.  Niminun 
rede.  Propter  virtutem  enim  jure  laudamur,  etin  virtute 
recte  gloriamur.  Quod  non  coniiiigeret,  si  id  donuma  Deo, 
non  ^  nobis  haberemus. 

«  .  .  Debebaht  illi  quidem  omnes  bonos  efBcere,  ^iqui* 
dem  hominiim  generi  consulebant.  Sin  id  minus,  bonis 
quidem  ceit4  coosulere  debebanU 

f  Exiles  ....  perlucidos  •  •  •  •  monogrammos  DcOs, 
«t  nihil  agentes* 

no 


no  room  for.  meAt  on  the  part  of^njfiD,  nor  for 
justice  on  the  part  of  God,  in  such  a  state;  and 
a  state  of  partial,  not  universal  determinations 
to  goodness,  instead  of  being  liable  to  such  cavils 
as  we  have  now  under  consideration,  would  be 
liable  to^  unanswerable  objections.  It  would  bq 
prpductive  of  effects  quite  opposite  to  tbosi^ 
that  are  assun^ed,  and  would  cause  the  wildest  con^ 
fusion  in  the  judgments  of  mankipd* 

If  some  men  were  determined  |;o  gpodness  by 
the  silent  wdrkings  of  the  spirit,  and  others  nol^ 
which  they  must  be  on  the  supposition  of  particu* 
lar  providences,  and  a  partial,  not  universal  de^ 
termination ;  if  thp  former  were  protected  from 
.evils  of  every  kind,  on  account  qf  this  goodness, 
and  if  the  latter  were  exposed,  for  want  of  it,  to 
all  those  physical  evils,  which  result  fron^  the  con- 
3titution  of  the  material  world,  as  well  as  to  all 
those  moral  evils,  which  men  would  bring  on  onp 
another,  what  could  be  said  to  excuse  the  justice 
of    God  ?      Plainly  nothing.      The    proceeding- 
would  be  that  of  injustice,  aind  an  arbitrary  par- 
tiality, i^bich  e^n  never  be  imputed,  even  indi- 
rectiy,  to  him,  withopt  blasphjemy.     It  i^  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  out  of  him- 
4Belf  cpuld  be  a  motive  to  the  first  intelligent  Cauae 
pf  all  things  to  create  any  thing ;   neither  can  I 
^subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  certain  general  inde- 
pendent natures  tempted  God,  as  it  were,  to  clothe 
them  with  existence.     I  can   conceive  -  $til|  ioss^ 
that  individual   creatures,  before  they  Imve  done 
^iljiergood  or  evil,  nay  before  their  actgal  e^- 

u  3  istence, 
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iitenee,  can  be  objects  of  preelection  o^averaon, 
of  love  or  hatred  to  God :  and  yet  thia  maat  have 
been,  to  have  made  rach  a  sydtem  of  particular 
providencies  effectual  in  the  iirst  instance  of  it.  If 
we  can  conceive  it  fnade  so  in  tbis^  we  may  cqii-* 
ceive  it  made  so  in  all  tbe  rest :  and  if  God  had 
predetermined  some  mpn  to  goodness,  exclnsively 
of  others,  withpnt  any  motive  on  bis  side,  we  may 
easily  ppnceive,  that  particular  providencies  would 
'  Itave  been  employed  to  secure  happiness  to  them, 
without  any  merit  on  theirs.  But  **  credat  Ju- 
'*  d&eus  Apella,  npn  ego."  Cjarke  shall  not  force 
me  into  atheism,  though  I  deny  what  he  asserts 
concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  nor  Wol- 
la^ton  though  I  see,  not  only  one  but  many  gopd 
men  unhappy,  and  am  not  convinced  by  his  rea-$ 
Mnings  of  a  itrture  state. 

I  may  be  stopped  here,  perhaps,  and  may  be 
fsked,  with  a  tpne  of  authority.  Nay,  but,  O 
nan,  who  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
If  I  am  so  stopped,  and  so  questioned,  my  answer  ^ 
Iwth  ready  and  sufficient  "  |ioly,  or  reverend  s|r, 
^  lamabettertheistthan  you,  and  on  this  occa- 
•'  sion  I  reason  better*  It  is  not  I,  thai  reply 
^  against  God.  It  is  you.  Had  such  a  system 
^  as  this  been  actually  establishefl  by  God,  be 
'^  would  h^ve  spok(^  by  hi{^  works,  and  I  shppld, 
**  for  this  very  reason,  have  belfeved  it  agreeable 
**  to  the  divine  attributes,  though  I  could  not 
*'  have  reconciled  it  ^o  my  notipns  of  impartiality 
**  and  justice,  nor  ever)  of  w|sfdom.  Bu?;  since  I 
f  ^  canopy  reconcile  it  tp  them^  and  since  I  have  no 

*•  pssur- 
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^*  assurance  but  your  word,  against  all  appear- 
*^  ances,  that  Grod  elects  some  men,  and  rejects  or 
"  neglects  others ;  that  he  softeneth  the  hearts  of 
*^  some,  and  hardeneth  the  hearts  of  others ;  I 
^'  should  rejfly  against  God  indeed,  if  I  admitted 
*'  what  you  assert  to  be  true.  I  reason  cautious- 
"  ly,  from  what  he  has  donej  to  his  attributes. 
^*  You  affirm  boldly,  without  any  regard  to  what 
**  he  has  done,  or  to  the  perfections  of  an  All- 
"  perfect  Being." 

As  to  the  (Hher  part  of  the  hypothesis,  which 
supposes  particular  providences,  that  might  pro- 
tect the  good  and  secure  their  happiness,  wanting, 
and  therefore  God  convicted  of  injustice  in  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  it  is  maintained,  I 
think,  by  the  whole  chorus  of  divines  ;  and  they, 
who  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  I  have  mentioned, 
are  as  loud  in  their  complaints,  as  they  who  do. 
They  who  agree  in  little  else,  agree  in  censuring 
the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  and  if  some  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  lot  of  their  elect,  others  are 
so  as  much  with  that  of  good  men  in  general, 
however  they  came  to  be  good.  To  satisfy  them 
all,  therefore,  and  to  show  himself  a  just  Gover* 
nor  of  the  world,  instead  of  governing  by  the  es- 
tablfehed  laws  of  nature,  aqd  by  a  general  Provi- 
dence, he  should  have  correeted  these  laws,  and 
have  governed  by  particular  providences,  whenever 
the  service  of  good  men  required  it.  If  he  hetd 
not  made  all  men  good,  he  sbpuW  have  madfe  alt 
good  men  happy.     Now  suppose  it  done,  suppose 

y  4  this 
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this  human  reformation  of  divine  oeconomy^  what 
would  be  the  consequences?  Would  they  not  be 
such  as  these  ? 

If  the  good,  beside  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
happiness  which  is  inseparable  from  virtue,  Wieire 
ei^empted   from  a|l   kin4s  of   evils,   and- if  the 
wicked,  beside  those  evijs  which  are  insepara* 
ble  from  vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all 
men  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  were  expo-» 
sed  to  others,  that  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on. 
t|iem  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  in  short,  if  an 
ark  was  ready,  at  every  inundation,  to  save  the 
former,  and   if  a  destroying  angel  was  ready  on 
every  occasion  to  wreak  vengeance  on  t^e  letter, 
it  is  certain,  as  ive  have  observed  already,  that 
such  good  men  would  have  very  little  merit;  and  it 
may  be  suspected,  that  the  hearts  of  the  wicked 
would  be  hardened,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  by 
all  the  plagues  that  God  brought  on  him  and  hi^ 
people.     Such  good  men  would  have,  whjle  th^j 
continued  to  be  good,  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
chilcfren,  who  are  cajoled  into  their  duty;  or  than 
that  of  galley  slaves,  who  ply  at  thq  oar,  because 
they  bear,  an4  4e<^,  and  fear,  the  lash  of  the  boat- 
swain. 

.  But  would  there  npt  be,  at  the  same  time,  some 
farther  defects  in  this  scbeo^e?  I  think  there 
would.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  good  men, 
being  thup  distinguished,  by  pfu-ticular  providen- 
qes  in  their  favour,  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
might  be  apt  either  not  to  contract,  or  to  lose 

that 


that  general  benevolence,  which  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  (mblick 
spirit,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  society.     God 
ha$  made  the  practice  of  naorality  our  interest,  as 
w£U  as  our  duty.     But  men,  who  found  them* 
selves  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  Jfell 
on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  them- 
s^ves unconcerned  in  the  common  fate:  and  if 
tbey  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  publick  good, 
l}iey  would  relax  in  their  virtue  ;  for  publick  good 
is  the  object  of  .virtue.     They  might  do  worse. 
Spiritual  pride  might  infect  them.     They  might 
become,    in    their  own  imaginations,  the   little 
f^ock,  or  the  chosen  sheep.     Others  have  become 
sp  by  the  mere  force  of  enthusiasm,  without  any. 
j^uch  inducements  as  those  which  we  assume  in  this 
case;  and  experience  has  shown,  that  there arie no 
wolves  like  these  sheep;    Thus  forced  into  virtue, 
and    rewarded  for    being  virtuous,   they  might 
cease  to  deserve  the  reward  in  aay  sense  or  de- 
gree.    On  the  whole;   the  scheme,  opposed  to 
God's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  all  our  notions 
of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  justice.     It  is  the  scheme. 
9f  men :  it  must  be  tried,  therefore,  by  human 
ideas  and  notions  ;  and  since  the  justice  of  Pro- 
yidence  is  attacked  on  these,  it  may  be  defended, 
purely,  on  the  same.     To  measure  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  God  by  a  rule  so  inadequate  as  that  of 
human  intelligence,  is  vanity  and  presun»ption  in 
the  highest  degree*     But  to  expose  this  vanity 
and  presumption,  by  showing  the  men  who  ti,re 
guilty  of  them,   that  even  their  own  rule  is  suffi- 
cient 
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dent  to  condenn  tbem^  is  very  consistent  with 
the  modesty  of  true  theism. 

I  will  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  we 
have  example,  as  well  as  reason,  for  us,  when  we 
re^ct  the  hypothesis  of  particular  providences. 
If  the  government  of  a  general  Providence  was 
liable  to  the  objections  that  are  made  to  it,  a  go- 
vernment by  particular  providences  would  be  lia- 
l>Ie  to  none.     But  the  contrary  appears  true  from 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.     God  was 
the  king  of  that  people.     He  did  not  decline  the 
title,  nor  the  exercise  of  kingly  power,  as  his  Son, 
who  came  to  suffer  for  all  mankind  and  not  to 
govern  a  most  inconsiderable  portion  of  them,  did 
afterward.     His  presence  resided  among  this  peo- 
ple, and  his  justice  was  manifested  daily  in  re- 
warding and  punishing,  by  unequivocal  signal  mi- 
raculous interpositions  of  his  power.     The  effect 
of  all  was  this,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time, 
and  repented  at  another.      Particular  providep? 
ces,  directed  by  God  himself  immediately,  and  on 
the  spot,  if  I  may  say  so,  had  particular  tempo- 
rary  effects  only,  none  general  nor  lasting :  and 
the  people  were  so  little  satisfied  with  this  system 
of  government,  that  they  deposed  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  insisted  to  have  another  king,  and  to 
be  governed  like  their  neighbours.     How  long  ttfit 
theocracy  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  I  am 
.  qaiie  unconcerned  to  kiiow,  and  should  be  sorry 
to  mispend  any  time  in  inquiring.     It  is  enough 
for  my  purpose,  to  have  observed,  that  the  justice 
of  God  was  not  so  acknowledged,  i^s  to  produce 
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My  mitlftbie  effects,  at  a  point  of  lime  when  the 
Isra^ies  had  no  other  kii^  but  God ;  and  to 
conclude  from  tbence,  that  if  he  governed  the 
wboie  world  at  present  by  particular  providences^ 
they  would  not  have  a  better  eiiect  in  manifesting 
his  justice,  nor  stop  the  clamour  against  it  jpf  the 
wry  meq  perhaps,  who  accuse  ^ow  the  injustice 
of  bis.  general  Providence.  Nay,  the  case  would 
be  much  worse^  and  every  f»articular  exertion  of 
his  power  would  render  his  justice  more  disput^ 
abie,  ^  pregnant  ts  this  scheme  with  ab* 
surdities, 

It  has  been  said  already,  that  where  reltgioos^ 
which  claim  to  have  hem  revealed,  prevail,  a  new 
character  of  gpodness  arises,  beside  that  which 
ponsists  in  c^dience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
compliance  with  our  moral  obligations.  Faith  ia 
eertainmen,  and,  on  their  authority,  in  certain 
faets,  and  certain  speculative  propositions,  how 
ioerediUe  soever  the  former,  how  little  intelligi* 
ble  soever  the  latter  may  be,  together  with  the 
practice  of  certain  duties,  which  the  arbitrary  will 
l^f  man  imposes,  and  the  observation  of  certain 
forms  of  oqtward  devotion-^constitute  this  arti- 
^ial  goodness,  whiph  stands  often  in  the  place 
of  naturali  and  is  always  attended  to  much 
more* 

This  is  that  kind  of  goodness^  which  christian 
divines  intend  principally  or  solely,  when  they 
complain  that  good  men  are  often  unhappy^  and 
bad  men  happy,  by  the  pr^ent  constitution  of 
things*    Thf  y  establish  a  rule,  and  are  not  agreed 

about 
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about  the  applicaticui  of  it ;  for  who  ar6  to  be 
reputed  good  christians?  Go  to  Rome,  they  arc 
Papists.  Go  to  Geneva,  they  are  Calvinists.  Go 
to  the  north  of  Germany,  they  are  Lutberaos* 
Come  to  London,  they  are  none  of  these.  Or- 
thodoxy is  a  mode.  It  is  one  thing  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place.  It  is  something  else  at  another 
time  and  in  another  place,  or  even  in  the  same 
place  ;  for  in  this  religious  country  of  ours,  with- 
out seeking  .proofs  in  any  other,  men  have  been 
burned  in  one  reign  for  the  very  same  doctrines 
they  were  obliged  to  profess  in  another.  You 
damn  all  those  who  diflfer  from  you.  We  doubt 
much  about  your  salvation.  In  what  manner, 
now,  can  the  justice  of  God  be  manifested  by  par^- 
ticular  providences?  Must  the  order  of  them 
change  as  the  notions  of  orthodox  change,  and 
must  they  be  governed  by  events,  instead  of  go- 
verning them  ?  If  they  are  favourable  to  those 
of  your  communion,  they  will  be  deemed  unjust 
by  every  good  protestant,  and  God  will  be  taxed 
with  encouraging  idolatry  and  superstition.  If 
they  are  favourable  to  those  of  any  of  our  com- 
munions, they  will  be  deemed  unjust  by  every 
good  papist,  and  God  will  be  taxed  with  nursing 
up  heresy  and  schism.  God  can  do  nothing  more 
than  to  furnish  arms  against  himself,  by  the  dis- 
pensations of  particular  providences  iix  the  chris- 
tian world,  and  every  one  of  these  will  pass,  in 
the  minds  of  some  men,  for  a  proof  of  injustice, 
if  it  passes  in  the  minds  of  others  for  a  proof  of 
justice.     Nay  more.     If,  in  these  dispensations, 

^  God, 
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God,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  should  judge 
differently  from  our  divines,  if  he  should  show 
more  regard  to  moral  goodness,  than  to  the  repu- 
ted orthodoxy  of  any  side,  it  would  fare  with  him 
— I  say  it  with  reverence — as  it  fares^with  every 
honest  man  in  civil  contests ;  He  would  be  ca- 
lumniated by  all  sides,  in  the  exercise  of  particu- 
lar providences,  as  he  is  in  that  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence. 

LVIII. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  assuming,  that  a  system  of  particular  providen- 
ces is  necessary  to  render  the  government  of  God, 
in  the  present  constitution  of  the.  physical  and 
moral  world,  a  just  government,  as  it  must  in- 
deed be  necessary,  if  the  government  of  a  gene* 
ral  Providence,  according  to  the  established  order 
of  things,  is  unjust;  it  seems  tome,  that  they 
who  object  to  this  are  driven  to  the  greatest  of  all 
absurdities.  They  must  either  give  up  their  ob- 
jections. Of  they  must  insist,  that  the  whole  esta- 
blished order  of  things  ought  to  be  changed,  and 
that  God  cannot  govern  mankind  with  justice,  un- 
less he  undoes  all  he  has  done,  and  asserts  this 
moral  attribute  at  the  expense  of  his  wisdom.  To 
say,  a$  Clarke  says,  "  that  the  natural  order  of 
"  things  is  so  perverted,  that  virtue  and  goodness 
"  cannot  obtain  their  proper  and  due  effects,"  is  a 
mere  fallacy.  He  begs  the  question,  and  beg- 
ging the  question  he  affirms  untruly.     How,  and 

when. 
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when  was  the  natural  order  of  things  perverted  ? 
What  is  every  natural  order,  but  that  which  ifae 
Attthor  of  nature  appoints  ?  and  how  can  it  be 
changed  for  the  better,  or  for  the  w^rse,  without 
a  new  appointment  of  his?  Are  we  to  bdieve 
then,  that  he  has  undone  bis  work  once  already 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that  he  must  undo  it 
again,  to  appear  either  good  or  just  r  To  think 
worthily  of  God,  we  must  think  that  the  natural 
order  of  things  has  been  alwg^ys  the  same,  and  that 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge,  to 
whom  the  past  and  the  future  are  like  the  present, 
and  whp  wants  no  experience  to  inform  him,  can 
have  no  reason  to  alter  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Knowledge  have  once  done,  as  I  have  hinted 
above.  Again.  What  are  the  proper  and  due 
effiscts  of  virtue  and  goodness?  Nay,  what  are 
virtue  and  goodness  thcmselv^  ?  They  are  not,  I 
believe,  independent,  nor  eternal,  but  they  are 
real  natures,  resulting  from  the  system  of  rational 
beings,  to  which  they  are  agreeable,  as  their  con- 
traries are  repugnant,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
be  as  invariable  as  the  system  of  which  they  are 
parts.  Thus  I  think ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  any  natures  on  God,  or  of  their  co- 
eternity  with  him,  are  bugbears  to  me^  who  am  a 
child  in  philosophy,  though  they  are  none  to  such 
full  grown  metaphysical  giants  as  Cud  worth, 
Clarke,  and  others.  Now,  if  virtue  and  good- 
ness be  as  invariable  as  this  system^  their  effects  in 
it  must  be  as  invariable  as  themselves ;  and»  there* 
£6re,  lo  say,  that  they  cannot  obtain  their  proper 

and 
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atld  due  effects  in  it,  is  iK)thiDg  better  than  caat« 
They  may  not  obtain  all  the  effects,  which  these 
gireat  doctors  in  metaphysicks  and  artificial  theolo- 
gy esteem  proper  and  due  to  them ;  but  they  may» 
and  they  certainly  do,  obtain  all  those^  which  he, 
who  willed  this  system  and  them  into  being,  de- 
signed that  they  should  obtain  ;  for  if  be  had  de* 
s^ned,  that  they  should  have  obtptined  more,  be 
would  have  proportioned  different  means  to  a  dif* 
ferent  end^  and  man  would  have  been  a  less  ixxk^ 
perfect  creature  than  he  is* 
.    Could  philosophers  and  divines  be  persuaded  to 
lay  aside  the  affectation  of  etchi,ng  out  a  little  real 
knowledge   with    much  hypothesis,    in    matters 
where  hypothesis  should  be  le^t  employed,  many 
things,  which  are  made  intricate  by  this  method, 
would  be  extremely  plain.     Thus,  for  instance,  ia 
the  present  case,  let  them  not  assume,  that  there 
are  natures  which  exist  independently  on  God,  ac« 
cording  to  which  he  proceeds,  or  should  proceed; 
and  that  we  may  judge,  by  a  rule  common  to  him 
and  us,  the  eternal  reason  of  things.     Let  them 
not  assume^  that  the  moral  attributes  are  precisely 
the  same  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas  and  no* 
tions;  that  they  required  man  should  be  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  and  his  happiness  the  final 
cause  of  man.     Instead  of  reasoning  from  what 
they  imagine  these  attributes  and  an  eternal  rea* 
son  of  things,  required   that  God  should  do,  let 
them  be  content  to  know  what  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  have  done,  and  to  reason  from  thence. 
Let  them  not  assume,  in  short,  what  they,  have  no 
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sufficient  grounds  to    assume,  and   they  will  ac^ 
case  the  Supreme  Being  of  injustice  no  longer. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  know  it  will  be  said,  that 
we  miist  assume  at  lea^t  thus  much,   that  God 
acts  always  according    to   the  moral  'fitness  of 
things,  or  we  must  assume  something  worse,   we 
must  assume  that  be  acts  arbitrarily ;  and  that,  on 
this  supposition,  we  leavie  ourselves   no  rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  bis  proceedings,    nor  to  distin- 
guish certainly  between  a  true  atid  a  false  revela- 
tion.    Now  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  there  is 
an  eternal  reason.     God  is  himself  that  reason ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  proceeds  with  his 
creatures  in  all  the  exertions  of  hfis  power,  deter- 
mined by  Infinite  Wisdom,  according  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things.     Biit  thequestioh  is,'what  are.  the 
criterions  of  this  moral  fitness  rela:tively  to  man  ? 
I  think  then,  that  they  are  to  us,  and  can  be  only, 
that  constitution  of  things,  which  we  call  the  hu- 
man system,  and  the  notions  which  arise  naturally 
in  our  minds  on  the  consideration  of  it,  or  which 
we  are  able  to  deduce  iinniediately  and  obvious* 
ly  from  it.      When  we  keep  within  these  bounds, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  imposed  upon,  con- 
cerning the  will  of  God,   nor  by  any  false  revela- 
tion.    But  when  we  go  beyond  them,  we  are  apt 
to  impose  on  ourselves ;  for,  to  return  some  of 
Clarke's  words  upon  him,    though  there  is  a  natu- 
ral and  unalterable  difference  between  good  and 
evil ;  yet  nothing  but  the  extremest  stupidity  of 
mind,  or  perverseness  of  spirit,   and  disregard  to^ 
^ruih,  can  possibly  make  any  man  affirm,  like  him, 

th^t 
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that  moral  fitnesses  andlinfitnesses  are,  even  in 
their  applications  to  our  sc6ne  of  action,    (arid 
they  will  be  infinitely  less  so  in  their  applications 
to  that,  of  God)  as  manifest  as  mathematical 
truths.     We  may  discover  moral  fitness  as  we  dis- 
cover natural  law,  but  then  we  must  be  on  our 
guard,  lest  we  should  pervert  our  notions  of  mo- 
ral fitness  and  unfitness  by  wrong  applications  of 
them  out  of  our  system,  as  we  pervert  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law  by  wrong  applications  of  them 
within  it.     To  suppose,  in  terms,  that  the  laws  of 
human  are  the  lav^s  of  divine  nature,  would  be  too 
absurd,  though  some  writers  have  done  no  less. 
But  it  is  just  as  absurd,  nay,  it  is  just  the  same,  to 
suppose^  that  the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
things  must  be  in  every  instance,  whatever  it  may 
be   in  some,   exactly  the  same  to  God  as  it  is  ,  to 
man.     He  made  our  system  for  us,  not  for  him- 
self; and  though  we  are  sure  he  cannot  exact  that 
we  should  believe  or  practice  any  thing  repugnant 
to  the  moral  fitness  resulting  from  it,  we  must  not 
imagine,  that,  by  abstracting  our  notions  from  it, 
we  can  render  them  adequate  to  that  moral  fitness 
which    is  the  object  of  omniscience,  the  omni- 
science of  that  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  author 
of  this,  and  every  other  system. 

The  men,  who  attempt  to  do  this,  leave  to 
God  nothing  more  than  they  assume  to  themselves, 
except  a  greater  degree  of  power :  and  even  this 
they  assume  to  be  limited  of  right,  by  patures  as 
eternal,  and  as  independent  as  his  own,  though 
executed;  in  fact,  repugnantly  4:o  these  natures. 
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What  these  natures  are  they  know  as  well  as  be  ; 
for  they  soar  up  oa  Flaoniek  wings  to  the  first 
good  and  the  first  just*    What  hijs  attributea  muat 
\/e  to  he  conformable  to  these  natures,  and  what 
they  require  of  hini  consequently,  these  persons 
lUuniinated  by  an  eternal  reason  canioot,  tberer 
ibre,  faU  to  know :  and  they  seem  to  exait  them,  as 
if  jthey  meaned  only  by  eKalting  them  to  aggravate 
ttie  want  df  goodness  and  justice  in  the  conduct  of 
Providence*     Let  not  this  pass  for  any  exaggera^ 
tiout    It  is,  in  plain  terms,  the  sum  of  a  doctrine 
they  teach  in  the  cant  of  metaphysical  theology^ 
to  which  they  have  accustomed  the  ears  of  meoi 
and  by  which  they  impose  on  their  understandings. 
I  deske  np  better  proof  of  what  is  here  advaneed» 
than  the  twelfth  section  of  Clarke's  Demonstra^ 
tion,  and  the  first  of  his  Evidences,    The  subject 
has  been  often  touched  in  these  Essays,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  last  paragraphs,  but  it  n>8^y  be  pro^r 
per,  however,  to  examine  this  &aious  ai^ufftenta-- 
tion  a  priori  a  little  more  particularly*      It  is 
plausible,  far  it  speaks  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  and  submits  the  whole  eeconomy  of  I>ivine 
Wisdom  to  the  judgment  of  man*    But  J  appro* 
hend,  that  it  supposes  some  things  very  douhtful« 
and  affirms  others  that  imply  contradiction.    I 
will  enter  into  it,  therefore,  in  this  place^  further 
than  I  have  done^  and  dide  or  leap  from  suiftieci 
to  subject,  or  revert  to  the  same  a  second,  and  n 
tliird  time,  in  these  ill  connected  minutes^  as  I 
used  tb  do  ia  tbie  conversations  they  are  dQai^e4 
10  recaL 

'i:bat 


»  otte  attbtiter,  %  i^uitaMttieai  *ind  unsoitiableaestl 
bf  i!if cumdtahCie^  td  p^soti&,  no  i^easoAable  man 
will  d«ny.  CM  I-  sd6|)6iA,  ^At  matiy  rdttMnabltt 
m^Willd^bt,  wbeiber  the^'ai>6  founded  in  itlt«- 
tiGires  aiKl  >qu&lifitittti6n^  iiide)>eKsd6!^tly  oti  Goij 
and  aatetiedbntly  to  h^  *mll  They  m4U  Ibd  it^f^ 
ficolt  lb  concdv^  hdw£»iessfe%  resiildtig  ji^ott  tti^ 
titttttfes  of  things^  or  from*lie  -quftliflcatioiis  oC 
pi&rsons,  can  bfe  called  antecedent  to  these  tbihgs, 
and  to  theise  petsbns:  and  yfet  t)iey*mus(t  be  so,  ii 
thi&y  are  lavteced^nt  to  that  Vi^ill,  by  the  afct  <X 
virfeich  tfaese  thiiigs  atodthfe&le  per^fd«iis  St*st  exbted^ 
It  is  said,  th^t  tire  fexibttoce  of  things,  and  the  at- 
goitient  feqirirts  that  the  same  should  be  said  of 
person^,  dep^ds  oil  thte  atbitrary  will  of  God; 
But  that  when  they  are  created,  and  as  long  as  they 
exisi,  thttii-  {proportions,  rispects,  and  fektJons 
are  atetfti<;tly  of  Eternal  necessity,  according  to 
the  diflferfent  hatnt^is  of  things,  attd  the  different 
qilalifit:«(tfons  of  pertons,  in  one  common  nature. 
This  I  iak^  to  be  the  set)seat)d  strength  of  the 
argunient,  which  will  not  appear,  in  my  appre* 
henskm,  very  intelligible,  nor,  as  far  as  it  is  intel- 
ligible, vety  conclusive.  ^ 

We  consider  one  things  or  one  property,  one 
pefWn,'  bt  6ne  c^u&lification,  without  considering 
afioiher,  and  by  that  we  make  a  vefy  real,  and' I 
ptiestime,  the  sole  kind  of  abstraction  our  minds 
ate  capable  of  making.     But  to  consider  the  pro- 

*  Evid.  p.  ^^: 
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pertiesof  things,  or  the  qualifications  of  persons, 
and  the  fitnesses  and  unfitne^as  resulting  from 
them,  as  independent  natures  existing  before  there 
were  any  such  things,  or  any  sudi  persons^  any 
such  natures,  qualifications,  circumstances,  seemis 
to  me  a  fictitious  abstraction  doubly.  It  assumes, 
that  we  haye  ideas,  which  we  have  not,  and  that 
the  ndodes  of  being,  by  which  things  and  persons 
are  what  they  are,  may  be  conceived  as  adventi* 
tious  to  them,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  so 
constitutive  of  them,  that  they  could  not  be  with- 
out  the  things  and  persons,  nor  thes^  without 
them.  By  assuming  one  of  these  imaginary  ab- 
stractions, men  are  led  to  assume  the  other,  and 
their  mistake  about  the  operations  of  nature  is 
connected  with  that  about  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds. 

The  modes  of  being,  and  the  properties  of 
things,  are  inseparable  from  them,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, which  might  be  an  argument,  the  more  to 
persuade,  that  they  are  the  same  specifick  natures, 
and  that  his  will^  ^hich  constituted  these  natures, 
constituted  at  the  same  time  all  that  is  essential 
to  them.  But  though  we  cannot  separate  in  this 
manner,  we  can  take  the  properties  of  things, 
both  physical  and  moral,  into  distinct  considera- 
tion«  Hiis  philosophers  have  done  with  honour 
to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  others.  But 
when  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  ab- 
stract considerations,  and  have  established  certain 
mathematical  and  moral  truths  upon  them,  some 
of  these  philosophers  assume^  that  these  general 

notions 
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notions  ar^.  natures  independent  on  God,  and  in 
themselves  of  eternal  necessity.  <jod  has  made 
triangles  and  men.  But  triangularity  they  say, 
and  they  might  say  just  as  well  humanity,  are  in- 
dependent natures?  antecedent  to  his  will,  and 
that  do  not  owe  their  original  to  arbitrary  and 
positive  appointment.  That  there  are  necessary 
truths,  mathematical  and  moral,  and  that  such 
they  must  be,  as  long  as  there  ard  men,  and  as 
the  present  system  of  things  continues,  is  certain. 
But  they  would  not  be  called,  perhaps,  eternal 
truths,  nor  would  these  notions  be  represented 
like  eternal  and  independent  natures,  if  it  was 
more  considered,  that  the  selfexistent  Being  is 
the  fountain  of  all  existence,  and  that,  since  every 
thing  exists  by  his  will,  it  must  exist  according  to 
bis  will ;  for  which  reason  it  seems  as  absurd  to 
say,  that  when  he  made  man  he  could  give  him  no 
other  nature  than  the  human,  which  was  there- 
fore necessarily,  not  arbitrarily  given,  as  it  would 
be  to  say,  that  when  he  made  a  man,  he  did  not 
make  a  tree.  A  man  with  the  properties  of  a 
tree  would  not  be  a  man,  A  tree  with  the  pro- 
perties of  a  man  would  not  be  a  tree.  The  same 
will,  which  made  each,  made  the  properties  of 
each.  It  is  one  and  the  same  act;  and  to  say 
that  the  nature  of  any  thing,  or  the  truths  result- 
ing from  it,  are  independent,  in  any  sense))  on  the 
will  that  made  them,  seems^  to  me,  therefore,  to 
imply  contradiction. 

Clarke  quotes  a  passage  from  Plato,  wherein 
that  philosopher  says,  according  to  his  transla- 
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tiOR,  that  ^as  ia  mittors  oS'seo^j  tii&r^^SQH  iv% 
*^  a  thing  is  vbible  15  not  becAusQ  i%  i$  seeo,  btH 
"  it  i&  therefore  aeen  because  it  is:  visible :  SQ  in 
^^  matters  of  natural  reason  ai^lj  tnorality,  that 
'"  which  is  holy  and  good  i»  not  therefore  holy 
^'  and  good,  because  it  is  qomnmi^cd  to  be  dpn^, 
**  but  it  is  therefore  commanded  by  God,  because 
"  it  is  holy  and  good/*     If  I  would  cavil  a  httl^^, 
I  might  sbow^  that  this  quotation  does  not  serve 
the  doctor's  purpose,  nor  pr^ove  tbaJL  ?lato,  was  of 
his  mind  in  asserting,  that  morfA  obligations  aj^ 
primarily  and  originally  antecedfent  to  the  will  of 
God ;  if  by  will  be  meant  his  determination,  that 
they  should  be  obligatory,,  when  he  made  a  mor%l 
world :  and  if  by  will  he  meant  a  po$itive:  com- 
mand, signified  by  revelation,  the.  quptatipn  from 
91aio,  who  knew  nothing  of  any  suqh  revelation, 
i&  strangely^  absurd', .  Things  may  be  sj^en,  her 
cause  they  are  visible,  they  are  not  visible,  be- 
cause they  are  seen.     Let  it  be  so^     Doqs  this 
prove,  that  the  philosopher  thought  Visibility,,  wy 
more  than  vision,  an  eternal  independent  nature.? 
Might  he  not  think,  that  God  made  things,  to  be 
seen,  and  creatures  to  see,  and  that  visibility  and 
vision  began  when  he  willed  the  physical  system 
into  existence  ?    Thus  again,  that  which  is  good, 
]&  not  such  because  it  is  commanded,  but. it  is 
commanded  l^ecausq  it  is  good*     Will  it  follow 
from  this  expression,  that  good  is^  accoi^ing  to 
Plato,  an  eternal  independent  nature  ?     Will  it 
not  follow  as  naturally,  that  good  and  evil  began 
ivben  God  wiUed  the  moral  systemi into  existence^ 

and 


and  that  he  commanded  the  former  by  the  lawd 
of  their  nature,  at  the  same  time  when  he  created 
moral  agents  capable  of  either?     This  remark 
way  serve,  at  least,  to  show  how  apt  even  the  best 
writers  are  to  antusp  themselves,  and  to  imposd  on 
others  by  a  mere  gingle  of  words,  and  to  quote  what 
makes  a^insf'tliem,  or  does  not  make  for  them. 
But  tioWj  having  made  this  remark,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  Plato  meaned  by  this  pas« 
sa^  in  his  Euthy^hro  the  first  good,  that  iiide* 
pendent  naCure,  which  resides  among  others  in  his 
in^ginary  region  of  eternal  ideas.     This  should 
be  hia^  meaning,  whatever  his  words  in  this- place* 
import^   to  marke  them  consistent  with  his  doc- 
trine, and  apposite  to  the  present  dispute,  wherein 
PJato  and  the  Platonicfcs  run  into  one  extreme, 
as  Hobbes  and  the  Hobbists^  into  another.     The 
former  assume  an  eternal  morality,   antecedent 
not  only  tp  any  signification,  but  to  arty  actual 
determination  of  the  will  of  God.     The'  latter 
assume^  that  there  was  no  moral  duty,  no  differ- 
ence, no  distinction  made  between  just  and' un- 
just,  moral  good  and  evil,  till  the  will  of  mail 
made  this  dis^tinction,  by  civil  constitutions,  and^ 
positive  Hmi     It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these 
opinions  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  natural 
religion:     By^the  first,  God  published,  indeed,  a 
moral  law,  when  he  made' moral  agents.     But  he 
was  not  properly  the  legislator.     The  law  estisted 
before  them,  and  it  binds  both  him  and  them.  By 
the  second,  he  has  not  so  much  as  the  appearance 
of  legislature.  He  tnade  a  moral  world,  indeed,  but 
he  made  it  inCQnfusion,  and  he  left  it' without  any 
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rule,  till  at  last  his  cfeaturcs  made  one  for  them- 
selves.  He  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  of 
a  physical,  they  out  of  that  of  a  moral  chaos. 
How  preferable  is  the  middle  opinion  betweea 
these  two  extremes,  that  God  instituted  moral 
obligations  when  he  made  moral  agents,  that  the 
law  of  their  nature  is  the  law  of  bis  will,  and  that, 
how  indifferent  soever  we  may  presume  every 
thing  is  to  him,  before  his  will  has  determined  it 
to  be,  it  becomes,  after  this  determination,  a  ne- 
cessary, though  created  creature  !  Such  justice  is 
tin  man,  though  in  God  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  one  mode  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  As  long 
as  there  are  men,  this  nature  must  exist.  Where 
it  will  be,  and  what  it  will  be,  when  they  and  this 
moral  system  are  at  an  end,  let  those  able  persons, 
who  know  so  )vell  where  and  what  it  was  before 
they  both  began  to  exist,  determine.  If  I  insist 
much  on  this  point,  I  do  not  pretend  to  clear  it 
from  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  neither 
by  what  is  said  uere,^  nor  by  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  nor  by  what  I  may  say  hereafter. 
There  are  many  on  either  side,  that  have  per- 
plexed, and  may  continue  to  perplex,  much  bet- 
ter heads  than  mine.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I 
feel  an  insuperable  repugnancy  to  own,  that  any 
thing  is  independent  of  God ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  I  am  shocked  at  the  consequences,  that  are 
drawn  from  this  doctrine. 
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He  who  dares  to  affirm,  that  there  are  eternal 
selfexistent  natures  independent  on  God,  is  bold^ 
enough.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who. 
dare  to  affirm,  that  these  eternal  natures,  result- 
ing from  the  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses^ 
agreements  and  disagreements,  proportions  and 
disproportions  of  things,  are  absolutely,  and  ne- 
cessarily, in  themselves,  what  they  appear  to  be. 
to  the  understandings  of  all  intelligent  beings? 
I  do  not  add  the  exception,  except  those  who 
understand  things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessary  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  an  evasion,  which  Clarke,  like  a  cunning 
disputant,  foresaw  he  might  want,  and  did  want. 
What  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  think  it  necessary 
to  bring  proofs  to  show,  that  God  must  know 
what  bis  rational  creatures  may  know  concerning 
these  eternal  natures  independent  on  him,  and 
who  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  rule  of  divine 
'  and  human  conduct  is  the  same  ?  God  disdains 
not  to  observe  this  rule,  it  is  said,  as  the  law  of 
his  actions,  and  he  appeals  to  men  for  his  obser- 
vation of  it^  which  matter  of  fact  is  asserted  on 
the  authority  of  a  chapter  in  Ezekiel*,  where  the 
prophet,  like  a  prophet  and  a  poet,  introduces 
God  expostulating  with  the  Jews  in  this  style, 
and  appealing  to  them  for  the  equity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   Bishop  Cumberland,  who  is  quoted  by 

♦  Chap.  18. 
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Clarke**,  carries  these  notions  still  further,  when 
he  maintains  in  his  seventh^  chapterf,  with  much 
obscure  subtilty,  not  only,  that  the  rules  of  this  law 
«re  the  dictates  of  divine  intelligence  to  God  him- 
self, but  that  the  dominion  of  God  over  all  hid 
Glreatures  is  a  right  derived  from  these  very  rules, 
and  from  bis  wisdom,  which  prescribes  them  to 
bfrn.  I  shall  not  enter  on  a  discussion,  which  is 
itot  immediately  necessary  to  the  present  purpose. 
I  shall  only  say,  that  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  God,  in  the  creation,  preservation,  and" 
government  of  all  things,  is,  MathoUt  doubt,  a 
true  and  joint  foundation  of  his  dominion  over 
them,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  ex- 
dnding  one  of  the  two,  God's  irresistible  power, 
in  order  to. obviate  the  consequences,  which  the 
good  bishop  suspected  that  Hobbes  intended. 
Let  us  keep  out  of  these  mists,  and  pursue  our 
subject  in  a  clearer  light. 

I  ask  then,  if  nothing  less  than  infinite  Know- 
Ifedge,  infinite  wisdom,  and  absolute  independency, 
be  necessary  to  make  it  impossible,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  should  be  ignorant  in  any  respect 
of  the  eternal  natures,  on  which  the  eternal  rea- 
son of  things  is  founded,  how  can  it  be  said  with 
the  least  appearance  of  truth,  that  these  assumed 
natures  appear  just  such  as  they  ape  absolutely 
and  necessarily  in  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ings of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  become  con- 
stantly the  rule  of  their  actions?  Have' we  then 
infinite  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom,  and  absolute 

♦  Evid.  p.  88.  t  De  Leg.  Natura. 
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V^f^ndtmcf  ?  The  bwHMi  oubd  ftpprahradB 
clMnly.  Qom^  the  grosft  diffi^iMoces  of  tbii^  in 
tb<i  fi»oritl  ogrsiiett,  m.  human  sease  dooofi  ia  the 
physical,  fi^jm  tisie  fomierj  as.  in  tbe  latter,  the 
nicer  diffemncea  am  noH s®s  pei?ceptibk.>  Wetbmvt 
Hot  aay  knowledge  oi  ths.  first,  qualities^  of  salv* 
staflC€)i9.  It  is  eoaugh.  &u:  tis  tQ  hay^-aGoue  knoiw- 
J^dgci  o£  th^.  3jQ€iQod)  of  tbo^e  H;>hkch  afieot  mim- 
mediately.  .|t:ic^  ia  vain^.  tliat  wet  attempt  to  go 
iUglier  in  :9oanch  of:  stimiifical  knowJedgs^  and 
•^¥^0  abctfAtithfist  we  are  veny  liable  to  misfaBbkea. 
.Much,  in  the  ^ame  loaoaer  we  know  something' of 
moral  enttues,.  aUow  me  the  use  of  tbi8.meti|ibys»- 
cal  Wiord^fbromrei  aatbiey  arise  iin.  our  moral  8y»- 
.tetiH  aed.  are  aUe  to  aJffirmtmany  general,  tr^ate 
concermngthemi  But  it  is  in  vain^  tbat  we  attempt 
itP.'gOihigbecin  our  acsirch,  oc  to>  know  .any  thing 
•mor^  about  tbem  than  God.  has  shown  us  in  the 
acttiftl'<:onititution.  of  things ;  and.even  when,  we 
judge  of  them  thus>  and  make  partioularapplioa^ 
troQs  of  Hbo  general  laAvs  of:  our  nature,,  we  are 
very  liable.  tOf  mistakes..  We* are  noo  liable  to 
tiiese:  mistakes  in  such  cases  only  as  are  very  far 
from  occunring  frequently^,  which  Clarke  affirms^ 
but  we  are  liable  to  them  j in  such  as.  occur  the  ' 
m0»l  frequently,  whethen  they  relate  to.  publiok  or 
to  private  life.  The  contrary,  laws  that  legislators 
have  made,  the  oontnaity.  opinions  that  casuists 
daily  |^iDe  in  ma ttesa.of  morality,  wherein  some  of 
tfaem  must  have  been  mietaken^  are  eiudent  proofs 
of  this. 

That  there  are  things  &t  and  tinfit,  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  in  the  human  system,  and 

discernible 
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discernible  by  hammreasoa,  as  fares  ournaturafi 
imperfections  admit,  I  acknowledge  most  readily.  ' 
£ut  from  the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  mul«- 
jitude  of  cases  which  lie  within  oar  bounds,  I 
would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  those  who  affect 
to  have  knowledge  beyond  them.  They  pretend 
dogmatically  to  deduce  from  abstract  eternal  nar 
tures  what,  these  natures  require  of  God,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  unable,  on  many  oc* 
casions,  to  deduce,  from  the  constitution  of  their 
own  system,  and  the  laws  of  their  own  nature, 
with  fM*ecision  and  certainty,  what  these  require 
of  them,  and  what  is  right  or  wrong,  just  or  un- 
just, for  them  to  do.  Clarke  emploj^  an  allusion 
to  evade  this  objection,  which  would  be  extremely 
pretty,  if  it  did  not  make  directly  against  him  in 
the  present  application  of  it,  apd  the  only  appli- 
cation that  can  make  it  pertinent.  There  is  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  as  certainly  as  there  is  white 
mid  black*.  JSut  as  the  painter  can,  by  diluting 
the  two  colours,  not  make  them  terminate  in  the 
midst  insensibly,  for  these  words  are  mere  exple- 
tives and  mean  nothing ;  bu^  as  he  can  make  them 
run  into  one  another  till  no  eye  can  distinguish 
them,  so  the  casuist  in  law  or  divinity  dilutes 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  tiU  no  mind, 
.not  even  his  own,  can  unblend  and  distinguish 
them  again.  If  white  and  black  were  colours  as 
immutable  as  they  are  obvious   to  human  sight, 
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and  if  justice  and  injustice  were  abstract  natures,^ 
immutably  obvious  to  the  human  understauding, 
this  coutd  not  be.     But  neither  are  the  colours' 
immutable,  nor  the  natures  so  fixed  and  so  ob-^ 
vious  as  to  be  always  discerned,  and  in  every  light; 
alike.  -    T{)is  is  what  I  say,  and  what  the  doctor 
would,  if  he  could,  deny.     His  learned  men,    his 
men  who  understand  things  to  be  what  they  are; 
not  what  they  are  not,  blunder  about,  and  con- 
tradict one  another  in  matters  that  are  certainly 
ot^cts.of  human  reason,  though  they  presume  to 
say,  that  they  are  guided  in  their  judgments,   and 
directed  in  their  conduct,  by  the  eternal  reason 
of  things,  by  a  rule  that  is  common  to  God  and 
them.     I  will  quote  the  doctor  against  himself; 
on  this  occasion.     I   might   do  so,  perhaps,  on 
others.     If  I^ycurgus  had  made  a  new  law  to  au-, 
thorise  every  man  to  rob,  by  virience  and  murder, 
whomsoever  be  met  with,  such  a  law  could  not  ' 
have  been  justified.    But  the  law  which  permitted 
the  Spartan  youth  to  steal,  as  absurd  as  it  was, 
may  bear  much  dispute,    whether  it  was  abso- 
lutely unjust  or  no.     Su6h  an  opinion  delivered 
by  one,    who  did   not  reckon  himself  certainly 
among  those  who  understand  things  to  be  what 
they  are  not,  may  authorise,  or  excuse,  at  least, 
many  that  have  come  out  of  the  school  of  Loyola, 
and  ther^ore  I  think  it  proper  to  recal  another 
Spartan  institution  in  this  place.     The  helotes  or 
slaves  were  made  drunk,  in  order  to  create  an^ver* 
ftion  to  drunkenness  in  th6  youth  bysucfaridi*? 
eulous  spectacles.    Far  be  it^.from  me,^  and  firom 

every 


every  lover  of  truth,  aod  of  tK)Mtyi6n  setis^,  t6 
wish  that  tiie  mce  of  me^aphysmiati^  ttnd  'da^ists 
ihoold  tocrease,  cur  6t>  ixidich  as  ^otniirae.  Bat 
sioee  there  are,  have  toen,  and  #iU  be  such  tnea 
in  an  ages,  it  is  very  reasanable  16  tmh,  tbi^  they 
may  ^erve  to  the  same  gbod  t^rf^ose)  that  the 
bdotes  did  at  Sparta,  af)d  ihat  their  deUriuixi, 
lastead  of  imposing  on  efthers,  and  even  ii^lectidg 
many,  niay  be  at  tength  laughed  ootof  the  M^arld. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  cool  refkwiotis  6f 
common  sense,  that  any  men,  M?ho  have  the  «se 
of  their  reason,  and  those  especiaUy  who  i^ouM 
,be  thought  to  have  cultivat&d  and  improved  it 
aaost,  sbootd  attempt  to  persuade  ii^«  thal-coift- 
jdcx  notions  of  the  moral  kind,  for  t  meddle  uitH 
no  other,  and  such  as  we  call  mi^eed  niode*,  arfe 
eternal  natures,  and  independent  ooGod,  when 
these  persons  must^or  may  know  iiituitrv^y,  that 
they  are  dependent  on  man.  I  have  said  already, 
and  I  must  repeat  here,  that  the  '^nd  fhime^l 
them  as  it  has  occasion  for  them,  giires  to  each  a 
name,  and  keeps  tliem  in  store  as  stftificial  iostm- 
meots  of  the  understanding.  They  exist  variously 
in  various  minds,  nay  sometimes  in  the  same 
jnind ;  but  when  tliey  exist  in  no  mind,  these 
eternal  immutable  natures  eifist  no  where.  Yet 
such  as  they  are,  we  ^tie  to  believe  them  fouoded 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  we  are  to  believe 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  founded  in  them ; 
we  arc  to  deduce  from  them,  and  from  these 
attributes,  what  God  is  otider  a  moral  necessity 
of  iloini!,,;  ax>d*  what '  it  i»  hlii  t^ill  that  men  should. 

do; 
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do  ;  oay  we  are  to  prove  in  a  ckclc^  that  there  i$ 
a  God,  because  tbei)e  are  such  natures*,  apd 
that  there  are  such  natures,  because  there  is  a 
God.  These  are  opinions^  which  oonunon  seosc 
mil  be  hardly  induced  to  a^opt,  and  yet  xneta^ 
physical  and.  artificial  theology  teach  them.  Af 
proud  as  we  are  of  our  rationality,  certain  it 
is,  that  reason,  unmixed,  uninfluenced,  ha^  less 
to  do  than  we  imagiue  in  framing  the  opinion^  and 
directing  the  judgments  of  men. 

Let  us  change  the  image,  and  observe  that  it 
happens  to  reason,  as  it  happens  to  instruments 
ill  tun^d.  The  strings  are  left  sometimes  too  lax, 
and  are  sometimes  wound  up  too  high.  In  one 
case,  they  give  no  sound  at  all,  or  one  that  is 
lifeless  and  heavy.  In  the  other,  the  noise  they 
make  is  gfeat,  it  fills  the  ear,  but  it  carries  no 
true  harmony  to  the  souL  By  the  first  we  may 
allude  to  reason  weak  and  unimproved,  by  the 
second  to  reason  strained  into  all  the  abstractions 
of  m^taphysicks,  and  we  may  discern  good  sense 
between  these  extremei^,  chat  is,  reason  at  it's  pro« 
per  tone. 

There  is  no  sulject  on  which  it  is  more  impor- 
tant, that  reason  should  be  kept  strictly  to  this 
tone,  than  that  of  the  first  philosophy,  and  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  so  liable  to  be  let  down 
below  it,  or  wound  up  above  it.  I  am  not  to 
speak  here  of  the  first,  of  that  insensibility  and 
stupidity,  wherein  a  great  part  of  mankind  is  im^ 

*  Sec  Cudworth  of  Etcr.  Moral. 
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njersed,  but  of  that  activity  of  the  mind,  wliich 
raises  some  of  them  so  far  above  it.  Now  among 
these,  they  who  apply  themselves  to  the  first  phi- 
losophy, apply  themselves  to  the  noblest  objects 
that  can  demand  the  attention  of  their  mind,  to 
the  existence  of  ^an  All-perfect  Being,  to  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  that  are  manifested  in 
his  works,  and  to  the  significatiolis  of  his  will, 
concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  him,  and  to  one 
another.  From  these  different  subjects  arise  two 
kinds  of  i)liilosophy,  divine  philosophy  or  theology, 
moral  philosophy  or  ethicks.  Like  different 
branches  of  the  same  tree,  they  spring  from  the 
same  root,  and  that  root  is  the  actual  system  of 
things.  As  high  as  they  can  be  trained  up  from 
hence,  they  bear  the  genuine  fruit  of  knowledge. 
But  when  fantastical  gardeners  bend  the  tops  of 
the  highest  sprigs,  like  the  ficus  indica,  down  to 
Earth ;  if  they  take  root,  they  bear  it  of  a  bas- 
tard kind,  and  serve  only  to  plant  a  labyrinth^ 
wherein  the  gardeners  themselves  are  lost.  Such 
fantastical  gardeners  our  metaphysicians  are. 
When  they  have  acquired  ideas  from  the  actual 
system  of  things,  and  have  carried  their  knowledge 
up  from  the  creation  to  that  selfexisient,  in- 
telligent Being,  the  Creator,  they  disdain  to  rea- 
son any  longer  k  posteriori.  They  frame  an  hy- 
pothesis^, with  much  agnation  of  their  minds,  out 
of  the  ideas  and  notions  they  have  acquired  in 
this  manner,  and  reason  from  it  without  any  fur- 
ther regard  to  the  phgenomena.  This  method  of 
philosophising  has  produced  often  nothing  more 

than 
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iban  impudent  iissenions.  Such  w€^  the  th^dogy 
ef  the  Epicureans,  if  that  may  be  called  bo  ;  and 
that  of  the  Stoicks  too^  as  miich  as  they  opposed 
the  former,  and  as  good  theists  as  they  were  et« 
teemed  on  this  account,,  was  iittle  better^^ 


While  the  folly  lasted  among  the  atldent  pbi« 
losophers  of  u^aking  universal  systems,  and  of 
explaining  the  whole  scheme,  order,  and  state  of 
things,  he  who  had  not  given  a  great  part  of  hit 
system  to  theology,  would  have  gained  little  re* 
putation.  This  Plato  saw,  and  he  put  theolp^ 
intOLevery  thii^  he  taught.  I  can  easily  imagine, 
that  the  same  progress  was  made  in  -composing 
these  spiritual  romances,  that  we  see  ba$  beea 
made  in  composing  those  of  a  different  kilid^ 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  many  more,  which  the  nieee^ 
ttie  curate,  and  the  barber  threw  out  of  Doa 
QuixoteV  windows,  and  burned  in  his  ya,rd,  were 
writ  without  any  regard  to  probability,  and  no 
man  could  read  them  with  any  attention,  nor  suiSsr 
his  imagination  to  wander  long  ao  extravagantly, 
who  was  not  as  mad  as  the  knight  of  La  Mancai 
After  these  writers,  la  Calprenade  arose,  like 
another  Plato,  and  by  mixing  fiction. ingenk>u6ly 
with  the  troth  of  history,  he  composed  ronSancea 
capable  of  amusing,  and  even  almost  of  deceiving* 
But  ho^!eyer  this  may  have  been,  all  our  meta^ 
physical  writers4)ave  rather  copied^  than  improved 
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the  PlatODick  systems,  so  that  if  the  founder  of  thtf 
academy  meaned  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
theology,  he\\9s  succeeded  beyond  any  hopes  be 
ciNaki  conceive.'  It  prevailed  i»  the  heatfaetr  worlds 
and  it  has  prevailed  mucb  more  in  the  christian 
church.  Particular  men  among  the  heathen  em- 
braced it  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  to  teacb 
it,  to  distinguish  themselves,  aird  to  acquire  a 
name  in  philosophy.  Or  else  they  were  deter- 
isined  to  it,  \i\ke  Ploiimis  and  Porphyry,  by  an 
enthusiastick  turn  of  mind,  whicb.all  the  religions 
of  those  ages  and  countries  were  very  proper  to 
give,  and  theology  to  confirm;  But  as  soon  as 
an  entire  order  of  men  was  set  apart  in  the  cbris-  , 
tian  churcbj  to  instruct  the  world  in  all  matters 
9f  a  divine  or  moral  nature^  and  to  teach  a  reve^ 
lation  little  differej»t  in  many  instances  froai  Pla-* 
%f>m%m,  this  philosophy  acquired  a  new  strength^ 
9nd  more  motives  concurred  to  maintain  it  than 
there  bad  been  to  eslabUsh  it.  The  opinions  of 
X'lato  were  employed,  to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  and  even  to  recommend  them  to  the 
belief  of  such  applpgkts  as  Justin,  and  of  such 
doctors  as  Austin.  No  wonder,  therefore^  that 
being  consecrated  in  this  manner,  they  have  been 
propagated  with  christilmity,  in  every  instance 
where  they  are  not  directly,  repugnant  to  it.  No 
wonder,  that  theology  becoming  one  of  the 
sciences  in  lucrum  exeuntes,  that  is  a  trade,  the 
professors  of  it  l)ave  kept  up  that  marvellous  which 
is  the  mystery  of  the  trade,  and  to  which  nothing 
cguld  contribute  more  than  the  metapbysicks  of 

Plato. 
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Rato.  No  wonder,  that  the  doctrine  which  we^ 
speak  of  here  should  still  subsist,  though  it  does 
oot  seem  agreeable  to  \he  simplicity  of  true 
theism,  not*  of  service  to  morality,  which  would 
not  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  if  the  principles  ol 
it  could  be  understood  by  none  but  metaphysi* 
cians,  nor  the  obligations  of  it  be  well  explained^ 
without  an  intricate  deduction  of  arguments  4 
priori. 

This  the  trade,  and  nothing  but  the  trade, 
makes  necessary ;  and  though  we  are  told,  that 
proofs  k  posteriori  are  no  more  than  secondary 
considerations,  I  must  confess  what  I  have  often 
felt,  that  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  of  all  the 
great  articles  of  natural  religion  by  my  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  displayed 
in  the  universe  (no  part  whereof,  and  therefore  not 
the  whole,  could  be  conceived  to  be  selfexistent^ 
even  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  eternal)  on  the 
constitution  of  my  own  nature^  and  on  that  of  the 
system  to  which  I  belong,  I  should  not  have  beea 
so  by  all  the  fine  spun  arguments  k  priori.  The 
proofs  that  result  immediately  from  such  re* 
flections  as  these  are  founded  in  my  sensitive 
and  intuitive  knowledge,  and  to  resist  them  I  must 
renounce  my  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas* 
I  must  do  little  less,  I  must  accept  a  flow  of  mere 
words,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  demonstration, 
for  demonstratiw;  or  I  must  take  inadequate,  in* 
complete,  and  cfbseure  ideas  and  notions  for  such  as 
are  adequate,  complete,  and  clear,  if  I  admit  many 
of  the  proofs  brought  by  some  of  our  most  famous 
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writers.  They  present  as  with  dim  apefetacles,  tS 
see,  wfaat  we  see  clearly  wltboui  any,  and  by  tha 
nfttural  strength  of  our  eyes;  otr  else  to  see  what  in 
Aot  by  nature,  nor  can  be  made  by  aft  visible  to  ouir 
Ihternal  sights  Tkey  prove  as  much  as  needs  td  be 
proved,  in  oidet'  to  refutie  atheism,  and  tt>  Establish 
theism;  But  then  th^^  mtngle  thb  real,  and  coin 
ttect  it  M^ith  so  mttch  fabt&stica}  knowledge,  that 
they  disgrace  and  weaken,  as  much  as  it  is  in  their 
powetf,  the  former  by  the  latter.  It  was  this  v^^ry 
praetic^^  which  hindered  the  Stoicfcs  from  beating 
the  Epicureans  out  of  the  field  of  comroversy^  and 
froth  imposing  silence  on  those  babblers,  the  icade-* 
micians.  I  apprehend,  that  our  diviaet  baVe 
brought  the  same  disadvantage  on  themselves  in 
their  disputes  with  atheists,  to  whom  they 
would  be  much  more  £^rmidable,  if  they  neither 
pursued  the  practice  spoken  of  here^  nor  made 
that  occteional  alHance  with  them  agaiist  tbedis^ 
pentetions  of  Providenee,  which  is  spoken  of 
above. 

To  Qiake  this  conduct  appear  the  less  strange^ 
end  to  take  off  our  wonder  at  it,  we  toust  not 
only  consider,  that  the  religious  society  is  eotnpd"- 
sed  of  as  arnant  men  as  the  civil,  seduced  by  the 
same  affections,  trafns|K>rted  by  the  same  passions, 
and  that  our  divines  have  at  least  as  much  the  os* 
tentaiion  of  knowledge,  superior  to  that  of  other 
wen,  as  those  ancient  philosophers  had,  wbo  pre^ 
tended  that  philosophy  was. the  scienoe  of  all 
things,  divine  and  human,  or  the  aeboolmen  who 
'were  ready  to  dispute  de  ommscibili ;  but  we  aiuat 

consider 


4^f)sider  further,  |bai  they  assrCime  a  right  vfhkh 
the  ancient  philosophers  did  not  claim,   though 
Pytitagqras  s^eqis  to  have  intended  it,  a  right  to 
i^$tru€t  mankind  in  natural  as' we))  as  w  revealed 
religion,   and  have  made  of  the  exercise  of  ihis 
fight  a  very  lucrative  trade.     To  keep  this  trade 
in  repute,  therefore,  and  themselves  with  it,  two 
things  have  been  thought  necessary,  and  are  really 
50.     It  has   been  thoughl  necessary  to  preserve 
the  mystery,  which  they  found  e&tablisbed  in  one 
part  by  the  first  professors  of  i^,  and  to  introduce 
mystery  into  ite  other.     The  method  they  take 
wrves  both  these  purposes*     They  sli^e  i't^to  the 
proofs  of.  natural,  what  they  judge  necessary  to 
impose  their  artificial  theology.     From  these  prin- 
ciples,  laid  out  of  vulgar  sight,    and,  in  truth, 
out  of  their  own,  they  deduce  even  moral  obligar 
lions :  and  thus  the  whole  sum  of  religion  falls 
under  the  direction  of  the  religious  society.    How 
this  society  directs  it,  and  to  what  purposes  prinei«- 
pally,  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  instance  h^<- 
/ore  us. 

hXl. 

Whatever^  may  be  determined  about  the  mo- 
ral fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things,  andtbe^uit^ 
ableness  and  unsuitableness  pf  circuinstances  to 
persons,  all  of  which  are  cpnpeived  to  be  eternal 
because  we  Cannot  conceive  them  to  have  been 
ever  otherwise  than  they  are,  certain  it  is,  that 
they  become  discernible  to  us  in  our  system  alone; 

y  3  .  and 
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and  that  alihoQgb  they  are  immutable  natures  in 
it,  from  whence  all  our  obligations  arise,  and  may 
be  assumed  to  be  absolutely,   and  in  themselves, 
eternal,  as  well  as  immutable,  and,  therefore,  in* 
dependent,  if  philosopher^  please  to  call  them  so } 
yet  we   neither  know,  nor  can  know  any  more 
about  them  than  what  the  actual  constitution  of 
this  system  shows  us.     In  some  other  system  wc 
might  not  have  had  the  same  ideas,  or  having 
them  we  might  not  have  had  the  same  occasions  of 
collecting  them  into  the  same  complex  modes. 
This  we  see  happen  in  different  countries,  and 
what  happens  in  different  countries  might  surely 
happen  in  different  systems.     It  is  sufficient,  tbere^ 
fore,  to  establish  our  moral  obligations,   that  we 
consider  them  relatively  to  our  own  system.   From 
thence  th^y  arise :    and   since    they  arise  from 
thence,  it  must  be   the  will  of  that  Being  who 
made   the  system,  that  we  should  observe  and 
practice  them.     The  assumed  eternity  of  morality 
cannot  make  it  more  obligatory.     Why  then  are 
such  pains  taken  to  prove  it  eternal  ?    The  reason 
is  obvious.     If  we  tiv*6nt  no  higher  than  our  own 
system,  the  principles  of  it  would  be  easily  disco- 
vered,  the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of 
just  and  unjust  would  be  fixed,  and  at  least  there 
would  be  no  need  of  consulting  divines  about  it 
They  lead  the  minds  of  men,  therefore,  to  contem* 
plate  objects  that  are  out  of  their  system,  and  re* 
new  the  Platonick  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas,  forms, 
essences,  natures,  according  to  which  they  assume 
that  the  Supreme  Being  regulates  his  own  conduct, 

and 
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and  all  his  rational  creatures  are  obliged  to  regu- 
late theirs  hy  the  eternal  reason  of  things. 

They  prove  the  existence  of  an    All-perfect . 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  to  demonstrate  his  infinite  wisdom  ai>d  power 
they  appeal   to  his  works.     But  when  th^*  have 
done  this,  which  includes  the  whole  of  natural 
theology,  and  serves  abundantly  all  the  ends  of 
natural  religion,  they  parcel  out  a  divine  moral  na- 
ture into  various  attributes,  like  the  human,  and 
determine  precisely  what  these  attributes  require 
that  God  should  do,  to  make  his  will  conformable 
to  the  eternal  ideas  of  fitness,  which  are  so  many 
independent  natures.      Thus  they  assume,  that 
God  knows  after  the  manner  of  men  foy  ideas, 
that  bis  moral  attributes  are  not  barely  names  that 
we  give  to  various  manifestations  of  the   infinite 
wisdom  of  one  simple  uncompounded  Being,  but 
that  they  are  in  him^  what  they  are  in  us,  distinct 
afiections,  dispositions,  habitudes;  that  they  are 
in  him  the  very  same  that  they  are  in  our  ideas^ 
being  derived  from  the  same  eternal  natures,  and 
known  by  the  same  eternal  reason  ;  in  fine,  that 
we  have  no  need  to  judge  of  his  moral  attributes 
as  we  judge  of  his  physical,  but  are  able  to  de* 
termine   what   they  require  that  he  should  do, 
without  any  regard  to  what  he  has  done.     This  is 
in  plain  and  unexaggerated  terms  t))e  very  doctrine 
which  Clarke  and  o^her  divines  teach,  presump« 
tuous  and  profane  as  it  is,  under  the  disguise  of 
modest  and  pious  expressions.  ^  By  these  they  ire* 
£[ueqtly  impose  on  readers,  who  attend  more  to 
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their  tbedogtqal  cant  thaa  to  their  meaning  aa4 
the  necesfiary  consequences  of  what  they  s^vance; 
while  they  give  other  readers  a  just  occauon  to 
say  of  thetn  what  Clarke  says  of  some  tbeists; 
It  matters  not  at  all  ha«r  honourably  they  may 
'  seem  to  speak  •  ,  •  .  of  God,  but  what  .  •  •  • 
mvst  needs  in  aU  r?»soa  be  supposed  to  h^  jtheir 
true  opinion*". 

When  we  reason  humbly  and  cautiously  froip  the 
phenomena,  we  have  a  sure  criterion  to  guide 
our  judgments,  and  the  undoubted  word  of  God^ 
declared  in  his  works,  wherein  he  speaks  most  in** 
telligibly  to  us,  to  authorise  them.  When  we  rea? 
son  otherwise,  not  from  the  pbaenon^na  but  iq 
them,  we  have  no  such  criterion  to  guide,  nor  any 
wwd  but  the  precarious  word  of  man  to  au« 
ihorise  CMir  Judgments.  In  the  place  of  real,  we 
substitute  fantastick  natures,  and  ifi  the  place  of 
commoq  sense  an  in^inary  reason  pf  things.  This 
sublime  metaphysicji.1  reason,  v^bich  deals  so  muc^ 
in  abstrajct  ideas,  is  so  imaginary,  and  by  conse^ 
Quence  so  vague,  tliat  it  j^rves  the  purpose  of 
every  divine  alike  in  all  their  discordant  opinionSb 
Metaphysician,  I  thiqk,  ne^^er  comyinced  metar 
physician :  neither  is  there  any  thing  so  absiird» 
which  niay.iK>t  be  made  in  this  method  problenoa- 
lical :  and  when  it  is  ouoe  made  so,  the  absurdity 
is  called  a  demonstration.  The  j^ystem  of  Spinor 
za,  derived  at  least  from  that  of  Despartes^  i§ 

*  Qoasi  ego  IcI  curein  quid  tile  tiat  aut  iieget.    lUud  quaerOf 
^«d  cicoqwataaeam  tit  dioere.    Cic.,|Ae  ift«  Ub*  8. 

very 
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very  absurd,  and  so  are  many  propoditions  i|i  that 
of  Uobbes.     But  there  are  SpinoKidts  and  Hob« 
i)isb  still  in  the  world,  aa  well  as  Cartesians,  and 
Xhere  nngbt  be  possibly  still  more,  if  metaphysical 
arms  alone  were  employed  against  them.     Let  it 
liot  be  said,  that  they  are  men  of  depraved  under* 
standings  and  depraved  morals.     This  is.  to  rail^ 
not  to  argue.     Tbeir  parts  and  their  morals  are; 
Kiodoubt,  in  general,  as  good  as  those  of  the  mesi 
who  oppose  them;  and  if  ihey conclude  absurdly 
jt  is  because  they  reason  absurdly,  as  they  reason 
absurdly  because  they  pursue  an  absurd  method; 
for^  to  bring  this  discourse  home  to  the  present 
purpose,  the  fault  is  so  truly  in  the  method,  that 
this  assumed  eternal  reason  has  misled  theists  as 
^eil  as  atheists,  to  such  a  degree,  that  ttie  last  are 
not  always  the  most  impious  of  the  two.    Th^ 
opinions  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  might 
5tand  for  sufficient  proofs.     But  there  are  many 
apriore.     lie  who  asserts,  for  instance,  on  his  no^ 
f  ions  of  the  eternal  iknesses^ and  unfitnesses,   and 
(o{  the  eternal  reason  of  things,  that  the  provi<- 
deuce  of  Cod  in  the  present  state  of  Mankind 
would  be  convicted  of  injustice,  if  there  were  only 
one  innocent  man  unhappy,  when  it  is  notorioua 
that  there  are  several,  or  that  God  is  unjust,  be?- 
^ause  particular  providences  do  not  enough  dis* 
tinguish  t^  virtuous  from  the  wicked,  is  as  grosdy 
absurd,  and  much  moi^e  impious  than  Hpbbas, 
when  be  asserts,  that  there  is  oo  such  thing  as  iu'* 
liocence  nor  guilt,  till  they  are  distinguished  by 
m}fii  hwh  ^nd  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 

He 
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He  wbo  asserts,  that  predestination  of  milliond  to 
damnation,  before  they  are  capable  of  being  either 
innocent  or  guilty,  is  agrfeeable  to  the  divine  attn'v 
butes,  and  an  exertion  of  jurisdiction  and  power 
not  at  all  repugnant  to  tfee  eternal  fitness  and  rea* 
son  of  things,  in  a  Being  who  is  not  the  Governor 
•lone  but  the  Creator  of  a^l  beings,  and  has  an 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  be  shall  think 
fit^  is  as  impious  as  Spinoza,  who  asserts  one  sole 
sabstanee,  and  who  denies,  as  in  effect  he  did 
deny,  any  Creator  and  Gov^nor  of  tht  uni- 
verse. 

The  impious  doctrine  of  predestination,  such  as 
it  has  been  taught  and  is  still  taught  among  chnV 
lians,  is  softened  extremely  at  least,  and  the  as* 
sumed  proceedings  of  God  toward  men  are 
brought  ahiwst  wjthin  the  botmds  of  credibility,  by 
Locke's  forced  exposition  of  the  famous  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  un- 
derstands what  is  said  of  the  potter,  who  has  a 
power  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another 
to  dishonour,  out  of  the  s^me  lump  of  clay,  to 
lefer  to  men  nationally,  not  personally,  nor  with 
regard  to  an  eternal  state,  but  to*  the  right  which 
God  has  of  exalting  one  nation  and  depressing 
another^  according  to  his  good  pleasure  and  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  such  pblitical  bodies.  This 
sense  raay  be  admitted,  while  that  of  a  universal 
and  absolute  predestination  of  every  individual 
swcb  as  it  is  taught,  deserves  to  be  rejected  with 
fcorrour. .  It  may  be  admitted  the  better,  perhaps, 
because  it  is  co»focmab}e  enough  tp  the  saactiofis, 
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of  the  law  of  nature.  According  to  ihesej  whicli 
regard  mankind  in  general,  as  the  law  was  given 
to  mankind  in  general,  virtue  tends  to  the  happi*' 
ness,  and  vice  lo  the  misery,  of  their  several  so- 
cieties :  and  there  seems,  therefore,  no  great  pre- 
sumption in  assuming^  that  God  does  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  by  a  particular  dispensation,  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  genera!  tenour  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  But 
it  IS  impious  to  suppose  that  he  acts,  relatively  to 
particular  men,  against  the  general  tenour  of  his 
Providence,  and  in  a  manner  that  shows  partiality 
in  his  favours,  cruelty  in  his  judgments,  and  an 
arbitrary  spirit  in  all  his  proceedings,  directly  op- 
posite to  that  spirit  of  impartiality  and  benignity, 
which  makes  his  sun  to  rise,  and  his  rain  to  fall, 
on  the  just  and  unjust.  Mr.  Locke's  exposition 
of  St.  Paul's  text  is  in  the  first  of  these  cases. 
St.  Austin's,  and  that  of  many  divines  who  had 
once  the  vogue  of  orthodoxy,  is  in  the  second. 
In  what  sense  the  apostle  understood  his  own 
doctrine,  I  presume  not  to  determine.  ThuA 
much  is  certain,  if  he  understood  it  as  Locke  did, 
be  reasoned  very  rabinically,  when  he  quoted  the 
preference  given  to  Jacob  over  a  much  better 
man,  over  Esau,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  by 
God  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  in  order  to  con- 
clude k  fortiori,  that  the  same  God  might,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  same  power,  reject  the  Jews,  who  were 
literally  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Atessiah,   pnd  call  the  Gentiles, 

who 
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who  were  figuratively  his  seed,  for  €Oi>seotiDg  t^ 
acknowledge  bim. 

I  have  said  already  bow  difficult  it  is,  to  recoii^ 
die  the  scheme  of  particular  providences  to  tb^ 
general  course  of  nature :  and  be  who  coQsider$ 
the  many  forced  suppositions,  that  ingenious  vatri 
have  niade»  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  will  he  onfy 
the  more  convinced  that  it  is  insuperable.  Jhif 
$ebeme  is,  indeed,  very  unnecessary  to  tliose  who 
l^old  an  absolute  predestination,  apd  since  they 
leave  neither  freedom  of  will  in  man,  nor  what  is 
called  contingency  in  the  course  pf  events,  they ^eem 
to  anticipate  any  want  of  particular  providences 
by  supposing  «oniewbat  still  less  conceivable.  We 
coiDprehend  as  little  God's  manner  of  knowing, 
as  we  do  bis  manner  of  being,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  presume  to  reason  no  more  about  one, 
than  about  the  other.  But  these  pien,  applying 
tbeir.  ideas  of  human  ta>  the  divine  knowledge, 
maintain,  that  God  could  not  foreknow  certainly 
what  is  to  happen,  if  be  did  not  make  it  neces- 
sary and  certain  by  preordaining  that  it  should 
happen.  So  they  argue  on  their  notion  of  pre- 
science. Now  it  seems,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
ever .  since  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of 
this  kind,  that  the  whole  system  of  predestination 
may  be  blown  up  by  the  change  of  an  improper 
word.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  prescience,  nor 
imagine  things  future  relatively  to  God,  as  they 
are  relatively  to  man.  Let  us  acknowledge  his 
omniscience,  to  which  the  future  is  like  the  pre* 
sent,  and  we  may  conceive,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  effort  of  miad,  that  he  know^  though  te 
does  not  preordain,  in  the  sense  of  predestinating, 
the  future.    If  we  persuade  ourselves  of  this  great 
truth,   that  the  whole  series  of  things  is.  at  all 
times  actually  present  to  the  divine  mind,    we 
may  say  as  properly,  that  God  knows  things  be-' 
caus«  they  are  actual  to  him,  and  not  that  the^ 
are  actual  to  him  because  he  knows  tbem,.  or 
much  less  preordains  them ;  as  we  say,  that  things 
are  seen  by  us  because  they  are  visible,  and  not 
that  they  are  visible  because  they  are  seen  by  us. 
They,   who  talk  so  much  of  prescience  and  pre* 
destination,  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  not  more  reasonable  to  think  in  this  manner, 
than  to  adopt  all  the  absurd,  as  well  as  impious 
consequences,  that  flow  from  their  hypothesis;  ac- 
cording to  which  there  must  be  not  one  general 
system  of  nature,  but  as  many  natural  and  moral 
systems,  as  there  are  rational  creatures,  and  the 
providence  of  God  must  be  employed  to  carry  on 
this  aggregate  oLsysiems  so  distinctly  and  so  stea- 
dily, that  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  some, 
^  and  the  guilt  and  misery  of  others,  may  be  effec- 
tually secured,  agreeably  to  their  several  predes- 
tinations. 

LXII. 

The  fact,  that  there  are  such  particular  provi- 
dences as  have  been  assumed,  which  would  be  so 
many  miracles,  in  the  strict  sense  gf  the  word,  if 
they  were  real,  cannot  be  proved;  unless  we  ac- 
cept 
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cept  for  proafe,  in  an  age  when  miracles  nt€ 
scarce  pretended  out  qf  your  ^Ifiirch, .  and  scared 
believed  in  ft,  all  the  ridtculous  stories  that  passed 
in  times,  of  ignorance  and  superstition.'     I  said 
that  particular  pravtdetrces  \vould  be  rniradei^,  if 
they  were  real,  arid  such  they  would  be  strictly; 
whether  they  were  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature  or  not ;  for  the  miracle  consists 
in  the  extraordinary  interposition^  as  much  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  brought  to  pass»     In  one 
ease^  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  such  an  extraor* 
dinary  and  miraculous  interposition.  In  the  other, 
doubts  might  arise^  the  opinions  of  men  might  be 
divided,  and  yet  the  miracle  be  as  real  in  one  as 
in  the  other.     Nay,   the  reality  might  be  made 
evident  enough  to  remove  these  doubts,  by  the 
occasions,  by  the  circumstances,  by  the  repetition 
of  it  on  similar  occasions,  and  with  similar  cir* 
cumstances :  and,  above  all,  by  this  circumstance^ 
that  the  assumed  particular  providence  was  a  di- 
rect answer  to  particular  prayers  and  acts  of  de* 
votion  offered  up  to  procure  it.     Should  iSre  rain 
down  from  Heaven  to  burn  one  city,  and  the  walls 
of  another  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  besiegers* 
trumpets,  should  a  destroying  angel  put  one  army 
to  death  in  a  night,  and  the  sun  stand  still  to  give 
time  for  the  entire  defeat  of  another,  neither  the 
besiegers  nor  the  besieged,  the  victorious  nor  the 
vanquished,  could  fail  to  see  the  omnipotent  hand 
of  God  in  these  events.     Should  abundant  show- 
ers descend  from  the  clouds,  after  a  long  drought, 
or  fair  weather  succeed  a  wet  season;  though. no- 
thing 


Ihing  is  more  in  ihe  t)rdinary  course  of  nature 
than  these  pbasnomena,  they  wouW  be  esteemed 
particular  providences  very  rea.s©nably  at  Paris, 
if  they  happened  as  canstantiy  as  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Genevieve  is  carried  in  prcK^ession  to  pro- 
cure one  or  the  other. 

•  Innnmerable  casei^  of  these  kinds  may  be  pti€ 
faypothetically ;  but  happily  for  mankind,  experi- 
ence furnishes  no  authentick  examples  of  the  first 
sort,  nor  any  well  enough  ascertained  to  become 
proa£g  of  the  second.  All  the  instances  that  can 
be  brought  of  providences,  which  men  assume  lo 
be  particular,  are  so  very  like  to  the  events  whkli 
faajapen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  they 
fall  under  the  head  of  such  as  are  probVematical, 
and  as  are  made  particular  by  nothing  btat  the 
voluntary  applications  of  them.  I  say  happily  it 
is  so,  for  if  it  was  otherwise,  if  providences  were 
directed  according  to  the  different  desires,  and 
even  wants  of  men  equally  well  entitled  to  the 
divine  favour,  the  whole  order  of  nature,  physic^ 
and  moral,  would  be  subverted,  and  the  affairs  o€ 
mankind  would  fall  into  the  utmost  confusloa. 
The  laws  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  must  be 
sometimes  suspended,  and  sometimes  their  effect 
must  be  precipitated.  The  tottering  edifice  must 
be  kept  miraculously  from  falling,  while  innocent 
men  lived  in  it,  or  passed  under  it ;  and  the  fall 
of  it  must  be  as  miraculously  determined  to  crush 
the  guilty  inhabitant  or  passenger.  The  free  will 
of  man,  which  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has,  with*- 
out  lying  or  renouncing  his  intuitive  knowledge^ 
,  and 
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and  which  vvas  so  much  regarded  by  Gocf,  tfbai 
we  are  told  he  suflered  Adacn  to  fal^  and  to  in* 
irolve  alt  mankind  in  bia  guilt,  rather  tha&  restrain 
it  for  a  moment^  for  a  moment  would  have  saved 
us  from  original  sin  :  this  free  will  must  be  oftea 
Bot  only  restrained^  but  determined  irresistibly  by 
still  whisperi^  secret  suggestions,  and  sudden  in^ 
flu^nces. 

How  all  this  can  be  effected,  and  especially  im 
compliances  with  the  wants  and  petitions  of  oieo 
so  different  and  so  repugnant  to  one  another,  if 
QOt  only  bard  to  aay>  but  the  very  suppositiofi 
may  seem  to  imply  contradiction  with  what  we 
knpw  of  the  constitution  of  thiogs,  and  with  our 
clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas.  The  affairs  of 
men  ar^  connected  by  so  many  various  relations^ 
that  the  particular  providence,  which  puts  a  force 
on  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  must  do  this  very 
often,  not  in  one  or  two  instances  alone,  but  in  a 
multitude,  to  have  it  s  effect  in  one.  Again.  The 
circumstances  of  individuals,  the  pubiick  con?^ 
junctures  wherein  numbers  are  involved,  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  particular  men,  a^  welt 
as  of  collective  bodies,  are  so  nearly  alike,  and 
they  return  so  often  to  be  equally  objects  of  these 
supposed  providences,  that  no  one,  who  does  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing 
that  his  precarious,  hypothesis  requires,  will  darc^ 
to  pronounce  where  these  providences  have  been, 
or  should  have  been  employed,  and  where  not« 
Xbe  scheme,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  universal  io 
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^kteht^  fttid  continual  in  time  |  from  Whence  these 
great  absurdities  arise^  that  the  world  wovAA  be 
governed  by  miracles  till  miracles  lost  their  name, 
that  the  established  order  of  natural  causes  and 
effects  would  be  subverted,  tt^t  the  general  rule 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  ex6i§ptions  to  it,  or  that 
God  would  govern  his  humiln  creatures  by  two 
rules>  that  do  not  consist  very  well  together^  since 
by  one  of  them  the  wants  and  the  petitions  of 
these  creatures  would  be  submitted  to  one  com^^ 
mon  providence^  which  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  first  constitution  and 
original  lai^s  of  it :  and  by  the  other,  this  com*^ 
mon  providence  would  break,  if  I  may  say  so^ 
into  a  multitude  of  particular  providences,  for 
the  supply  of  these  wants  and  the  grant  of  these 
petitions,  every  one  of  which  is  an  appeal  to  the 
second  rule  of  government  against  the  first 

Among  other  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  solve  these  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  the  as- 
sumed scheme  to  the  actual  and  visible,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  God  may  possibly  have  so  ordered 
the  whole  series  of  things^  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  consummation  of  this  system*,  that  all 
particular  cases  may  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  original  design,  that  they  may  be  parts  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  consistent  with  it.  It  has  been 
urged  further,  that  the  particular  natures  and 
actions  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam  having  been 
known  to  God,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may 
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introduce  them  idto  the  world  at  sochtimeSi  ntiA 
in  SDoh  places  and  circamstancesy  thai  they  may 
be,  even  according  to  the  general  coarse  of  tia** 
ture,  ^he^nstrunients  or  ihe  objects  of  particular 
proxridences.  These  lare  very  arbitrary  supposi* 
lions,  andtsuch  surely  as  must  give  lit'tle  satisfai> 
^  tion  to  the  mind.  Witiiout  entering  farther  than 
they  deserve  upon  the  examination  of  tbem^  it 
may  be  said,  and 'if  may  be  shown,  that  they  come 
up  very  nearly  to  that  of  an  absolute  predesttna* 
tion,  and  are  at  least  as  whimsically  invented  to 
tiiis  purpose,  as  that  of  a  preestabUslied  harmony 
is.  to  another.  The  example  of  the  planets, 
M*hich  is  brought  to  illustrate  one  of  these  hypo» 
theses,  will  not  appear  extremely  apposite.  Tbey^ 
are  disposed  so  as  perform  their  dance  Fegulaily, 
tavarkius  conjunctions/and  oppositions,  without 
any  now.  impressions,  or  any  alterations  in  the 
tews  of  rndtioa  .  But  is  this  the  ^oase  of  moral 
and  <free  agents?  ^  The  planets  make  theirtrevolo* 
tiohs^  add  maintain  their  order>  by  the  invariaUe 
la^rs  of  (their  i^yst^m,  wliich  nothing  but  the  wilt 
of  God  cajQ  alter.  They,  have,  in  themselves, 
tio  priticiple  that  can  determine  their  motions  in 
conrlmdiction  to  these  laws.  But  whether  we  sup- 
pose situaiionsand  conjunctures  prepared  fomen, 
fxr  mea  ifor  situations  and  conjunctures,  they  may 
ix:iy  by  the  freedom  of  their  wiU,  against  all  these 
prepar^ions  and  destinations  in  spite  ^of  time, 
pl^ce,  and  circumstance.  But  God  foresaw  that 
they  wbuld  not,  says  the  metaphysician,  and  you 
assert  that  God  may  foresee  future  events  without 

preordaining 


pt^tdsknng'Uktm,    Yes,  fi^resee,  or  ratbwsee, 
as  be  koows  all  the  most  oontingeQt  events  that 
liafppen  in  the  ccmrse  of  his  general  providence, 
imt  not  proiEule  for  particular  cases,    nor  deter- 
mine tbe  existence  ^f  particokr  meni  in  the  man- 
ner  assamed,  without  preoi^aining.    Their  vo- 
luatar^  actions  may  coincide  with  an  unpredes- 
tinafted  state  of  things*     But  that  certain  ideal 
imeii  dioald  come  into  exii^ience  to  perform  these 
vednntary  actions  in  sticfa  an  unpredestinated  con- 
juQctisre  precisely,  is  a  very  evident  predestina- 
tion, and  as  much  a  particular  providence,  as  if 
.these  ^pmitions,  and  these  coi^unctures  bad  been 
j^  effiicts  of  many  miraculons  interpositions. 

sEt  wHlte  of  lattle  service  to  the  scheme  of  par- 
dcdlar  tprovictencqs  to  say,  4)ke  Wolkiston,  that 
tiiere  may  be  iacorpoveal,  at  least  invisible  beings, 
of  intettects  and  pdMvers  snperibr  to  men,  and 
capable  of  mighty  things;  and  that  these  beings 
ttay  be  tbe  ministers  of  God,  and  the  authors  of 
many  of  these  provideaices ;  for  that  there  may 
be,  is  no  proof  that  there  are  such  beings.  To 
affirm,  that  we  stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  intel- 
lectoal  creai^uiss,  would  be  eictr^liefc^y;  and  to 
deny  that  there  may  be  a  chain  of  intelligence, 
tfarou^'Sevieral  systems,  up  from  man,  would  be 
to  codtimdiei  without  reason,  what  reason  and 
analogy  render  very  probable.  That  such  crea- 
;iure8  may  be  theinbabitMits  of  other  planets,  and 
•dispersed  in  these  habitations,  through  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  notion  so  favoured  by  appearances, 
«nd  so  ai^able  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  to 
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the  immensity  of  bis  works,  that  no  reasonabtf 
man  will  reject,  in  the  present  improved  state  of* 
astronomy,  what  some  of  the  most  ancient  astro^ 
nomers  suspected.  But  the  difierence  is  great  be** 
tween  a^dopting  an  opinion  thus  founded,  and  the 
opinions  of  ancient  astrologers,  and  of  the  knai^s 
or  madmen  who  professed  theurgick  ma^ck.  Yet 
these  were  the  fir^t  philosophers  who  invented 
such  beings  as  are  still  assumed.  They  imposed 
them  on  the  east,  and  the  east  has  imposed  them 
on  the  west.  They  were  not  a  little  embarrassed 
about  their  habitations.  They  placed  some  in 
Heaven.  These  were  the  angels,  or  messengers, 
whom  the  Supreme  Being  employed  on  the  most 
important  occasions;  and,  not  to  enter  into  the 
more  perplexed  and  obscure  parts  of  this  doc*^ 
trine,  the  greatest  number  of  than  were  daemons 
and  genii,  who  rambled  about  in  imaginary  spaces^ 
the  intermundia  of  Epicurus,  but  principally  in 
our  atmosphere,  that  they  might  be  at  band  to 
take  care  of  meo  and  to  direct  the  condtu:t  of 
human  affairs.  But  now,  admitting  that  there 
are  such  beings,  and  that  they  are  thus  employed; 
I  would  ask,  do  they  act  by  the  immediate  com* 
mand  of. God,  Or  do  they  not?  If  you,- who 
defend  the  scheme  of  ^rticular  providence^ 
say  that  they  do ;  you  leave  the  matter  just  where 
it  was>  and  God  governs  the  world  no  longer 
by  his  geperal  providence  alone,  but  mediately, 
not  immediately,  by  particular  providences  like- 
wise, so  little  consistent  with  it  that  they  would 
beuseless;  if  they  werie  not  wrought  in  opposilicMi  to 

it, 
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it,  or  to  supply  the  defects  of  it.  If  you  say 
that  they  do  not ;  under  bow  strange  a  government 
do  you  place  mankind,  when  you  give  any  share 
of  it  to  these  beings,  and  suppose  that  they  exer- 
cise it  in  proper  places,  and  according  to  their 
greater  abilities ! 

I  neither  say,  nor  think,  that  divines  mean  to 
blaspheme.     God  forbid   that  I  should  be  as  un- 
charitable as  tbey  are.     But  this  I  say,  that  he 
who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  presumption  and 
profaneness,  and  must  be  much  on  his  guard  to 
avoid  blasphemy.      Consider,   under  one  view, 
their  whole  proceeding.     God  made  the  world, 
they  say,  for  the  sake   of  man,    and  h§  made 
man  only  to  indulge  his  goodness  in  communicat- 
ing bappines  to  so  noble  a  creature.     God  pre- 
serves the  world  be  has  made.     Providence  pre- 
sides over  all  bis  works,  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  principally  ov^r  men,  those  rational  beings 
vvhom  he  has  created  in  his  own  image.    But  this 
providence  is  general,  and,  therefore,  insufficient 
to  answgr  iiU  the   purposes  pf  his  goodness  and 
Justice  in  an  immense  variety  of  contingent  events, 
and  witK  regard  to^  the  merits   aqd  demerits  of 
every  inan.     It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  these, 
ftnd  especially  to  the  last,  thg^t  there  should  be 
particular  providences,  to  take  cj^re  of  rational 
beings  in  every  particular  case,  which  there  are 
not,  and  to  make  a.due  distribution  of  good  and 
evil  aipong  them  constantly,  because  any  one  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  is  incQnsistent  with  God's 
m6rai  attributes,  and   shakes  the  belief  of  his 
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existence.  He  governs,  therefore,  by  particular 
providences,  and  provides  by  them  for  particular 
cases  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  administra** 
tion  of  a  general  providence.  Be  it  so.  All  you 
ask  is  granted.  Are  you  reconciled  to  the  justice 
of  God's  government?  Are  you  satisfied?  By 
no  means,  reply  these  divines,  and  such  theists  as 
WoUaston.  These  particular  providences  are 
exercised  so  rarely,  so  secretly,  or  some  how  or 
other  so  ineffectually,  that  his  government 
continues  liable  to  the  sanje  charge  of  injustice, 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  bis  attributes,  and  to 
the  eternal  reason  of  things,  without  the  help  pf 
an  hypothesis,  which  it  is  but  reasonable  we  should 
make,  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  atheistical 
tribe,  and  to  justify  that  God,  whom  we  accused 
in  concert  with  them,  while  our  alliance  lasted, 
and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  it  extended. 

After  this,  will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to  say, 
that  if  these  men  do  not  blaspheme  directly, 
little  less  than  blasphemy,  pay  blasphemy  itself, 
is  deduced  directly  by  their  allies  from  the  prin-? 
ciples  they  lay  down?  I  will  say  this  at  least, 
that  they  talk  profanely,  and  argue  presump- 
tuously, in  very  devout,  and  sorpetimes  in  very 
modest  terms.  Will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that  these  men  seem  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cod,  what  the  ringleaders  of  faction  are  in  a 
$tate  ?  Men  would  be  angels,  and  we  see  in  Mil- 
ton that  angels  would  be  gods.  The  pretensions 
of  men  are  exorbitant,  yet  all  they  demand  is  pre- 
feqined  to  be  of  right,  and  whatever  falls  short  of 

their 
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their  demands  to  be  a  denial  of  a  right  founded  la 
the  original  institution  of  his  government  by  God ; 
for  of  any  original  contra,ct  or  covenant  betwqw 
him  and  man^  except  that  which  the  Jews  bga^^t 
he  made  with  their  ancestors,  we  never  beards 
Though  divines  talk  sometimes  of  a  covenant, 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  of  grace.  To 
finish  this  allusion^  let  me  add,  that  when  fac^ons 
devise  expedients  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain,  they  are  commonly  such  as 
seem  to  redress^  rather  than  redress>  and  as  mako 
the  sovereign  little  amends  for  all  the  viqlepce 
they  have  offered  to  his  prerogative,  and  for  ajl 
they  bav?  said  and  done  against  himr 

LXIIl. 

It  is  high  time  that  wfi  should  have  recoui^  to 
a  better  authority  than  that  of  man,  to  the  author 
rity  of  God  himself;  that  we  should  consider  how 
he  has  made  us,  and  in  what  circumstances  he 
h^as  placed  us ;  that  we  should  declare  what  he 
has  don^  to  be  agreeable  to  bis  infinite  wisdom, 
and  to  all  his  other  perfections,  because  be  has 
done  it ;  and  that  w^  should  prepare  our  minds 
to  be  grateful  and  resigned*  To  lead  us  then 
into  this  track  of  thought,  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  pha^aomena  of  nature,  the  greatest  and  tbq 
most'minute,  establish  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
and>  therefore,  the  intelligence  of  the  first  Cause, 
by  innumerable  proofs,  which  are  at  all  times  ob«i 
Yious  to  our  senses*  Many  of  these  proofs  amQuot 
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to  geometrical  certainty ;  since  a  multitude  of 
things^  which  might  be  made  in  manners  anc} 
placed  in  positions  almost  infinitei  are  so  made« 
so  plaped,  so  contrived,  that  they  are  visibly  ap- 
propriated tp  the  particular  uses  to  which  they 
serve,  and  to  np  other.  If  the  scheme  of  par- 
ticular providences  was  supported  by  proofs  like 
these,  np  rea^onable  map  could  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  it  But  it  is  not  so  supported.  Jbe  facts  are 
often  wholly  uncertt^in,  or  mingled  iip  with  &bu- 
lous  circumstances,  or  distinguished,  without  rear 
son,  froiq  those  which  happen  upder  the  direction 
of  a  general  providence,  by  superstition  and  arr 
tifice,  so  that  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  particular 
providences  are  in  proportion  as  frequent  as  those 
of  the  reality  of  final  causes.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  affirming  one,  an4  in  not  affirming 
the  other,  while  they  who  affirm  bqth  are  justi- 
fied by  their  proceedings  in  affirming  neither. 
They  affirm  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  often  on 
proofs  which  the  phasnomena  contradict,  and 
which  the  doctrine,  established  independently  of 
them,  does  not  want  They  affirm  that  of  parti- 
cular providences  without  any  proofs  which  the 
phaenopiena  furnish. 

The  two  assumed  propositions  I  have  men- 
tioned so  often,  that  man  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  communication  of  happiness 
to  him  is  the  final  cause  of  his  creation,  are  most 
certainly  false,  as  the  scheme  of  particular  provi- 
dences, that  force  the  laws  of  nature,  is  no  doub^ 
and  as  that  mav  be  m  bf^^fc  snnposes  these  provi- 
dences 
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peaces  exercised  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  theso" 
laws.  That  the  world  is  fitted  in  many  respects 
to  be  the  habitation  of  men,  or  that  men  are  fitted 
for  this  habitation,  is  true.  But  will  it  follow, 
even  from  the  first,  that  the  world,  therefore,  was 
made  for  the  sake  of  man,  any  more  than  it  will 
follow^  that  it  was  made  for  any  other  species  of 
animals,  for  all  of  whom,  according  to  their  seve- 
ral natures,  it  is  equally  well  fitted,  and  for  of  all* 
whom  we  may  believe  on  this  account,  very  rea- 
sonably, that  it  was  made  as  well  as  for  us? 
It  is  as  well  fitted  for  Bownce  as  for  you,  with 
respect  to  physical  nature;  and  with  respect  to 
moral  nature,  Bownce  has  little  to  do  beyond 
Jiearkening  to  the  still  whispers,  the  secret  sug- 
gestions, and  the  sudden  influences  of  instinct. 
Jn  the  works  of  men,  the  most  complicated 
pchemes  produce  very  hardly  and  very  uncertainly 
pne  single  effect.  In  the  works  of  God,  one  sin« 
gie  scheme  produces  a  multitude  of  different  ef- 
fects, and  answers  an  immense  variety  of  purposes. 
Whatever  was  th6  final  cause  of  the  world,  what- 
ever motive  (for  we  must  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men)  the  first  Cause  had  to  create  it,  which 
motive  could  not  arise  firom  any  thing- without 
himself,  and  must  be,  therefore,  resolved  into  his 
mere  will;  we  conceive  easily,  that' Infinite  Wis- 
dom, which  determined,  and  Infinite  Power,  which 
'i^ecuted  the  plan  of  the  universe,  had  some  se- 
condary, some  inferior  regard  in  making  this  and 
every  other  planet,  to  all  the  creatures  ih^t  were 
tQ  inhabit  them,  though  neither  any  of  these  crea- 
tures, nor  all  of  thern^  were,  in  a  proper  sense, 

the 
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tbe  final  causes  for  which  these  planets  were 
(rcated.  When  we  look  down  on  other  aniaaals. 
^e  disoern  a  distance,  but  a  very  measurable  dis-* 
t^nce,  between  us  and  them.  When  we  look  up 
to  our  common  Creator,  the  distance  is  immea* 
curable,  for  it  is  infinite.  In  the  first  view,  as 
^*e  have  some  superiority,  we  are  ready  to  claim 
a  preference  dup  tq  us  over  them.  But  in  the 
second,  and  relatively  to  God,  we  can  boast  of  no 
such  claim*  As  the  distance  is  infinite  from  them, 
00  it  is  from  us,  to  him ;  for  there  are  no  degrees 
of  more  or  less  in  infinitet 

This  reflej:tion  alone  should  have  kept  philoso^ 
phers  within  the  bounds  of  modesty..  But  neither 
this  reflection,  nor  1^  great,  many  oth^,  which  iu* 
waird  consciousness  and  outward  observation  sug-^ 
gestj,  have  been  able  to  do  it.  No  men  have  rea-^ 
sojped  so  dogmatically  about  the  divine  nature 
and  perfections,  nor  have  supposed  them  so  much 
on  a  level  with  human  conceptions,  as  the  philo- 
sophers and  divines  who  have  talked  the  most,  and 
the  most  inconsistently  by  consequence,  of  their 
incomprehensibility.  Soipe  of  the  heathens  as-^ 
sorted  the  soul  of  man  to  be  a  participation  of 
the  divinity,  or  an  emanation  from  it«  Christians 
have  been  very  little  more  modest.  St,  Austin 
taught,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  tbe  highest  of 
(seated  beings,  and  that  there  is  nothing  superior^ 
except  the  Creator  himself:  ^nd  the  phllqsophers 
we  speak  of  here  teach,  that  God's  manner  of 
knowing,  a  secret  as  impenetrable  as  his  manner 
of  being,  is  tbe  same  as  ours,  that  he  knows  by 
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ideaSf  and  that  without  them  he  could  ncH  have 
jDade,  nor  could  govern,  what  he  has  mad^*.  Xh^ 
vaiaity  of  being  rational,  a  title  they  ascribe  to 
God  as  well  as  to  man,  turns  their  heads.     3ut 
what  is  their  rationality  ?     The  first  principles  of 
f^U  their  knowledge  are  not  common  to  God  and 
them,  but  to  thein  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field;.* 
The  improvements  they  make,  on  the  same  prie- 
ciples,   beyond  their  fellow  creaturesi,  are  owiu^ 
to  this,  that  they  Have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more 
intellectual  faculties  than  the  others^  as  the  others 
have  better,  and,  perhaps,  mpre  corporeal  senses 
than  tliey  have.    The  reason  of  this  difference 
seems  to  be,  that  such  improven}ent$  in  know« 
Jedge  are  necessai'y  to  the  well  being  af  men,  to 
their  station,  and  to  their  destination,  as  are  not 
pecessary  to  those  of  other  aniipals^    This  reason 
will  appear,  I  think,  true,  if  we  consider  that  as 
far  as  these  io^provements  are  necessary  to  the 
purposes  J  have  mentioned,  they  are  easy ;  the 
Icndwledge  we  acquire  by  them  is  real,  and  ration- 
ality is  a  perfection  in  our  nature:  whereas  io 
proportion  to  the  attempts  we  make  to  cariy 
them  beyond  this  point,   they  grow  harder  and 
harder,   our  knowledge  grows  less  and  less  real, 
till  it  tern^inates  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  mani* 
fest  errour,  and  this  very  rationality  becomes  an 
imperfection  in  our  nature,  or  gives,  as  it  gave  to 
Cotta,  a  pretence  to  call  it  so. 
This  might  be  illustrated  by  raaqy  examples, 

by 
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by  that  of  religion  particularly.  Man  is  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  social  creature^  made  to  know  and 
to  adore  his  Creator,  to  discover  and  to  Obey  his' 
will,  to  conform  himself,  not  to  an  imaginary  ab* 
slract  reason  of  things,  but  to  that  reason  which 
results  from  his  own  constitution,  and  from  the 
constitution  of  the  System  to  which  he  belongs, 
whereby  many  things  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  no  way  obligatory  on  other  animals,  cease  to 
be  indifferent,  and  are  obligatory  on  him.  Thus  far 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  duties  of  It  are 
Asy  to  be  known ;  and  if  the  one  were  known, 
and  the  other  known  and  practised  only  thus  far, 
it  would  have,  in  great  measure  at  least,  it's 
genuine  effect.  Batmen  have  not  been  content 
with  this  knowledge.  Artificial  theology  and  su- 
perstition have  perplexed  the  principles,  and 
overloaded  the  duties  of  it,  till  it  is  grown  uniateU 
ligible,  and  in  many  instances  impracticable,  or 
unfit  to  be  practised. 

Greater' powers  of  reason,  and  means  of  know-, 
ledge  have  been  measured  out  to  us  than  to  other 
animals,  that  we  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  su- 
perior purposes  of  our  destination,  whereof  re- 
ligion is,  no  doubt,  the  chief.  The  elevation 
and  preeminence  of  our  species  consist  in  the 
former  alone.  But  though  they  are  great,  they 
do  not  take  us  out  of  the  class  of  animality  i  a,nd 
the  metaphysician,  who  fancies  himself  wrapped  up 
in  pure  intellect,  and  even  abstracted  from  his 
material  part,  will  feel  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
?Qar  out  in  a  fit  of  the  stone.     I  am  far  frooi 

thinking 
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tbinkkig  the  condition  of  mankind  astinhappjfiis 
the  same  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  world 
was  made  for  the  ^ake  of  man,  and  man  merely 
to  have  happiness  communicated  to  him,  represedt 
it  to  be.  But  yet  I  am  persuaded^  and  so  must 
every  man  be  who  is  capable  df  reflection,  that 
his  condition  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  is,  if  the  hypothesis  of  these  men  had  beeo 
true.  In  short,  without  regard  to  the  exaggera* 
tions  of  the  .elder  Pliny,  who  makes  the  human 
state  as  despicable  as  he  can,  we  shall  find  suf* 
ficieiit  reason  to  say  on  our  own  observation  df 
the  progress  of  human  life,  and  not  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  it  only,  how  mad  are  men  when 
they  entertain  such  high  opinions  of  their  own 
eI#valion,  and  think  themselves  born  to  be  proud  ! 
*'  Heu  dementiam  ab  his  initiis  existimantium  ad 
*^  superbiam  se  genitos  *  ! 

LXIVt 

Through:  God  does  not  govern  the  world  by 
particular  providences,  and  though  it  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  what  Infinite  Wisdom  has  establish- 
ed that  he  should,  yet  we  are  not,  nor  lias  man- 
kind ever  been  without  God,  and  the  evident 
marks  of  his  Providence  in  the  world.  Look 
back,  as  far  as  history  and  tradition  give  you  any 
light.  Consider  the  present  course  of  things  in 
the  physical  and  moral  systems.    Which  way  i^od- 

_^  ^  ♦  PHn.L.7. 

ver 


ver  yovL  tupn  yourself,  you  .will  meet  ^4th  Ciodl^ 
^'  Deuin  videbis  occurreptem  tibi  */•  and  may 
raay  to  the  divine  what  the  godd  oiao^  whom  So^ 
crates  mentions  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Historyf,  said 
to  the  philosopher:  my  book  is  the  iiaY;urQ  of 
things^  which  is  always  at  band  when  I  am  desl- 
.rous  to  read  the  words  of  God;  ^*  mens  liber,  O 
/'  philosophe,  est  natura  reriimi  quae  quidem 
/'  praesto  est^  quoties  Dei  ver/ba  l^re  Kbueriu" 
.What  we  read  in  that  book  is  Hndpubjt^dly.tbe 
word  of  God^  ^nd  in  that  we  shall  iiod  do  foun- 
dation for  a  schf^ipQ,  like  this,  of  pt^Ftiq^lar  pro- 
.▼ideuce;.  We  shall  find  tha,t  the  icourse  of  tbiags 
lias  been  always  the  ;same.;  thatiUdrlioDal  v:jrtiie 
aad  national  vice  hav^  produced  ua(iooal  happi- 
•ness  and  national  misery  in  a  due  propprikM^  and 
are,  by  consequence,  the  grea^  sanctions^,  as  it  is 
said  above,  of  the  law  of  uaxure.  We  SlmU  £ml 
that  these  sanctions  are  sufficient,  in  terrorem,  to 
the  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  that  the  punish- 
ment of  individuals  ii^left  to  the  discipline  of  those 
Jaws,  whicK every  society  makps  for, it's, own  sake, 
^and  which  are  suggested  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  prevent,  by  private  punishments,  the  growth 
of  publick  oiisfortunes.  We  shall  find,  .that  h% 
who  niade,  preserves  the  world,  and  governs  it  on 
the  same  principles,  and  according  to  the  same 
invariable  laws  which  he  imposed  at  first.  Inva- 
riable they  are,  no  doubt :  and  that  difif  rence  of 
events,  which  ^ives  occasion  to  the  distinction  ^ 

•  Sen.  de  Bcnef.  L.  4, 
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0rdiiiary  and  extraordinary,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  natirral  effect  of  them.  Comets,  nay  eclipses^ 
were  thought  to  be  extraordinary  apparitions,  that 
portended  extraordinary  events,  till  experieiicli 
and  observation  made  them  familiar,  and  astfond^ 
mers  began  to  calculate  their  returns. 

The  laws  we  speak  of  ai^  so  truly  invariat^e, 
that  the  tome  face  of  nature  and  the  same  eotrrse 
of  things  have  been  preserved  from  the  first,  in 
Heaven  and  on  Earth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  generar  Providence.    The  celestiad  bodies 
moved   in  the  same    order  five  or   ten  thou* 
sand    year$  ago   that    they   move   now.     ThA 
inanimate  'parts  of  our  globe,  the  vegetable  and 
tbe  aniitial  world,  have  been  constituted,  main-  , 
lained,  and  propagated  in  the  same  manner';  'and 
whatever  differences  the  most  ancient  patriarchs^ 
or  the  first  of  men,  if  they  were  to  come  ihtd 
life  again,  might  find  in  the  works  of  airt,  they 
would  find  none   in  those  of  nature :    so  that 
when  a  great  philosopher  says,  that  Adam  would 
£nd  a  new  world,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  first  of  men  would  find  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  old  one  discovered,  as  we  say  that  Colum- 
btisfound  a  new  world  when  he  discovered  Ame- 
tica.      These  laws,  though  they  are  invariable, 
are  general  too,  and  fis  such  they  admit  of  much 
contingency.     Matter,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  pure- 
ly passive,  can  act  no  otherways  than  it  is  acted 
4ipon  according  to  the  first  impressions  of  motion 
tiiat  were  given  by  the  first  mover,  and  is,  there- 
fore, less  liable  to  contingency,    because  more 
y  V  immediately, 
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iminedialelyi  and  more  absolutely  under  the  Itt^ 
fluence  of  those  laws,  by  which  the  motion  of  it^ 
the  first  of  second  causes,  is  continued.    The  first 
gleams  of  thought  appear  in  our  animal  systeai^ 
aad  with  them  the  powers  of  willing,  and  of  be-« 
ginning  motion.    Thought  improves,  and  the  ex-^ 
encise  of  these  powers  grows  ^nore  frequent,  and 
more  considerable  as  the  system  rises.   As  it  rises, 
therefore^  there  is  more  room  for  contingency  of 
events  tinder  the  general  and  invariable  laws  im- 
posed on  the  whole  kind,  or  on  the  particular 
species.     But  in  no  species  is  there  so  much  rooai 
of  this  sort  as  in  the  human.    Other  animals  seem 
to  act  more  agreeably  to  the  laws,  each  of  his 
<Mf  n  nature,  and  more  uniformly  than  man,  by 
thftt  secret  determination  of  the  will,  which  is 
knowable  only  by  it's  efieets^  like  every  other 
Jcind  of  force,  which  we  call  instinct,  and  which 
may  answer  in  natural  influences,  to  what  the 
divines  call  grace  in  those  that  they  suppose  to  be 
sttpernaturai.     This  influence,  whatever  it  be,  is^ 
I  think,  more  extensive    and  more  durable  ia 
other  animals  than  in  us.     It  serves  them  in  more 
particulars,  and  seems  to  have  the  sole  direction 
of  their  conduct  through  life.     It  has,  at  leasts 
the  principal  direction,  even  in  those  of  them  in 
whom  we  perceive  some  glimmerings  of  rational!* 
ty,  and  some  partial  indications  of  moral  nature* 
But  now  in  man,  instinct  does  not  more  thao 
point  out  the  rudiments  of  the  law  of  his  nature* 
Reason  does,  or  should  do  the  rest.     Reason,  in- 
str^ted  by  experience,  showl  the  law,  and  the 

sanctions 
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of  it  uoiform  a»  ifae  law;  fbr  in  aH  the  ages  of  the 

»£nt  worlds  and  among  all  the  soeieties  of  men,  tfaet 

steoij  imU  being  or  the  ill  beiftg  of  these  societies,  and 

{ be'  therefore  of  all  mankind,  has  borne  a  constatltf 

leei  proportion  to  the  observation  pr  neglect  of  it» 

•  d  OoA  has  given  to  his  hufnan  creatures  the  mate- 

m  rklaof  physical  and  moral  happiness,   if  I  may 

QCjQ  say  so,  in  the^  physical  and  moral  constitotioit  of 

m  &ings.     He  has  given  them  faculties  and  powers 

icoli  necessary  to  edleet  and  apply  these  materials^ 

roi  Mid    to    carry   on    the    work,    of  which  rca- 

0  son  is  the  architect,  as  fiir  as  these  materials,  these 
3<ii!  faculties,  these  powers,  and  the  skill  of  this  ar* 
ajj  cbftect  admit.  This  the  Creator  has  done  for  us* 
^j  What  we  shall  do  for  ourselves  he  has  left  to  the 
oH  freedom  of  our  elections  ;  for  freewill  seems  scr 
£  essential  to  rational  beings,  that  I  presume  we 
i:  cannot  conceive  any  such  to  be  without  it,  though 
f  we  easily  conceive  them  to  be  restrained  in  the 

e^iecution  of  wbatthey  will.    This  plan  is  that  of 

j  divine  wisdom;  and  whatever  our  iniaginatfons 

sf  ^*y  fi^^gg^st,  we  know  nothing  more  particular, 

i:  and,  indeed,  nothing  at  all  more  of  the  constitu- 

^  tionf  and  order  of  the  human  system,  nor  of  the 

3  dispensations  of  Providence,  than  this. 

,  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  men  have  been  every 

,  where  intent  to  procure  to  themselves  all  the 

^  physical    comforts    of   life,    and    solicitous    to- 

^  defend     themselves    against    all    the    physical 

evils.     In  the  first,  they  have  succeeded  every' 

1  where  so  well,  that  they  enjoy,  not  only  the  ne- 
^  cessaries  and  comforts,  but  the  luxuries  of  life^; 

Vou  VIIL  A  A  for 
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&r  there  is  the  luxury  of  the  Scythiails  Mf 
iveil  as  of  the  Sybari^esy  ^f  Americans  as  weit  as 
Ettropeapsi'  aad  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  of  the 
palace.  In  the.secoad,  as  in  the  first,  and  ii» 
every  huiin#n  kiventioQ  aad  institution,  there  is 
something  that  is  ifnperfeet,  something  that  falls 
short  of  the  end  that  we  propose,  by  defect  of 
knowledge,  or  by  defect  of  power.  Bui  even  io. 
this,  the  success  of  mankind  has  been  gFeat; 
since  they,  have  found  means  universally,  even, 
the  most  savage  have  found  them,  to  prevent  or 
to  cure  many  of  those  physical  evils,,  to  whi^h  they, 
stand  ejcposed,  and  to  alleviate  those  which  they 
can  neither  prevent  nor  cure^  This  has  been; 
done  variously  and  by  slow  degrees,  but  it  has 
always  been  doing,  and  distempiers  were  cured 
and  many  physical  .evils  averted,  before  the  great 
improvements*  of  experimental  philosophy  were 
made.  They  are  so,  even  now,  in  countries 
where  these  improvements  were  never  heard  of. 
Agreeably  to  tke  same  plan,  moral  good  has. 
been  promoted,  .moral  evil  has  been  restrained, 
and  the  general  state  of  mankind  has  been  great? 
ly  improved  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
other;  though  in  this  respect  many  move  and- 
more  frequent  contingencies  are  to  be  guarded 
against  than  in  the  other,'  because  they  arise  in 
the  moral  system  frotn  the  most  uncertain  priaici- 
pie  imaginably,  the  free  will  of  man:  and  in  the 
other  they,  ape  such  ^^ilpne  as  certain  laws  and  aa 
established  order  of  things  admit.  Physical  con- 
tingencies ^re  raiher  apparent  than  real.  Bat 
moral   contingencies  are  very  real,  and  yet  are 

suanJ^d 
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guarded  against  so  well,  and  the  principles  and 
practice  of  morality  are  so  well  maintained  in  the 
several  societies  of  men,  that  they  produce  no  great 
disorders  in  these,  and  there  are  on  the  whole 
vastly  more  innocent  than  guilty  persons. 

LXV. 

1  AM  not  unacquainted  with  the  various  re^ 
finements  of  ingenious  men,  about  the  freedoni 
of  the  human  will.  Some  of  them  have  assumed 
it  to  be  a  freedom  from  external  compulsion  only, 
and  not  internal  necessity.  Others  have  assumed 
it  to  be  a  freedom  from  both ;  and  there  are 
those  who  assign  not  only  freedom  to  the  will,  but 
a  natural  indifference,  which  is  not  excited  to 
choose,  because  an  object  is  agreeable  antecedent- 
ly to  the  choice,  but  chooses  for  the  pleasure  it 
finds  in  choosing,  and  makes  the  object  agreeable 
by  this  choice  *.  The  first  seem  to  me  to  leave 
neither  contingency,  nor  virtue,  nor  vice  in  the 
world.  They  establish  a  universal  necessity,  of 
one  sort  at  least.  The  last  seem  to  me  to  trans* 
fer  in  some  sort  to  man,  what  belongs  to  God. 
There  is  an  agent,  no  doubt,  who  makes  things 
good  and  agreeable  by  choosing  them,  and  who  is 
not  determined  to  his  choice  ab  extra,  by  any 
preekistent  goodness  in  objects.  But  this  agent 
is  not  tHat  passive  creature  man,  who  acts,  when 
he  does  act,  according  to  the  contingent  impres* 

*  See  King  de  Orig.  Mali. 
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ftions  of  outward  oi^tB  on  bi«n,  or  accQirdiag'tit 
those  reiBOte  objecta  which  his  iupaginadioii  repre^ 
sents  to  hitn ;  for  ia  \^s.  scene  alone,  acid  a  lairge 
one  it  k,  free  will  doie$,  aad  I  Stuppose  0^.9,  extr 
ercise  itsel£  The  aepond  opiiwa  i^  SA  evidently 
true,  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  would  have  been 
liable  to  any  contradiction,  if  philosophers  had 
not  done  in  this  case,  what  they  do  in  many,  if 
|h9y  ha(J  pot  rendered  wlj.at  is  clear,  obscure  by 
^x^ana^tion^,  and.  what,  is  Certain,  problematicaj 
by  ^ngraftraents. 

Into  these  subtile  ?in,d  perplexed  disquisitions  J 
jiave,  no  design  to  enter  vithtbem.  ]I5  write  to 
jp,u,^  and  for  you, ;  and  you  would  think  yourself 
Jittle  obliged  to  uie,  if  I  took  the  pains  of  explajnipg 
in  prose,  wh^atyou  would  not  think  it;  necessa^  to 
ej^plain  in  verse,  ancj  in  the  chara^t^r  of  ?.,  poetical 
philosopher,  who  may  dw^ll  in.  generalities.  But 
^side  tliia,^!  have  another  reason,  which  would 
lijreigh  wit;h  me  09  eyery  otb^r  as  well  ^s  on  this 
Qccasion.  I  fear  to  go  out  of  ^)y  depth,  in  sound- 
ing i^maginary  fords,,  l^hat  are  real^  gulfs,,  ancj 
Vfhercio  nxany  pf  the  tallest  philospphers  h^ve  been 
drpw,ned,  vrhile  none  of  the^i,  ever  got  over  tg 
ilie  science  they  bad  in  view,  ^ere  even  Lpck^ 
t^hat;  caujio^s  philosopher,  was  Ipst;^  and  here 
they  vhp.  bave  foUowed  and  rented  him,  lik^ 
those  who  ^ent  before  th^m  ajl,  ha^ve  sucjceed^ 
PQ  better,  so  true  is  the  saying  of  Moi>iagne,^ 
^yhen  men  attempt  to  carry  knowledge  far, 
*'  tout  linit  dans  I'^bloiiissenient,"  the  sight  is 
dazzled;  and  nothing  is  se^n  dearly* 

Instead 
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InsMd  of  consulting  these  writers,  therefori?, 
Jtt  us  consult  ourselves.     Lkl  us  at  least  attend 
id  Ihem  nb  filrther,  than  Our  inward  rieflectioa 
and  out  intuitive  knowlbdge  confirm  their  opr- 
|lions«     The  jnaierial  world  is  an  immense  scene. 
Numbers  of  men,  arid  numbers  of  ages  have  beeh 
elibpiby^d  to  acquire  knowledge ;  and,  where  this 
iiais  fjJlen  short,  to  thak^  hypotheses,  soriietimes 
iisrful  concerning  the  constitution  of  it,  and  the 
Jaws  according  to  which  bodies  act  on  bodies,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
No  man's  experience  can  instruct  him  sufficiently 
in    this   science,    even    for    the    most  ordinary 
tises  of  life.     Every  one  must  lean  on  that  xff 
others,    the  illiterate  tJniversally,   and  the  most 
learned  in  many  parts ;  since  no  on6  of  thetn  i^ 
aWe  to  embrace  and  cultivate  alike  the  whole. 
But  krrowled^  of  the  intellectual  ^orld  is  more 
^nfined  a%  t<5  the  principles  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
ites  donfined  ks  to  the  persons  equally  capable  of 
ijtfcqulriiig  ail  the  real  knbwlfedge,  that  is  to  be  ac- 
iquired  about  it     I  say  real  knowledge ;  becausfe 
hypotliteses,  which  irfe  often  admitted  very  reatson- 
Ably  kM  very  usefully  in  one  case,  have  no  pre- 
tence l6  be  admitted  in  the  other.     Physical  hy-^ 
pdtheses,  which  go  beyond  knowledge,   but  ire 
founded  on  it,  may  be  admitted,  not  only  because 
we  riitet  uccept  probabilfty  for  certainty  ort  man^ 
occasiohs  always,  but  becatise  wh6n  we  aecept  it 
in  theie  easais,  \^6  accept  it,  as  it  were,  pro  inte- 
rim.  .  None  of  the  phaenomena  stand  in  opposi* 
ItoA  to  Jhe  presfent  probability,  and  they  lie  open 
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to  future  discoveries ;  so  that  by  the  same  means, 
by  which  we  attain  to  this  probability^  we  rnay 
attain  hereafter  to  certainty,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  former  can  be  convicted  of  no  erreun 
The  hypotheses  of  metaphysicians  are  very  diflbr** 
ent  from  these.  They  are  often  framed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  phsBnomeqa :  and  if  they  are 
so  once,  they  must  be  so  always ;  for  the  phssno^ 
mena  are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same,  no  new 
ones  arise,  and  there  are  no  means  of  further  dis- 
coveries. The  pbffinomena  of  our  intellectual  sys- 
tem lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  for  the  whole  system 
is  within  us,  and  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyeis  in* 
vard  to  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  it.  Moral 
philosophers  may  draw  different  corollaries  from 
the  known  operations  of  the  mind,  determinations 
of  the  will,  and  motives  of  human  actions:  but 
nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  attempts  of 
metaphysicians,  to  show  by  tedious  abstract  rea- 
soning, what  the  internal  phtenomena  in  them- 
selves are,  instead  of  appealing  to  our  intuitive 
conscious  knowledge  of  them.  They  would  not 
be  a  jot  more  ridiculous,  if  they  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate, most  philosophically,  to  a  man  whose 
eyes  are  open,  what  those  objects  are  which  he 
sees  or  may  see,  at  a  due  distance,  and  through  9^ 
proper  medium, 

I  have  said  something  here  and  there  in  these 
Minutes,  already,  concerning  the  principles  of  our 
moral  system,  in  order  to  show  how  it  may  be^ 
and  how  it  has  been  improved,  and  to  justify  the 
Providence  of  God  on  this  hn^,  as  well  as  on  that 
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of  our  physical  sy^em.  ''In' this  place,  let  it  be 
observed  to  the  same  purpose  again,   thatj   al» 
though  the  human  will  be  free  from  external  com* 
ptalsion  and' internal  necessity^  yet  it  is  liable  to 
be  determined  often  by  sensible  and  intellectual 
affections;  for  I  shall  not  make  the  distinetioti 
Seneca  makes^   between  aHeetions  and  the  pD*ih^ 
€ipia  prasludeiitia  affectibus.    I  am  conscious  that 
this  is  so,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  deter- 
piined  too  ofteUj  in  coniplilknce  with  mfy  appetite^ 
atid  in  fiivour  of  pleasure,  tegardiess  of  happiness, 
not  only  against  my  reason  in  general,  -but  against 
the  imrmedi^te,  the  instantaneous  aet  of  my  un^- 
derstandiiig :  as  I  am  likewise  conscious  that  I 
hBvjB  Aea^etmiwd  sometimes,   and  ^  I  wish  I  had 
done  so  mueh  oftener,  in  compliance  with  my  rea* 
^on,  and  in  favour  of  happiness,  not  only  against 
fny  appetite,  but  against  my  appetite. excited  by 
an  immediate  object.    lam  riot  more*cer^in  that 
I  exist,  than  I  am  that  all  this  is  true :  and  sitic€ 
it  is  true  of  me,  I  conclude  that  it  is  so,  in  some 
degree  or  other,  of  all  mankind.     Now,  aniidst 
the  contingencies  that  must  arise  from  this  con*- 
«titution  of  every  individual,  in  the  complicated 
affairs  of  this  life,  and  in  that  diversity  of  rela?- 
tions  in  which  he  stands,  I  need  not  go  about  to 
prove,  that  the  odds  will  be  always  ou  the  side  of 
appetite,  from  which  affections  arise,  as  affections 
grow   up  afterward  into  passions,   which  reason 
cannot  quite  subdue  in  the  strongest  minds,  and 
by  which  she  is  perpetually  subdued  in  the  weak- 
Ifsu     Had  the  alUwise  CreatQr  implanted  in  every 
A  ii  4  man 
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tuan  ft  moral  sewei  which  sia^y  be  aeiiuired  to 
some  sort  by  long  habits  of  virtuCi  and  the  waraith 
of  true  philosophical  devotion^  buc  which  Jt  jif 
whiottical  to  a^snix^  to  bo  natural;  h«4  bo  do» 
more,  had  he  determiaed  flion  to  the  praecioe  of 
virtue^  as  he  has  to  the  pre^rvatioo  of  i^r  bo* 
VHS^  by  irresistible  iHstinct;  or  had  hoappoiot^ft 
particular  providersce^  for  particutsr  uMh  to  aalaki 
them  good  snd  to  rewfird  them  for  bokig  $ot 
there  would  havo  beoa  io  the  freedom  of  biuosii 
will  00  chsoce  for  iiQQMFality,  or  ratbor  this  flt» 
dom  would  have  been  takoo  fraaa  us  in  all  ocosf^ 
rences  of  a  moral  nature,  by  the  internal  oedssfii^ 
pf  suoh  an  instinct,  or  the  externiil  com^^ton  «( 
such  providences.  But  no  ow  of  these  metbof^ 
which  selfsuificient  philosophers  ha? e  (bou^t  it 
v:ecessary  that  God  should  take  to  wt^vp  th# 
fnoral  happiness  of  fiaankipd,  by  secpring  io  a4 
events  the  morality  of  individuals^  b^s  appefired 
Mpsssary  to  tbe  purposes  of  Pivinf  Wisdom*  f^ 
is  plain  by  tbe  whole  couf se  pf  God  s  providepce^ 
that  be  regards  his  hMmim  creatures  collectively, 
iH>t  individually,  how  worthy  soever  ov^ry  one  of 
them  deems  himself  to  1)6  a  particular  objetx  of 
tbe  divine  care.  He  has  given  them  indifferently) 
and  in  common,  the  means  of  arriving  ^t  happi*- 
siess  in  their  morale  9s  in  their  pbyeioal  states 
and  has  left  it  to  them  to  improve  these  mean^ 
that  they  may  obtain  this  end. 

In  this  respect  he  has  dealed  with  them  alike  ¥^ 
both.  But  tbe  progre9$  of  these  infiprovements  is 
very  dififerent.    I(  gpes  from  ipdividiuals  tp  col? 
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lective  bodks  in  .one  ca3e,  and  from  collective 
bodies  to  individuals  in  the  other.  Particular 
men  have  made  discoveries,  and  invented  arts  be* 
Deficial  to  the  whole  species.  The  generality  has 
adopted  them.  Their  iaimediate  utility  has  main* 
taioed  them  in  practice, '  and  appetite  and  reason 
have  Conspired  to  set  the  undivided  force  of  sfel(- 
love  ou  their  side.  But  our  improvements.in  m6^ 
rality  have  always  bad,  and  n^ust  always  have  « 
very  diSigrent  projgress.  Some  few  particular  men 
VNty  discover,  explain,  and  press  upon  others,  by 
advice  aad  example,  the  moral  obligations  that 
ure  incumbent  on  all.  This  alone  wilt  have  little 
lefiect,  and  our  inoral  state  will  be  little  improved 
by  it.  This  improvement  therefore,  in  tbem^ 
i»elves  and  in  others^  is  not  trusted  to  the  reason 
0(  particular  men,  It  is  a  principal  object  of  the 
imiversal  reason  of.  mankind.  For  this  purpow 
goverameiiits^  have  beea  instituted,  laws  have  beem 
jnade,  dustbrns  Imlvc  been  estaUished,  childnr* 
bave  beet)  traioed  up  to  ibei'ality  by  education 
and  m^n  have  beeo  deterred  from  immorality  by 
various  punisbmefils,  whioh  humab  justice  iaflieta* 
When  these  means  are  employed  eflectually  in 
smy  society  of  men,  the  moral  state  of  that  society 
is  happy.  When  tbey  are  eaftployed  ineffectuaHy, 
tvhich  must  be  always  the  faijdt  oi  ihoee  to  whom 
government  is  oNtimitted,  theetaleof  tbatsoeie^ 
|s  Quserable.  Individuals  are  the  Ejects  of  faii>» 
I^NUi  justice :  societies  of  saeo  of  divint;  justice* 
li^heo  the  former  is  n<!^t  exercised,  efiectu^lly,  ihe 
latter  '}»;  and  no  pbysieai  cwsea.  produce  theit 

effecti 
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effects  more  natardlly,  nor  more  surely,   than  ge* 
neral  deprayky  produces  general  misery. 

•  •  •  t 

Such  is  the  Gonstkaiion  of  things,  and  such 
the  divine  ceconomy  in  the  government  of  noan* 
kind.  God  has  given  us  the  desire  of  happiness 
and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it  He  has  given 
OS  fiiculties  safiieient  to  discover  and  to,  improve 
these  meatuL  What  could  we  ask  more  of  j»  be» 
neficent  Creatoi;?  Let  us  adore  bis  goodnesi 
land  his  justice,  (if  we  will  ascribe  our  ideai  or 
'  mcM^I  attributes  to  him)  as  wett  as  bis  wisdom 
and  his  power.  Let  us  give  him  thanks  for  be* 
atowing  existence  upon  us,  in  the  system  to  ivbich 
.we  belong;  while  profane  antitbeistical  writers 
refuse  to  own,  that  be  hiniself  exists,  unless^  there 
Im^  another.  Our  state,  in  this  world,  is  a  state 
not  of  pure  but  of  mixed  happiness.  As  we  are 
miaterial  beings,  we  are  subject  to  generation  and 
corruption,  and  to  many  physical  evils  that  arise 
necessarily  from  this  constitution.  As  we  are  in- 
tellectual beings,  but  endovied  with  very  imperfect 
intelUgeoce^  we  are  liable  to  much  errour^  and  to 
many  moral  evils,  that  arise  from  hence,  and  that 
we  bring  on  one  another.  If  this  were  our  case, 
without  any  thing  more,  the  human  state  woukl 
be  very  deplorable  indeed :  and  that  it  is  our  case 
we  should  be  induced  to  think,  if  we  gave  credit 
to  the  partial  repcesentatj^ops  of  divines   and 
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atheists ;  one  of  whom  defame^  and  the  other 
deny,  the  Supreme  Being.  But  our  own  exiieri* 
ence,  our  own  reflections,  and,  above  all,  the  ex^ 
cellent  writings  of  those  who  apply  natural  philo-* 
Sophy  to  icontirm  and  improve  natural  religion, 
will  lead  us  to  God,  by  sensible  demonstrations, 
much  more  strongly  than  the  others  can  lead  qs 
from  him  by  metaphysical  jargon,  and  theological 
declamation.  In  short,  however  mixed,  and  how« 
ever  moderate  the  general  happiness  of  mankind 
may  be,  it  is  real  animal  happiness:  and  he  who 
affirms  absolute  EU>nexistence  preferable  to  exist- 
ence in  such  a  state  as  ours,  like  the  persons  Pliny 
alleges*',  ^^qui  non  nasci  optimum  censerent,  aut 
**  quam  ocissim^  aboleri,"  scarcely  deserves  aa 
answer.  Let  philosophers  carry  on  this  dispute 
as  long  as  they  please,  it  must  always  terminate  iq 
a  question  not  hard  to  resolve;  *'  whether  it  was 
**  most  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to 
*^  make  the  world  and  man  as  they  are  made;  or 
•*  to  make  the  former  a  wheel  unfit  to  roll  in  it's 
^*  place,  in  the  great  machine  of  the  universe, 
'^  and  the  latter  a  creature  so  superior  to  his  ac^ 
'*  tual  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings,  that 
^'  this  rank  must  have  been  void,  and  the  scal^ 
**  imperfect?" 

That  there  are  other  material  iiuelligent  crea<» 
tares,  inhabitaiits  of  other  planeti^,  wfe  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  and  uoqe  to  doubt.  As  they 
juay  be  superior  to  us  in  their  nature  and  objects^ 

•  N^|.Hist.f^7. 
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in  tbeir  sisveral  degrees  less  unworthy  of  the  cUvmC 
Hiuniiicencev  so  their  happiness  may  be  gr^tef 
than  ours.  Yet  these  creatures^  even  the  noblesi 
€^  thern^  must  be  liable  to  some  inconvenietieieft 
at  least,  both  physical  aiid  moral.  Angels  and  * 
^mrified  saints^  who  are  said  to  live  with  God, 
•ad  therefore  above  the  reach  of  those  effects  of 
tealter  and  motion,  which  are  feltin  other  systems^ 
can  be  i^o^e  exempt  from  the  first :  and  wbbthe^ 
these  beings,  who  arc  finite  still,  however  glorj* 
lied,  can  be  exempt  from  the  latter,  theology  must 
iletermine ;  it  is  not  an  object  of  common  s«nse* 
Nay  theology  has  already  determined  it,  ia  thfe 
ease  of  those  angels  and  archangels,  who  were 
driven  from  Heaven  for  their  ambition  anrd  rebel* 
iion  against  God.  Some  divines  there  are^  who 
assume,  that  the  expulsion  of  these  superior  beings 
made  room  for  Inen;  that  the  Earth  is  a  nursery 
for  Heaven;  to  which  the  elect,  a  competei&t  mini- 
i;er  of  whom  will  be  completed  before  the  isnd  tff 
the  world,  are  to  be  admitted :  and  that  as  cre&« 
lures  of  a  lower  class  are  encouraged  to  bett^t 
their.  Cottdition  by  a  right  use  of  their  faculties, 
accordiDg  to  this  oeconomy,  so  those  of  a  higheV, 
the  highest  of  'created  beings,  Are  deterred  ffoih 
the  abuse  of  theirs.  They  may  abuse  these  facuT- 
lies  then :  and  there  may  be  moral  evil,  eveti  m 
Heaven*,  But  however  all  this  may  be,  since  inv 
finite  Wisdom  designed,  tliat  there  should  1)e  vav 
rious  orders  of  imdtectci^l  beings  in  the  pkn  ]0f 
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the  uBivenspe,  ^ilfei^AUy  placed,  diffefenrty  consti- 
tuted, md  SQin^  superior  to  others ;  ii  will  follow^ 
that  nothing  can  b/d  mpr^  ab$jur4  than,  t^:  com- 
p^lnts  ^f;  dr^atujfe^,  who  are  ifl  Q«yB  of  these  of^r 
^ers,  tihat  t^ey  are  n^ot  in  anQtbef»  if^  in  «rath» 
th^^  are  any  i^^atures,  ex^c^pt  me%  uareason^ 
able  ^jpoLigh  to  xmk^.  ^wh  ocMnplaint^.  They 
complaJE^  qS  their  oi«n  coi^j^tkuiion^  and  of  the 
ooixstit^^tioA  of  %jm  syst^jBn  wherein  they  are 
placed,.  a3  l^u^ty  ^  if  the  Supreo^e  Beiiag  was 
o{)Iiged  ifi%  Ji^stice  to.  giv^.  them  their  choice,,  in 
^me  iiiconceivable  n^aOiHier,  how  and  where  they 
vfQv^  es^i^lt^  before  lie  9>ade  th^eiji  to  exisiu  They 
^<^p^jia  of  the  i^ntform  con/iujct  of  that  general 
^rovici^ce,  ^hich  i3  over  all  his  works,  as  if  his 
jasj^ce,  repugasiQt  in  this;  ease.  to.  hh  wiadooi^ 
required  that  be  should  govern  creatures,  whom 
be  brought  into  existence^  tlialj  they  might  com- 
pQ^  a  distinct  order,  and  complete  the  scale  of 
intell^tuiil  bei^ngf  in  ^  t^^nner  that  would  con-r. 
^D^^Qd  the  se^ver^,!  orders,  and  iaten;upt  the  scale^ 
$OHae:  hay^  condemEied  the  creation,  some  the  goir 
vejiniQent  oi  the  worlds  and  some  both.  The  dis* 
C<iVQrjN&s  i9^l^j5>.  and,  ev^iiy  day  making,  in  natural 
phiipsp|)byi  ha\5e  shown  so  many  things,  which 
Vffij^e  though fe  ^^eUss  or  hurtful,  to  be  necessary  or 
b(Bn^§{Ci^V  that  a  man  v.iho  should  talk  like  Lucre-f 
tw#  9fld  Qjb^s  ^bosut  the.  physical  world  would 
bp  a^  this  tiu^e^  ridioul^ust.  But  be  vvh.o.  talks  as 
extravagantly  as  Cotta,  and  many  others,  about 
thd  njorai  woMf  h  still  surq  to  ho-.  beard  mtli  at- 
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Th  t  creatures  should  censure  their  Creator,  iri 
the  government  of  the  world  he  has  nf>ade  and 
preserves,  would  appear  surprising  and  shocking, 
if  men  had  not  been  familiarised  with  this  lan- 
guage. But  bow  should  they  not  be  familiarised 
with  it,  when  the  preachers  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  have  been  the  loudest  in  holding 
it,  though  not  the  first  indeed,  for  they  have  done 
nothing  more  than  repeat  what  all  the  atheists, 
from  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  have  said  ?  Like 
them,  they  have  insisted  much  on  what  they  as- 
sume  that  God  should  have  done,  and  has  not 
done,  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
human  creatures ;  while  they  have  passed  over 
lightly  what  be  has  been  pleased  to  do,  for  both 
these  purposes.  I  might  undertake  to  prove,  that 
Titus  and  Trajan  were  tyrants  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire as  well  as  Nero^  by  the  same  method  where- 
by they  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
is  the  tyrant  of  the  world  he  governs.  They  have 
pushed  such  arguments  on  this  subject,  and  they 
have  pushed  them  so  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
these  writers,  like  Wollaston  and  Clarke,  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  do  in  effect  renounce  the  God 
whom  you  and  I  adore,  as  much  as  the  rankest  of 
the  atlieii3tical  tribe.  Your  priests  and  our  par- 
sons will  exclaim  most  pathetically,  and  rail  out- 
rageously,  at  this  assertion ;  but  have  a  little  pa^ 
tience,  and  I  will  prove  it,  to  their  shame,  to  be 
true. 

That  there  is  room  for  much  contingency  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  under  the  direetion  of 

a  general 


%  geoend  Providence,  has  been  said  already ;  and 
that,  amidst  these  contingeacieSy  happiness,  out-, 
ward  happiness  at  least,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
wicked,  and  outward  unhappiness  to  that  of  good 
menp.  fiut  then,  this  general  proposition  is  of- 
very  uncertain  application,  too  uncertain,  by  &r, 
to  be  made  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  dis* 
pensatipns  of  Providence.  There  is,  generally, 
speakings  less  immorality,  and  lass  raorality^  wor- 
thy to  draw  down  interpositions  of  divine  ven^- 
geance  or  favour,  and  more  innopence,  perbapa, 
kk  the  world,  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  But. 
however  this  be,  divines,  above  all  men,  have  the. 
Least  reason  to  insist  on  the  objection  taken  from 
the  assumed  unhappiness  of  good  men,  since  they 
cannot  do  so  without  mani£^st  inconsistency.  That 
innocent  children  yhould  be  punisi^d  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  for  the  sins  of  their  guilty 
fiithers,  nay  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  should 
be  punished  for  the  sin  of  one  man,  they  hold 
agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God ;  because  they  (re- 
lieve on  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he, has 
proceeded,  and  proceeds  in  this  manner  with  man* 
kind.^^u^  that  men,  apparently  innocent,  should 
be  exposed  to  any  sort  of  evil,  they  hold  repugr 
nant  to  his  justice ;  although  they  aiSrm  on  their 
knowledge,  not  their  belief,  that  his  Providence 
suffers  this  to  happen  in  the  course  of  human  af-^ 
fairs. 

Divines  ar^  not  only,  thus  inconsistent,  they 
have  on  another  account,  and,  as  preachers  of 
Christianity,  a  yvorse  grace  than  any  raeil  whatever, 

to 
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to  cry  ont  so  loudly  against  the  evil,  that  ba|»peQ0 
sotnetimes  to  good  menu  They  assert,  that  the 
law  of  grace  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  lavr 
of  nature,  and  that  revelation  inspires  much  more 
sublime  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  of  piety  toward 
bim,  than  reason.  But  how  has  it  come  to  pass 
then,  that  heathen  tbeists  defended  the  divine 
Providence  against  atheists  who  attacked  it,  and 
recommended  a  cheerful  resignation  to  all  the 
dispensations  of  it ;  whereas  christian  divines  have 
made  a  common  cause  with  atheists  to  attack  this 
Providence,  and  to  murmur  against  tiie  necessary 
submission  that  they  pay?  Admirable  precepts 
and  illustrious  examples  of  the  first  kind  may  be 
quoted  from  paganism.  I  will  mention  the  first 
that  occurs  to  me.  Seneca,  who  pleaded  the 
cause  of  God  against  atheists,  as  I  plead  it  actu- 
ary against  the  divines,  heard  the  philosopher 
Demetrius  break  out  in  his  sufferings  into  this  rap* 
turous  expression :  ^^  Immortal  gods,  I  have  but 
**  one  complaint  to  make :  why  was  your  will  no 
^  sooner  communicated  to  me  ?  Had  I  known 
^  it  sooner,  I  would  have  run  to  meet  what  I  am 
*^  now  called  to  suflter."  The  passage  is  so  very 
fine,  that  it  deserves  a  place  not  in  the  margin, 
but  in  the  text,  and  to  be  cited  in  the  originaK 
**  Hoc  unum  dii  imniortales  de  vobis  queri  pos- 
^  sum,  quod  non  ante  mihi  voluntatem  vestram 
**  notam  fecislis;  prior  enim  ad  ista  venissem, 
•♦  ad  qua9  nunc  vocatus  adsum.''  Few  can  arrive 
at  this  pious;  fortitude  of  mind,  but  we  sliould  all' 
ted^areur  it:  and  the  christian^  who  goes  nHir-, 

inuring 
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.figuring  and  complaining  through  this  life,  against 
the  justice  of  God,  deserves  little  to  taste  of  his 
goodness  in  any  other  state. 

Heathen  as  well  as  christian  philosophers, 
who  believed  that*  all  things  were  inade  for  the 
sake  of  n)an,  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  phae- 
homena  to  this  hypothesis :  and,  unless  they  could 
do  so,  they  found  themselves  embarrassed  with 
this  hypothesis,  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  an 
all- wise  and  all-perfect  Being,  against  the  cavils 
of  atheists.  The  former,  however,  did  their  ijt- 
most,  both  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  provi- 
dence, and  of  particular  providences,  to  answer 
all  these  cavils.  They  did  it  too,  not  only  plausi- 
bly, but  strongly,  in  many  instances,  and  would 
fiuffer,  in  no  case,  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state, 
if  they  did  at  all  admit  any  such,  to  Unravel  the 
demonstration  they  had  made.  The  hypothesis 
might  be  true :  they  knew  that  the  deriionstratioa 
was  so.  The  hypothesis  might  be  true  in  part 
only,^  and  relatively  to  some  of  the  phaenomena : 
they  knew  that  the  demonstration  was  true  in  the 
whole,  and  that  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  were  manifest  alike  in  all  the  phaenomena. 
They  might  have  had  an  entire  recourse  to  this 
hypothesis,  if  they  had  pleased ;  for  it  had  been 
invented  early  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere ;  and  have 
attempted  to  untie  by  one,  the  knot  they  had 
tied  by  another,  as  christian  divines  have  done 
since.  But  this  doctrine  was  never  firmly  enough 
established  in  the  philosophical,  whatever  it  was 
in  the  vulgar  creed;  and  besides,  they  mi^ht  think  it 

Vol,  VIIL  Bji  insufficient 
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insufficient  for  their  purpose  in  any  of  the  varioii» 
manners  wherein  it  was  taught 

The  conduct  of  christian  philosophers  has  been 
different  from  this.  Far  from  defending  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  they  have  joined  in  the  clamour 
against  it.  They  have  brought  him  to  the  bar  of 
humanity:  and  the  selfexistent  Being,  the  first 
Cause  of  all  things  that  are,  the  Creator,  the  Pre- 
server, the  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  has  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned,  for  his  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  on  the  general  principles  of 
human  justice ;  like  the  governor  of  a  province,  or 
liny  other  inferior  magistrate.  Nothing  has  hin- 
dered, even  those  who  pretend  to  be  his  messen- 
gers^  his  embassadors,  his  plenipotentiaries,  from 
denouncing  their  allegiance  to  him,  as  they  them* 
selves  have  the  front  to  avow,  but  the  hypothesis 
of  another  state ;  wherein  it  is  supposed  that  he 
will  vindicate  his  justice,  and  make  amends  for 
whatever  is  irregular  and  unjust  in  this,  by  pu- 
nishments and  rewards  in  that^  On  this  hypothe- 
sis alone  they  insist :  and  therefore,  if  this  will 
not  serve  their  turn,  God  is  disowned  by  them,  as 
effectually  as  if  he  was  so  in  terms. 

Heathen  legislators  might  hare  reason  to  add 
the  terrours  of  another  life  to  those  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  the  laws  of  man,  in  this. 
Heathen  priests  might  have  reason  to  support 
these  opinions  by  the  authority  of  their  pretended 
revelations,  and  by  the  mysterious  rites  of  reli- 
gion/  But  what  reafiK)n  .c6aJld  theists  have,  at  any 

time. 
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time,  to  pass  condemnation  on  the  whole  scheme 
of  God's  providence,  as  it  is  exercised  in  this 
^orld,  in  order  to  confirm  an  opinion  by  reason, 
that  must  stand  on  the  bottom  of  revelation,  or 
on  none  ?     On  this  bottom  it  would  spres^d,  and 
prevail  as  far,  and  as  much,  as  the  revelation  it- 
self.    We  see  that  it  does  so  both  in  Christianism 
and  in  Mahometanism.     On  this  bottom  it  would 
do  some  good  most  certainly,  and  it  could  do  no 
hurt.    The  mischief  lies  in  the  way  of  proof.   Rea- 
son establishes  the  belief  of  an  all-perfect  Being. 
Revelation  supposes  it.     If  we  impute  any  imper- 
fection to  this  Being,  we  shake  the  belief  of  him. 
The  imputation  implies  contradiction,  and  reason 
is  set  in  opposition  to  reason.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  things  may  be  admitted  piously,  on 
the  faith  of  a  revelation,    concerning  which  we 
can  scarce  attempt  to  reason  without  impiety. 
Thus  we  may  believe,  that  men  are  to  live  again 
in  another  state,  and  that  they  will  be  dealed  with 
there  even  with  some  regard  to  the  use  they  have 
made  of  their  freewill  here.     But  to  enforce  this 
hypothesis  by  any  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  here  are  unjust,  or  to 
advance  any  thing  concerning  the  assumed  future 
state,    which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divine 
perfections,  is  impious  and  absurd.     It  is  impious 
and  absurd,   therefore,   to  rest  the  demonstrated 
existence  of  an  all- perfect  Being  on  an  hypothesis, 
that  imputes  real  injustice  to  him  hereafter,  as  an 
expedienlt  to  screen  him  from  the  imputation  of 
imaginary  injustice  here :  and  the  divines,  who  do 
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this,  if  they  are  not  atheists,  which  it  is  reasonabte 
as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that  none  of  them 
are,  must  be  esteemed  abettors  at  least  of  atheism^ 
by  every  man  who  examines  impartially  their 
whole  proceeding^  , 

LXVII. 

Metaphysical  writers  counsel  us  sometimes 
very  gravely  to  silence  imagination,  that  we  may 
attend  to  experience,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  The  advice  is  good,  and  they  would  nei- 
ther puzzle  themselves,  nor  perplex  knowledge, 
if  they  took  it  as  they  gave  it.  But  who  can  for^ 
bear  smiling,  when  these  very  men  abandon  them- 
selves, at  the  same  instant,  to  all  the  seductions 
and  to  all  the  transports  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions ?  No  men  do  so  more  than  these,  not  even 
the  persons  of  your  own  tribe :  and,  as  many  of 
their  writings,  from  those  of  Plato  down  to  some 
that  are  very  modern,^  might  pass  more  jwstly  for 
poems  than  for  philosophical  treatises,  so  was  I 
not  in  the  wrongs  when  I  advised  you  to  suppose 
rather  that  fiarneveldt  or  Scriblerus  had  proved 
your  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  be  philosophical,  than  to 
suppose  they  had  proved  it  to  be  a  political  poem. 
These  philosophers  are  so  afraid  of  ignorance, 
that  they  expose  themselves  to  errour,  which  is 
worse.  What  they  imagine  presumptuously  may 
be,  they  pass  dogmatically  for  that  which  is,  in 
matters  of  the  first  philosophy  above  a]L  You 
carry  on  your  poetical  systems  per  ambages  deo- 

rumque 
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rumque  ministerla:  and,  for  this  purpose^,  no 
other  being  can  be  so  like  to  man  as  a  poetical 
god,  nor  any  intricacies  of  your  marvellous  so 
great  as  those  of  imaginary  abstractions,  imagi* 
nary  analogies,  and  delusive  sounds,  which  these 
men  employ  to  carry  on  theirs.  It  is  hard  very 
often  to  discover  their  meaning,  or  even  whether 
they  have  any  meaning  or  no :  and  when  we  exa^ 
mine  closely  what  is  intelligible  in  their  writings, 
we  find  it  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  reconcile  clearly  and  consistently  many 
things,  that  they  advance  in  maintenance  of  the 
same  system,  and  in  a  supposed  conformity  to  it. 
This  world  is  called  by  some  the  porch  or  en- 
trance into  another.  We  go  from  the  porch  into 
the  house  by  death ;  for  death  destroys  not  that 
^ouV  ^hat  self  which  is  the  living  agent.  It  de« 
etroys  indeed  the  gross  material  body,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  familiar  sublime  of  Socrates,  the  soul 
wears  out  her  suit  of  clothes*.  Nay,  she  was 
said  to  wear  out  so  many,  in  different  states,  both 
before  and  after  this,  that  there  was  some  appre-^ 
hension  taken,  lest  she  should  wear  out  herself  at 
last.  They  who  assert  a  future  state,  as  well  as 
the  present  life,  connect  the  two,  in  some  of  their 
discourses,  so  intimately  together,  that  they  as- 
3ume  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  begins^ 
in  one,  to  be  carried  on  more  perfectly  and  to  be 
complete  in  the  other.  Thus  virtue  has  a  suffi- 
cient sphere  of  action,  and  all  the  consequences 

•  See  PhaBd.  in  Plato. 
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of  it  have  time  to  follow.  Good  men  may  all 
unite  with  one  another,  and  with  other  orders  of 
virtuous  creatures,  and  form  one  blessed  society 
in  a  future  state :  nay  this  happy  effect  of  vir- 
tue, in  distant  scenes  and  periods,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  amend  those  vicious  creatures, 
throughout  the  universal  kingdom  of  God,  who 
are  capable  of  amendment*.  They  who  express 
themselves  in  this  manner,  who  think  that  virtue 
is  militant  here,  and  may  be  and  is  often  over- 
borne, but  that  it  may  combat  with  greater  ad- 
vantage hereafter,  and  prevail  completely,  and 
enjoy  it's  consequent  rewards  in  some'future  state, 
though  they  think  the  present  a  state  of  probation 
and  trial,  cannot  think  it  to  be  such  finally. 
But  the  language  of  divines,  in  general,  is  different. 
Though  they  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the  eter- 
nity of  the  torments  in  Hell,  yet  they  are  agreed 
that  our  state  of  probation  ends  with  this  life; 
that  however  we  are  disposed  of  from  the  hour  of 
death  to  the  day  of  judgment,  that  judgment  will 
be  determined  by  what  we  have  done  in  this  state; 
and  that  the  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  then  made,  will,  and  alone  can,  set 
the  present  disorders  and  inequalities  right,  and 
justify  on  the  whole  that  scheme  of  Providence, 
which  appears  in  the  small  portion  of  it,  that  we 
see,  so  inexplicable,  so  confused,  and  so  unworthy 
of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodnessf. 
The  first  of  these  theological  hypotheses,  for 

♦  See^Anal.  of  Reli^,  P.  i:  C,  3.   (/7^<y 
f  See  Clarke's  Evid.  Prop,  4. 
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such  they  are  to  reason,  independently  of  rerela- 
tion,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  may  be  received. 
Far  from  accusing  directly,  and  excusing  indi- 
rectly the  providence  of  God,  it  does  not  so  much 
as  imply  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature.  I  do  not  presume  to  say, 
that  these  perfections  require  it  should  be  true, 
nor  that  my  understanding  is  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend it.  But  since  I  may  believe  it  true, 
though  I  cannot  believe  the  latter  to  be  so  with- 
out contradicting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
theism,  I  embrace  with  joy  the  pleasing  expecta- 
tions it  raises  in  my  mind.  The  ancient  and  mo-* 
dern  Epicureans  provoke  my  indignation,  when 
they  boast,  as  a  mighty  acquisition,  their  pre- 
tended certainty  that  the  body  and  the  soul  die 
together*.  If  they  had  this  certainty  then,  would 
the  discovery  be  so  very  comfortable  ?  When  I 
consult  my  reason,  I  am  ready  to  ask  these  men, 
as  Tully  asked  their  predecessors,  where  that  old 
doating  woman  is,  who  trembles  at  the  acheroutia 
templa,  the  alta  Orci,  and  all  the  infernal  hobgob- 
lins, furies  with  their  snakes  and  whips,  devils 
with  their  cloven  feet  and  lighted  torches.  Was 
there  need  of  so  much  philosophy,  to  keep  these 
mighty  genii  from  living  under  the  same  terrours  ? 
I  would  ask  further,  is  the  middle  between  atheism 
and  superstition  so  bard  to  find?  Or  may  not 
these  men  serve  as  examples  to  prove  what  Plu- 
tarch affirms,  *^  that  superstition  leads  to  athe- 

*  Se,  cum  tempus  ttiortk  venisset,  totos  essd"  perituros. 
»      -  B  B  4        •  "  ism  ?" 
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"  ism  ?"  For  me,  who  am  no  pbilosopherj  nor 
presume  to  walk  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain 
common  sense*,  but  content  myself  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  dictates  of  nature,  and^am,  thero- 
fore,  in  no  danger  of  becoming  atheistical,. super- 
stitious,  or  sceptical,  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
which  to  choose,  if  the  option  was  proposed  to 
me,  to  exist  after  death,  or  to  die  whole,  as  it  has 
been  called.  Be  there  two  worlds,  or  be  there 
twenty,  the  same  God  is  the  God  of  all,  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  are  equally  in  his  power. 
Far  from  fearing  my  Creator,  that  all-perfect 
Being  whom  I  adore,  I  gbould  fear  to  be  na 
longer  bis  creature, 

txviir. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  show  why  the  first 
of  these  hypotheses,  which  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
may  be  true,  though  it  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip* 
ture  or  reason,  and  is  purely  imaginary,  it  re- 
mains that  I  show  more  at  large  why  the  last, 
which  I  reject  on  principles  of  reason,  must  be 
on  those  principles  necessarily  false.  When  di-» 
vines  abandon  the  strong  holds  of  revelation, 
wherein  they  are,  or  should  be,  made  secure, 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  submission  out  of 
their  province ;  and  they  must  be  content,  w  hen 
they  reason  profanely 'or  absurdly,  to  be  sent 
back   to  revelation.     It  is  profane   even  to  int 

♦  Jptrod.  to  Princ.  of  Hum.  J^o^h\k^e,r:^^Yj 
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eitiuate,  and  much  more  to  affirm  peremptonlyy 
that  the  proceedings  of  God  toward  man  in  the 
present  life  are  unjust ;  and  if  that  could  be  ad- 
Biitted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  admit  that  this  may 
be  set  right ;  which  means,  if  the  words  have  any 
meaning,  that  this  injustice  must  cease  to  be  in« 
justice,  on  the  received  hypothesis  of  his  proceed- 
ings toward  man  in  another  life.  One  is  pro- 
fane,  notwithstanding  all  the  questions  they 
beg  to  support  the  charge.  The  other  is  absurd, 
i>n  the  very  principles  on  which  thby  argue,  and 
iLccordiiig  to  our  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas 
or  notions  of  human  justice. 

That  a  due  proportion  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, that  reparation  and  terrour  are  objects  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  human  justice,  will 
not  be  denied.  That  which  £ills  short  of;,  these  is 
partial.  That  which  goes  beyond  them  crueL 
Men  are  liable  to  err  on  both  sides.  God  on 
neither.  Men  may  have,  therefore,  amends  to 
make  ;  God  never  can :  and  when  we  say  amends^ 
have  been  made,  we  imply,  that  injustice  has  ^een 
committed.  Now,  as  absurd  as  it  appears  to  say  this, 
when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  of  God  toward 
good  men  in  the  other  life,  we  must  say  it^  for 
we  have  nothing  else  to  say,  if  we  assume  that  he 
has  dialed  unjustly  by  them  in  this  life ;  since  it 
is  beyond  Omnipotence,  to  cause  that  which  luis 
been  done  not  to  have  been  done.  The  happy 
$tate  of  good  men  in  Heaven,  according  to  this 
bold  hypothesis,  is  not  so  much  the  reward  of  the 
vnrliie  they  gractis^d  on  Earthy  as  an  act  of  God  V 

justice 
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jastice  against  himself,  as  it  were,  an  act  in  short, 
by  which  he  makes  them  reparation,  and  aif 
ample  one  it  is,  for  the  injustice  he  did  then!i  here. 
The  miserable  state  of  wicked  men  in  Hell  is  an 
exercise  of  justice  delayed,  but  exercised  so  se- 
verely at  last,  that  it  would  exceed  vastly  all  the 
necessary  degrees  of  terrour,  if  any  of  these  crea- 
tures remained  after  it  in  an  undetermined  con- 
dition, wherein  terrour  might  have  it's  effect. 

Though  reparation  and  terrour  are  the  essential 
objects  of  justice  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  yet 
It  is  not  sufficient,  that  they  be  made  so  in  general 
only*  Justice  requires  that  punishments,  and  we 
must  say  the  same  of  rewards,  the  two  sanctions 
of  all  laws,  be  measured  out  in  various  degreed 
and  manners,  according  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases,  and  in  a  due  propor- 
tion to  them.  Such  is  the  procedure  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  for 
though  particular  interpositions  to  reward  or 
punish  particular  men,  if  there  are  any,  are  too 
rare  and  too  conjectural  to  pass  for  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  his  government,  and  though  it  be  ap- 
parent, that  the  immediate  regard  of  Providence 
is  directed  to  men  collectively,  not  individually, 
yet  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  provided  means  to 
punish  individuals,  by  directing  men  to  form  so- 
cieties, and  to  establish  laws,  in  the  execution  of 
which  civil  magistrates  are  in  some  sort  the  vice- 
gerents of  Providence.  To  them  distributive  jus- 
tice is  committed,  and  when  this  fails  to  have  it's 
effect,  when  the  immorality  of  individuals  becomes 

that 
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that  of  a  whole  society,  then  the  jndgments  of 
God  follow :  and  as  men  are  regarded  collectively, 
they  are  punished  collectively  in  the  order  of 
a  general  providence.  This  is  evidently  the 
OBConomy  of  God*s  government  of  mankind  ia 
this  life.  That  which  it  is  assumed  will  take 
place  hereafter,  and  according  to  which  he  will 
proceed  eternally  in  another  life,  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  this.  Every  individual  human  creature 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  by  God 
himself,  at  the  great  day,  in  the  valley  of  Jeho* 
saphat.  The  criminal,  who  has  been  justified  here^ 
will  be  condemned  there.  The  innocent  man,  who 
has  been  condemned  here,  will  be  justified  there. 
The  most  secret  actions^  nay  the  thoughts  of  every 
heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  sentence  will  be  pro- 
nounced accordingly.  What  now  does  that  justice 
require,  if  it  may  be  called  justice,  when  it  tends 
heither  to  reparation  nor  terrour,  on  the  princi- 
ples on  which  we  argue  ?  It  requires  most  cer- 
tainly, that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out,  in  every  particular  case,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every  indivi- 
dual. But  instead  of  this,  it  is  assumed,  con- 
formably to  the  christian  revelation  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  that  the  righteous  are  set  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  judge,  and  the  wicked  on 
the  left,  from  whence  they  are  transported  to 
Heaven,  or  plunged  into  Hell.  They  are  tried 
individually,  they  seem  to  be  rewarded  or  punish*- 
ed  collectively,  without  any  distinction  of  the  par- 
ticular cases,  which  have  been  so  solemnly  deter- 

liiined, 
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mined,  and  without  any  proportion  observed  be*' 
(ween  the  various  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit, 
of  innocence  and  of  guilt,  in  the  application  of 
these  rewards  and  punishments. 
:    I  ask  the  men  who  maintain,  tliat  justice  is  the 
same  in  God  as  it  is  in  our  ideas  of  it,  and  who 
presume  on  these   ideas  to  censure  the  Divine 
Providence,  when    they  see  such  as  they  esteem 
good  involved  sometimes  in  publick  calamities  with 
auch   as  they  esteem    wicked,  whether  this  be  a 
jol  more  repugnant  to  their  ideas  of  justice,  and 
of  the  moral  6tness  of  things,  whereon  they  in- 
i^ist  so  much,  thati  it  is  to  reward  the  greatest  and 
|be  least    degree  of  virtue,  and   to  punish    the 
greatest  and  the  least  degree  of  vice  alike  ?  The 
particular  rules  of  justice  consist  in  the  distinction 
imd  proportion  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
unless  they  are  preserved,  the  general  rules  must 
be  of  course   perverted.     I  ask  what  these  per- 
sons  would  say,  if  they  beheld  a  man,  who  had 
done  some  trifling  good  to  society,  recoippensed 
like  one  who   had  saved  his  country ;  or  if  they, 
who  were,  convicted  of  petty  larceny,  should  be 
delivered*  over  to  the  hangman,  at  one   of  our 
sessions,  with  those  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
assassination  and  robbery  ?  It  may  be  said  of  eter-  . 
nal  torments  in  Hell,  that  they  have  been  made 
]Enow6  to  us  by  revelation,  that  there   are,    no 
^oubt,  sufficient  reasons  for  them,  which  we  are  as 
unable  to  discover,  as wewere  to  discover  that  there 
would  ^e  any  such  torments  ;  but  that  these  rea- 
sons not  having  been  revealed^  it  is  in  vain  to  in- 
quire 
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quire  about  them,  or  about  the  various  degrees 
of  beatitude  and  of  misery,  wherewith  good  men 
may  be  rewarded,  and  ill  men  punished  in  another 
life.  Now  this  answer  is  certainly  conclusive  on 
the  hypothesis  of.  a  revelation,  and  being  so,  it 
should  have  hindered  those  divines,  who  maintain 
this  eternity,  from  attempting  it  on  arbitrary  sup- 
positions, and  on  such  frivolous  reasonings  as  are 
not  only  unworthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  but  even 
of  common  sense  in  a  very  low  degree,  what  re- 
putation soever  the  authors  of  them  have  had  in 
theology.  How  comes  it  to  p^ss  now,  that  the 
first  of  these  divines  account  for  an  eternity  of 
torments,  and  would  and  might  as  well  account 
for  the  apparently  unjust  equality  of  rewards  to 
all  the  good  and  of  punishments  to  all  the  wicked 
in  another  world,  on  the  reasonable  supposition, 
that  the  proceedings  of  Providence  are  righteous 
and  just,  though  determined  by  reasons  incom- 
prehensible to  us  ;  and  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  silenced  by  the  same  answer,  when  they 
clamour  against  the  justice  of  the  same  Provi- 
dence, because  good  men  are  sometimes  unhappy, 
and  iil  men  happy  in  the  present  world  ?  With 
tyhat  front  can  the  last  jof  these  divines  insist  on  all 
the  trifling  reasons  they  bring  to  reconcile  an  eter- 
nity of  torments  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  an 
all-perfect  Being,  or  may  bring  to  show  that  the 
foolish  paradox  of  the  Stoic  ks  and  the  bloody  laws 
of  Draco  are  agreeable  to  these  attributes,  while 
they  reject  the  arguments,  that  are  drawn  from 
Mbat  God  has  done  in  the  constitution  of  the 

humali 
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'  human  nature,  against  what  they  assume  that  be 
designed  to  do  ? 

If  acta  of  goodness  and  mercy  carried  to  ex- 
cess may  become  instances  of  weakness,  or  of 
something  worse ;  if  acts  of  severity  may  becoine 
in  the  same  manner  instances  of  cruelty ;  if  the 
bonds  of  the  former  are  limited  by  the  proportion 
necessary  to  encourage  the  virtuous,  and  to  excite 
the  vicious,  who  are  capable  of  it,  to  amend- 
ment ;  if  those  of  the  latter  are  limited  by  the 
proportion  necessary  to  make  reparation,  and 
to  imprint  terrour  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  if  it  be 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  dissimilar,  as  it  is  partial  to 
make  this  distinction  in  similar  cases  ;  if  all  this 
be  agreeable  to  the  clearest  and  most  distinct 
ideas  and  notions  we  are  able  to  frame  of  justice  * 
and  equity;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  God's  Providence  in  another  world  l^ 
these,  as  we  must  be,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  these 
of  the  conduct  of  his  Providence  in  this  world : 
if  all  this  be  so,  I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that 
they,  who  impute  imaginary  justice  to  God  here, 
impute  very  real  injustice  to  him  hereafter ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  such  a  man  as 
Clarke,  to  instance  no  other,  could  be  in  earnest, 
when  he  affirmed,  that  an  exact  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  would  be  made,  by  this 
hypothesis,  in  a  future  state,  and  that  such  a 
scheme  of  providence  would  appear  worthy  of  in- 
finite goodness  and  justice,  as  well  as  wisdom. 
He  forgot,  when   he  asserted  thib,  or  he  hoped 

*^  .     his 
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his  readers  would  forget,  what  he  had  asserted  ifi 

another  place,  by  which  he  deprived  himself  of 

the  usual  evasion,  that  he  and  all  his  tribe  employ 

whenever  they  assume,    that  God  says  or  does 

any  thing  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the 

divine  perfections.     He   could  have  no  recourse 

to  the  incomprehensibility  of  God's  judgments  oa 

this  occasion.     He   had  asserted,  that  the  moral 

attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our 

ideas.     On  this  theological,  for  it  is  nothing  less 

than  a  theistical  principle,   he  had  joined  in  the 

common   cry  agsdnst   irregularities,   inequalities, 

and   the  disorders  of  this  world,  on   which  the 

charge  of  injustice  against  the  providence  of  God 

is  founded.     To  make  this  good,  he  appeals  to 

human  understanding.     He  appeals  then  to  the 

same  understanding,  to  the  same  ideas  and  notions^ 

for  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the  hypothesis,  by 

which  all  that  is  amiss  here  is  to  be  set  right,  and 

the   Divine  Providence  is  to  be  justified  on  the 

whole.  ►  If  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  it  to  this 

purpose   cannot   be  so   made  out,  the  cause  of 

God  is  evidently  betrayed  by  these  men.     They 

plead  most  strenuously  against  his  justice,  and  they 

seem  to  plead  booty  for  it. 

r  To  assume,  that  the  conduct  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence toward  mankind  in  this  world  has  one  cri- 
terion, and  in  the  next  world  anotherj  would  be 
,too  extravagant.  God  is  the  same,  his  attributes 
are  the  same,  he  can  act  against  them  in  neither ; 
.  and  if  we  are  competent  to  judge  what  they  re- 
quire of  him  in  one,  we  are  competent  to  judge 

what 
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what  they  require  of  him  in  both.  Conc^rnitig 
his  dispensations  in  both,  therefore,  we  may  argue 
on  our  general  or  abstract  notions  of  human  jus- 
tice, when  we  defend  his  providence  against  the 
accusations,  and  even  tlie  pretended  justifications 
of  it  by  such  a  writef  as  Clarke,  who,  like  another 
Eunomius,  presumes  to  know  God,  his  moral  na- 
ture at  lea^t,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as 
be  knpws  himself.  In  arguing  with  other  divines, 
who  are  less  presumptuous,  for  some  such  there 
are,  who  do  not  pretend  to  reduce  the  whole 
economy  of  God's  dispensations  within  the  com* 
prehension  of  human  reason,  we  have  another 
rule,  sufficient  to  combat  this  hypothesis,  and  to 
secure  us  from  errour,  one  part  of  which  they 
follow  readily,  and  the.  other  part  of  which  they 
are  obliged,  like  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  to 
evade  in  particular  instances,  though  none  of 
them  dare  to  reject  it  avowedly  and  in  general. 
The  rule  I  mean,  is  this  :  first,  that  we  adore  the 
Supreme  Being  in  all  his  works,  and  iii  all  the 
known  proceedings  of  his  providence,  without  as- 
suming any  postulata  on  the  strength  ofour  own 
reason,  which  are  neither  confirmed,  nor  evident- 
ly suggested  by  them,  and  which  may  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  wisdom,  goodness,  or  justice  of  this 
.Being,  by  dogmatical  reasonersk  priori.  Second- 
ly, that  we  admit  no  proposition  to  be  true,  nor 
any  argument  valid,  which  expresses  or  implies, 
on  what  authority  soever,  the  least  conceivable 
imperfection  in  God.  As  to  the  first,  the  divines 
we  speak  of  here  practise  it  very  laudably,  .when 

they 
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theyrrfuse  to  raise  the  importance  of  mail,  abd 
the  benevolence  of  God  tbward  him  so  high,   a^ 
to  affirm,  like  the  others,  that  he  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  aod  that  the  happiness  God 
was  desirous    to  communicate  to   him  was  thd 
final  cause  of  his  creation  j  when  they  take  away 
these  principal  foundations  of   the  accusations 
brought  against  Providence^  and  show  the  accu- 
sations themselves  to  be  made  up  of  exaggeration, 
and  false  representation.    As  to  the  second,  nei- 
ther their  case,   nor  their  conduct,  is  the  same* 
In  the  character  of  philosophers  they  are  under 
no  necessity  of  maintaining  this  hypothesis,  nor 
obliged  to  excuse  that  Providence  they  never  ac- 
cused.    But  in  the  character  of  divines  they  are 
under  this  necessity,  and  their  profession  obliges 
them  to  defend  every  part  of  the  system  it  was 
instituted  to  defend.     They  defend  it,  therefore, 
and  they  find  the  task  of  doing  so  in  concert  with 
their  brethern  much  harder,   than  that  of  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  God  against  their  brethren  and 
the  atheists  in  alliance,  by  showing  tliat  there  i$ 
more  good  than  evil  in  this  world,  and  that  the 
happiness  of  mankind  is-  provided  for  sufficiently 
in  iu 

LXIX. 

If  the  inamortality  of  the  soul  could  be  proved 
by  physical  arguments,  the  eternity  of  reward^ 
and  punishments  would  be  no  necessary  corollary 
deducible  from  it:  But  this  immortality  is  a  con* 

Vol.  VIIL  C  c  sequence 
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sequence.necessariiy  deducible  from  this  eternity* 
This  immortality,  therefore,  seems  to  res  ton  amo- 
ral proof,  and  an  inverted  order  of  reasoning,  since 
if  th^  justice  of  God  requires,  that  there  should- 
be  a  state  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments, 
tlie  soul  of  m(tn  is  immortal  certainly,  and  the 
same  persons,  who  were  virtuous  or  vicious  here, 
must  receive  their  retribution  there.    To  conceive 
this  personal  identity,  which  is  ascertained  by  our 
consciousness,  and  which  is  known  as  intuitive- 
ly as  our  existence  in  the  present,  and  must  be  so 
in  the  future  state,  unless  we  drink  of  the  water 
of  Lethe  by  the  way,  is  not  difficult  surely ;  and- 
it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  observe  how  many 
scruples  have  been  raised  concerning  it,  by  mea 
who  seem  to  embrace  the  rest  of  this  doctrine 
without  any.     The  rest  of  this  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, as  inconceivable,  as  this  part  ofc  it  is  plain ; 
and  whether  we  suppose  that  it.  was  derived  from 
an  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  that 
this  opinion  was  derived  from  it,  neither  way  will, 
It  stand  the  test  of  reason ;  for  in  one  case  it  is^ 
founded  originally  on  mere,  imagination,  or  on 
physical  and.  metaphysical  proofs,  that  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  in  the  other,  the  opinion  of  the  soul's 
immortality  is  founded  on  moral  proofs,  that  are 
precarious,  to  say  no  worse  of  them  yet. 

It  is  said,  that  this  opinion  was  brought  into 
Greece  first  by  Pherecydes  of  Syros.  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  tewardis  and  punishments. had 
been  i)fOught  thither  long  before.  It  is  indeed- 
far  more  probable,  that  this  epinion  and  this  doc* 
-   '  *  ->  •       .        trine 
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trine  were  imported  together  by  Orpheus,  and 
other  ancient  poets,  though  the  master  of  Pytha- 
goras might  be  the  first  who  writ  in  prose  on 
these,  or  on  any  philosophical  subject.  But,  how- 
ever this  was,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  they,  who 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future 
rew-ards  and  punishments  in  another  life,  did  not 
believe  an  eternity  of  torments  to  be  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  wicked.  The  priests  had  reasons 
of  private  as  well  as  of  publick  interest  to  increase 
these  terrours ,  and  yet  in  the  days  of  the  blind- 
est superstition  they  tried  to  reconcile  them,  by 
several  softenings,  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  to 
the  belief  of  men.  The  whole  mythology  of  the 
other  world  was  so  absurd,  and  so  confused  in  it- 
self, and  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  so  many  dark 
and  inconsistent  reports,  that  the  learned  attempt 
in  vain  to  make  out  any  coherent  system  of  it. 
Thus  much  however  we  know,  that  while  the  pa- 
gans installed  in  their  choir  of  the  gods  some  men, 
whose  sepulchres  were  to  be  seen  on  Earth,  for 
the  good,  or  gfeat  actions  they  had  done  in  their 
generations,  "  viros  claros  et  fortes*,"  and  be- 
stowed on  these  a  sort  of  sedentary  immortality, 
they  held  that  there  was  a  middle  stale,  ^wherein 
they  who  were  neither  good  enough  for  Heaven, 
nor  bad  enough  for  Hell,  the  "  animse  sanabiles" 
of  Plato,  should.be  purged,  and  their  state  of  pro- 
bation, as  it  were,  lengthened.  This  Purgatory 
your  church  has  borrowed :  but  the  heathen  di* 

•  TuUy.  .       i 
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vines  applied  the  belief  of  it  to  a  vfery  theisttcal 
purpose,  to  justify  the  providence  of  God  in  his 
dealings  with  men ;  and  your  church  ha»  made 
use  of  this  bekef  to  a  very  mercenary  purpose,  to 
bubble  the  laity,  and  to  enrich  the  priesthood. 
We  know  further  that  the  syatem  of  a  metemp* 
sychosis,  according  to  which  the  persons,  wlio 
existed  in  the  human  state,  had  preexisted,  and 
would  exist  again,  after  they  went  out  of  this,  in 
others;  and  that  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of 
beings  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  the  several  degrees 
of  punishments  in  Hell,  were  invented  to  answer 
the  objections  that  were  noade  to  the  government 
of  God  in  this  world,  and  that  might  be  made  to 
the  ceconomy  of  the  same  government  in  the  next; 
if  it  was  assumed  that  all  those,  who  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  damned  at  their  going  out  of  this  life 
for  what  they  had  done  in  it,  were  saved  alike^ 
and  that  all  those,  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
saved,  were  damned  at  the  same  time  in  a  lump* 
These  hypotheses,  and  others  of  the  same  sort, 
were  very  extravagant  no  doubt ;  but  still  they 
were  well  intended..  They  afforded  answers  at 
least  as  good  as  the  objections  made  to  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  in  this  life,  andthey  ren* 
dered  those  of  the  same  ProvideiKie  in  another 
life  less  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  justice. 

How  great  this  repugnancy  is,  and  how  much 
reason  there  is  to  apprehend,  that  it  should  de- 
stroy little  by  little,  among  men  who  reason  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  stupidly  implicit,  all  those 
impressions  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is 
»9  usefully  designed  to  give ;  rather  than  to  hope 
fi  that 
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that  the  received  hypothesis  should  fortify  these 
impressions,  or  even  preserve  them  on  the  minds 
of  such  men,  two  observations  will  help  to  show: 
one  of  which  eannot  be  contradicted,   and  the 
other  of  which  is  so  easily  proved,  that,  like  self- 
evident  propositions,  which  admit  of  no  proof,  it 
scarce  requires  any.     That  which  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted is  this.     As  much  as  christian  divines 
,  are  hampered  by  some  expressions  in  Holy  Writ, 
there  are  those  among  them,  who  appear  very  evi- 
dently to  have  disbelieved  the  elernity  of  the  tor- 
ments of  Hell ;  for  it  is  too  little  to  say  that  they 
doubted  about  them,  or  seemed  to  oppose  them : 
and  these  are  men  who  bow  to  none  in  superiority 
of  parts  and  learning.     Such  too  there  were  in 
the  church  of  old.     That  which  scarce  requires 
any  proof  is  this.     They  who  maintain  this  eter- 
nity are  reduced  to  employ  such  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, such  inconsistency  in  what  they  advance, 
and  such  futility  of  argument,  as  they  would  re- 
)iroach  to  others,  and  be  ashamed  to  employ  them* 
selves  on  any  subject  that  was  not  theological. 
The  writings  of  these  men  are  in  every  hand,  and 
I  dare  appeal  to  you,  whether  you  can  force  your 
inward  sense  to  admit  that  eternal  torments  iii 
another  life  are  consistent  with  any  notions  of 
justice  you  are  able  to  frame,  either  because  sin 
is  an  offence  against  an  infinite  Being,  and  there- 
fore deserves  infinite  punishment,  as  if  eveiy  of- 
fence was  to  be  punished,   not  according  to  the  - 
degree  of  it,   but  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Lawgiver;  or  because  these  torments  may  be 
a  warning  to  the  heathen,  whose  state  of  proba- 
c  c  3  tion 
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tion  may  be  extended  beyond  this  life,  and  must 
be  extended,  to  make  this  argument  good,  beyond 
the  consummation  of  all  things;  or  finally,  for  it 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  mention  any 
more,  because  the  damned  may  grow  mad,  and 
not  feel  their  misery,  or  grow  food  of  it,  in  which 
case,  if  it  was  not  cruel,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
continue  their  punishments, 
.  Compare  the  greatest  human  virtue  you  can 
imagine,  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  life  dur- 
ing a  term  of  fifty  or  threescore  years,  and  re- 
trompensed  with  happiness  which  exceeds  vastly 
in  every  instance  of  it,  as  much  as  in  it's  dura- 
tion, the  sum  total  of  all  these  calamities,  that  is, 
with  happiness  infinite  and  eternal.  Compare  the 
greatest  human  wickedness  you  can  imagine,  ac- 
companied with  an  uninterrupted  unmingled  af- 
fluence of  every  thing,  which  can  go  to  the  consti- 
tution of  human  felicity,  during  the  same  number 
of  years,  and  after  that  punished  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive and  never-ending  torments.  What  pro- 
portion, in  the  name  of  God,  will  you  find  be- 
tween the  virtue  and  the  recompense,  between 
the  wickedness  and  the  punishment?  One  of 
these  persons  has  amends  made  .to  him  beyond 
all  conceivable  degrees  of  a  just  reparation.  The 
other  has  punishment  inflicted  on  him  beyond  all 
conceivable  degrees  of  a  necessary  terrour.  Agaia 
Suppose  two  men  of  equal  virtue,  but  of  very  op- 
posite fortunes  in  this  life.  The  one  extremely 
happy,  the  other  as  unhappy  during  the  whole 
course  of  it  Are  these  recompensed  alike  in  the 
next  ?  If  they  are,  there  arises  such  a  dispropor- 
.   .  ,  tion 
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tton  of  happiness  in  favour  of  one  of  these  virtuous 
*inen,   as  must  appear  inconsistent  with  justice, 
and  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  partiality, 
^bich  theism  will  never  impute  to  the  Supreme 
Being,   whatever  artificial  theology  may  do  and 
does  in  many  instances.     Are  these  two  men  not 
recompensed  alike?'    Has  one  of  them  a  greater, 
,and  the  other  a  less  share  of  happiness  in  that 
^Heaven,  to  which  they  both  go  ?     If  this  be  said 
•  and  allowed,  the  same  disproportion,  nay  a  dis- 
proportion infinitely  greater   will  remain.     The 
difference  must  be  made  by  the  degree,  it  cannot 
be  made  by  the  duration  of  this  happiness,  which 
both  of  them  are  to  enjoy  eternally.     Now  any 
degree  of  happiness  the  more,   thocigh  never  so 
small,  enjoyed  eternally,  will  exceed  infinitely  not 
only  all  the  happiness  of  Earth,   but  all  that  of 
Heaven,  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  determined 
number  of  years.     If  you  suppose  two  persons  of 
equal  guilt,  one  of  whom  has  been  as  happy  as  a 
wicked  man  can  be,  and  the  other  of  whom  has 
.siiflered  as  much  misery  in  this  life  as  a  wicked  - 
man  can  be.  thought  to  deserve  ;  the  same  reason- 
ing will  hold  good :  the  disproportion  of  punish- 
ments in  one  case  will  be  like  the  disproportion  of 
.rewards  in  the  other,  and  that  justice,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  will 
:be  acquitted  in  neither.     A  divine,   pressed  by 
such  arguments,  might  have  recourse,  for  aught  I 
know,  tp  something  like  that  balance,  wherein  it 
was  said  that  Wollaston  affected  to  weigh  happi- 
ness and  misery  even  to  grains  und  scrnpfesy  in 
c  c  4  order 
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order  to  assum^^  that  the  additional  degrees  of 
bappine&s  in  Heaven,  and  of  misery  in  Heil,  cease 
W  soon  as  the  account  betw<een  the  tivo  worlds  is 
made  even,  and  the  disproportion  taken  away; 
aft^r  which  the  two  good  men  and  the  two  wicted 
men  remain  in  the  different  states  allotted  to 
them,  on  an  equal  foot.  This  might  be  said  by 
one  accustomed  to  make  hypotheses  at  random, 
and  without  any  other  rule  than  bis  want  of  them, 
but  I  caqqot  tbiqk  it  would  des^ve  a  serious  an* 

i 

hxx. 

Something  else  may  be  said,  that  will  appear 
more  reasonable-  at  first,  and  that  will  be  tbund, 
on  examination,  only  to  set  the  injustice  of  the 
Ittsumed  future  dispensations  of  Providence  in  a 
still  stronger  light.  It  may  be  said,  that  although 
^uch  proportions,  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  in- 
cllided  ip  our  notions  of  justice,  strictly  taken ; 
yet  rewards  and  punishments  do  often  exceed 
these  strict  bounds,  without  being  deemed  repug- 
iiaa,t  to  justice,  and  marks  of  weakness  or  of  cru- 
elty }n  biryi  who  bestows  them,  or  inflicts  them. 
This  now  is  tru^  in  certain  degrees,  and  in  certain 
circumstances,  according  to  which  these  degrees 
are  to  hie  r^nlatpd.  Excessive  mercy  may  be 
viciimB,  as  weU  l»s  excessive  severity,  in  the  judg- 
ments of  men ;  and  they  must  be  excessive,  when 
thp  particular  proportions,  in  which  they  are  mea-r 
fur^d  pijt,  exceed  by  far  what  i3  necessary  to  en- 
courage 
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courage  the  good,  and  to  terrify  the  wicked,  the 
two  general  objects  of  justice.  The  bounds  of 
human  justice  are  straiter  or  larger,  but  still  it 
has  bounds ;  and  whenever  the  former  are  trans- 
gressfefl,  the  circumstance  whick  justifies  this 
transgression  must  be  some  publick  good.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  humati  justice,  according  to  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  divine  justice  in  our  disputes 
with  these  men,  who  say  that  they  are  the  same. 

For  my  part,  who  do  not  think  that  they  are 
the  same  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  make  us  adequate 
judges  of  one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  I  could 
easily  persuade  myself,  if  I  admitted  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God 
stand  as  it  were  on  one  side  of  his  justice,  that 
his  mercy  pardons  the  offenders  who  amend  con- 
sistently with  his  justice  ;  for  else,  as  all  men  of- 
fend, all  men  would  be  punished;  and  that  his 
goodness  may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy  has  be- 
giMi,  and  place  such  as  are  the  objects  of  both  in 
a  state  where  they  will  be  exempt  perhaps  eter- 
nally from  all  natural,  and,  as  much  as, finite 
creatures  can  be,  from  moral  evil.  I  could  per- 
suade myself,  that  they  who  are  objects  of  neither, 
and  are  not  therefore  pardoned,  remain,  if  they 
do  remain,  secluded  from  the  happiness  of  the 
others,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  state.  Some 
such  hypothesis,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had, 
I  could  admit  as  probable,  because  it  contradicts 
none  of  the  divine  attributes,  sets  none  of  them 
at  variance,  nor  breaks  their  harmony :  for  though 
I  fear  to  pronounce  what  God  will  do,  and  am 
ill  ways  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  those  who  pro- 
nounce 
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nounce  not  only  what  be  will  do,  but  wbat  he  ought 
to  do ;  yet  I  think  myself  obliged,  ampng  the  va- 
rious opinions  that  are  or  may  be  entertained  of 
the  divine  proceedings,  to  embrace  as  probable, 
if  I  embrace  any,  that  and  that  alone  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  best  notions  I  can  frame  of  moral 
perfection*  It  is  not  possible  for  me,  therefore, 
to  conceive  any  attributes'  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  God's  justice.  No  attribute  can  hold 
that  place,  unless  cruelty  be  a  divine  attribute ; 
which  it  would  be  blasphemous  to  suppose,  though 
the  Jews,  and  some  other  barbarous  people,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  so. 

To  reform  offenders  is  neither  the  sole,  nor  the 
principal  end  of  punishments.  Those  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  may  have  this  intention.  Those  that 
are  capital  must  have  some  other,  and  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous  to  make  the  hangman,  who  exe- 
cutes a  criminal,  pass  for  the  reformer  of  his  man- 
ners. The  criminal  is  executed  for  thesakgof 
others,  and  that  he,  who  did  much  hurt  in  his  life, 
may  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing 
any  more,  but  may  do  some  good  too  by  the  ter- 
rour  of  his  death.  If  a  prince  or  a  magistrate 
tortured  and  put  to  death  clandestinely,  without 
regard  to  reparation  or  terrour,  even  such  as  de- 
served capital  punishment,  he  would  be  deemed 
ti  tyrant;  because  the  principal  end  of  punish- 
ment is  not  obtained  by  this  proceeding;  and 
such  a  prince  or  magistrate  could  have  no  mo- 
tive to  punish;  but  the  pleasure  of  punishing, 
which  no  spirit  but  that  of  anger,  vengeance, 
and   cruelty  can   inspire.      A    spirit   of  justice 

punishes ; 
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punishes;  but  the  judge,  who  has  no  other  spirit,, 
punishes  with  regret.     If  these  notions  are  true, 
and  surely  th^y  are  true,  how  can  any  one,  who 
believes  that   God  is  an  all -perfect  Being,  be- 
lieve at  the  same   time  that  be  does  what  would 
deserve  the  highest  censure  among  his  imperfect; 
creatures  ?    None  but  those,  who  accuse  him  of 
injustice  in  this  life,  can  believe  him  so  unjust  in 
the  next.     They  make  him  more  unjust  than  the 
prince  or  magistrate  would  be  in  the  case  that  has 
been  supposed.  If  the  torments  of  Hell  take  place 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things,  he  is  as 
unjust  as  this  prince  or  magistrate.     But  if  sen- 
tence is  not  pronounced,  nor  judgment  executed, 
till  then  he   is.  infinitely  more  so.     Clandestine 
punishments  may  have  some  of  the  effects  of  jus- 
tice, and   may   contribute  in  some  degree  to  the 
reformation  of  men,  or  at  least  to  the  good  of 
society,  by  putting  out  of  it  such  as  are  hurtful 
to  it.     But  what  effect  of  this  kind  can   further 
punishments  have,  when   the  system  of  human 
government  is  at  an  end,  and  the  state  of  proba- 
tion over ;  when  there  is  no  further  room  for  re- 
formation of  the  wicked,  nor  reparation  of  the 
injured  by  those  who  injured  them  ;  in  fine,  when 
the  eternal  lots  of  all  mankind  are  cast,  and  ter- 
rour  is  of  do  further  use  ? 

You  will  say  perhaps,  for  it  is  commonly  said, 
that  although  it  be  too  late,  after  the  consum-^ 
mation  of  all  things,  or  of  the  system  of 
this  world  at  least,  to  obtain  the  ends  of  human 
justice,  yet  the  divine  justice  remains  to  be  sa- 
^  tisfied ; 
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tisfied  ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 
every  human  creature,  who  has  sinned  beyond  all 
measure   of  pardon  here,  be  punished   eternally 
hereafter.     Can   this  be  urged  by  any  one,  who 
has  assumed  that  divine  and  human  justice  are 
the  same,  and  that  God  appeals  to  man  for  the 
equity  of  his  proceedings ;  or,  indeed  by  any  otie 
else  ?   Sure  I  am,  it  cannot  be  so  consistently  by 
the  former,  nor  reasonably  by  the   latter ;    for 
though  it  may  be  said,  to  soften  this  bold  assump« 
tjon,  that  justice  is  truly  the  same  in  God  as  it  is 
in  our  ideas,  but  that  God   being  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  man,  an   extreme  difference  most  needs 
arise,  in  the  exercise  and  particular  applications 
of  it,  between  divine  and  human  justice  ;  yet  this 
will  appear  to  \k  an  evasion  in  the  present  case, 
and  not  an  answer.     A  prince,  or  a  magistrate, 
may  no  doubt  very  justly,  nay  it  is  essential  to 
justice   that  he  should  do,  what  would  be  unjust 
and  criminal  in  a  private  man.    The  rank  he  holds, 
and  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested,  give  him 
ibis  right :  but  neither  superior  rank,  nor  supe- 
rior power,  can  give  him  a  right  to  pervert  jus- 
tice, nor  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  of  the 
society,  which  ought  to  be  the  rules  of  his  conduct. 
Thus  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  majesty,  wisdom, 
and  power  are  elevated  far  above  all  our  concep- 
tions, may  do  justly,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
what  princes  and  magistrates  have  no  more  the 
right  than   the  power  of  doing. '    But  then  we 
may  presume  to  say,  that  there  is  this  similitude 
between  the  two  cases.     Though  the  right  and 

power 
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po^^er  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  not  delegaied^^ 
tbey  may  be  liaiited  ]ike  theirs.     This  I  meatu 
They  are  limited,  if  we  believe  certain  divines^ 
by  eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things  ituk^ 
pendent  on  him,  according  to  which  he  regulates 
his  conduct,  and  all  rational  b€ings  are  obliged  to 
regulate   theirs,  because  all   rational  beings  are 
capable  of  knowing  them.     But  if  we  reject  this 
doctrine,   as,  I  think,    we  ought  to  do,  and  ndt 
without  horrour,  we  must  be  convinced,  however^ 
that  the  Author  of  all  nature,  in  constituting  our 
system,  constituted  certain  specifick  physical  and 
moral  natures,  according  to  which  he  governs  tb« 
world  :  from  whence  it  will  follow,   that  the  rea- 
sotis,  on  which  bis  Providence  acts  in  the  present 
system  of  things,  may  be  known  to  us  in  some  in« 
stances,  and  must  be  unknown  to  us  in  othei:s; 
while   the  whole  oeconomy  of  any  future  systeiA 
must  be  absolutely  impenetrable.     We  are  able  to 
account,  in  great  measure,   for  the  general  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil  here,  though  not  perhaps 
for  every  particular  instance.     But  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  say  what  will  happen  hereafter.     Thi* 
only  we  kno\^,  that  neither  here,  nor  hereafter, 
God  will  deal  with  his  creatures  in  direct  violation 
of  those  natures  and  essences  of  things,  which  he 
himself  has  constituted,   and  has  given  them  the 
means  of  knowing.     He  will  not  deal  with  them 
according  to  one   rule  here,    an^  according  to 
another  hereafter. 

As  we  must  believe,  if  we  think  worthily  of  th^ 
Supreme  Being,  that  he  will  not  proceed  with  hill 

human 
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imperfection,  therefore,  there  must  be  necessarily 
some  further  sanctions  of  this  law,  and  these  .are 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 

Here  is  ample  room  for  reflections.  I  shall 
make  but  three.  The  term,  ''imperfection''  is, 
in  this  ca^,  employed  equivocally ;  for^  we  may 
conceive  an  absolute  and  a  relative  perfection, 
and  that,  which  appears  imperfect  in  one  of  these 
considerations,  may  be  [lerfect  in  the  other^  ac^ 
cording  to  the  design  of  the  lawgiver.  We  may 
presume  to  say,  that,  if  it  had  been  in  the  order  of 
God's  designs,  to  make  the  state  of  mankind  as 
bappy  as  the  universal  and  steady  observation  o£ 
this  law  would  make  it,  he  would  hav6  made  the 
saneiions  of  the  law  as  perfect  as  the  law.  Bnt  we 
tee  by  what  he  has  done,  which  is  the  only  sore 
way  of  knowing  what  be  designed,  tbat  we  were 
made  to  live  in  a  state  of  moderate  and  nuxed 
happiness.  His  law  shows  us  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  in  which  that  of  our  happiness  coo- 
silBts.  Reason  draws  us  to  it,  affections  and  pas-' 
sions  from  it ;  and  our  freewill,  inclining  some^ 
limes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  main- 
tains that  state,  which  mankind  was  appointed  to 
hold  in  the  order  of  rational  beings.  Had  the 
sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  been  stronger,  we 
should  have  risen  above  this  state.  Had  th^ 
been  weaker,  we  should  have  sunk  below  iu 
Thus  they  are  relatively  perfect,  relatively  to  the 
design  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  neither  the  goodness 
nor  the  justice  of  God  required,  that  we  shouU 
be  made  better  or  happier  than  we  are. 

But, 
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But  further,  if  we  will  suppose  any  other 
sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  the  original  and 
universal  law  of  God,  the  law  of  our  nature, 
they  cannot  lie  those  of  a  future  state.  Future  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  sanctions  of  the  evan- 
gelical, as  temporal  were  of  the  Mosiacal  law. 
Sanctions  must  be  contained  in  the  law,  they  must 
be  a  part  of  it.  In  their  promulgation  they  must 
precede,  as  the  law  does,  necessarily  all  acts  of 
obedience,  or  disobedience  to  it ;  though  in  their 
execution  they  are  retrospective  to  these  acts,  and 
are  the  consequences  of  them.  So  likewise  new 
sanctions  may  be  added  to  an  old  law  by  the  same 
authority  that  made  it  But  justice  requires,  that 
the  new  be  as  publick  as  the  old,  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  them  be  as  well  ascertained  to  every 
one  who  is  bound  by  the  law.  These  conditions 
are  essential,  there  can  be  no  sanction  without 
them ;  and  therefore  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state,  which  have  not  these  conditions, 
are  no  sanctions  of  the  natural  law.  Reason 
and  experience,  that  taught  men  this  law,  showed 
them  the  sanction  of  it.  But  neither  of  them 
pointed  out  these.  Have  we  any  grounds  to  be* 
lieve,  that  they  were  known  to  the  antediluvian 
world  ?  Do  they  stand  at  the  head  or  the  tail  of 
the  seven  precepts  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah  ? 
Were  they  so  much  as  mentioned  by  Moses,  who 
had  need  of  every  sanction,  that  his  knowleclge, 
or  bis  imagination  could  suggest,  to  govern  the 
unruly  p^ple  to  whom  he  gave  a  law  in  the  name 
of  God  ?    Were  they  believed,  was  that  of  future 

Vol.  VIII.  D  d  punishments. 
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punishments,  at  least,  believed  by  any  of  the  ph'^ 
losopbers  of  Greece?  Pythagoras  told  strange 
stories,  indeed,  of  the  infernal  regions,  where 
he  had  been  in  bis  several  transmigrations  from 
body  to  body;  and  Plato  bad  his  information 
from  £rus  the  Pampbylian,  who  came  back  like 
a  messenger  sent  on  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  this  new  discovered  world.  But  were  they  in 
earnest?  It  would  be  ridiedlous  to  think  that  they 
were.  Both  of  them  affected  to  be  lawgivers^ 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  this  character  they 
employed  an  hypothesis,  which  other  lawgivers 
bad  employed  with  success  in  those  eastern  na- 
tions, with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

From  such  religions,  from  such  philosophy, 
and  from  such  political  institutions,  the  Jews, 
who  picked  up  many  scraps  of  all  t^hese  among 
the  ^Egyptians  and  their  neighbours  in  the  east, 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  into  their  own,  soon  after  the  capti* 
vity  of  Babylon  at  least.  But  whenever  they  in- 
troduced it,  this  doctrine  was  not  of  their  own 
growth  most  certainly.  It  was  not  derived  from 
their  original  revelation  :  and  accordingly  it  was 
not  received  by  that  sect,  who  adhered  strictly  to 
the  I^w.  Thus  we  see,  that  this  assumed  double 
sanction,  far  from  being  coeval  with  the  kw  of 
nature,  or  any  law  of  God,  was  unknown  long 
to  the  nations,  who  lived  under  the  former,  and 
even  to  his  chosen  pe(^le,  who  lived  under  the 
latter ;  and  that  when  it  was  known,  it  was  plain^ 
ly  of  human,  not  pf  divine  authority. 

My 
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My  third  reflection  is  this.  As  the  double 
saMtion  of  rewards  and  ponishaients  in  a  future 
state  was  in  fact  invented  by  men,  it  appears  to 
have  been  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humatuty 
that  characterise  it.  The  iu)tions  whereon  it  is 
founded  are  taken  rather  from  the  defects,  than 
the  excellencies  of  the  human  nature,  and  savour 
more  of  the  human  passions,  than  of  justice  or 
prudence;  for  Seneca  said  very  consistently, 
though  Plato,  whom  he  quotes,  very  inconsbtent* 
ly,  **  nemo  prudens  punit  quia  peccatum  est,  sed 
**  ne  peccatur/'  How  worthily  soever  some 
philosophers  itiight  think  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  this,  and  in  other  respects,  who  did  not 
believe  that  God  spared  the  wicked  in  this  world 
in  opposition  to  his  justice,  that  they  might  have 
an  apparent  reason  to  give  for  his  punishment  of 
them  in  another  world,  in  opposition  to  his  mercy 
and  justice  both ;  the  vulgar  heathen  believed  their 
Jupiter,  as  well  as  their  inferior  divinities,  liaW^ 
to  so  many  human  passions,  that  they  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  him  liable,  in  his  go« 
vernment  of  mankind,  to  those  of  love  and  ha* 
tred,  of  anger  and  vengeance.  They  might  at* 
tribute  these  to  him  in  his  publick,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  his  private  capacity;  for  according  to 
them,  he  acted  in  both :  and  it  is  hard  to  say . 
which  of  these  passions  could  be  attributed  to  hhia 
with  greater  irreverence.  The  Jews  indeed,  as 
often  as  they  made  God  descend  from  Heaveo, 
and  as  much  as  they  made  him  reside  on  Earth,  were 
far  from  clothing  him  with  cqrporeity^  and  im* 
DPS  *  putiog 
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puting  corporeal  vices  to  bini.     But  the  yery  first 
and  almost  e?ery  c^ber  point  of  their  theology, 
history,  and  tradition,  showed  him  in  two  other  ca- 
pacities, one  not  so  shocking  as  what  the  heathens 
imputed  to  Jupiter  in  one  capacity,  but  little  less 
irreverent ;  for  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  one 
Supreme  Being,  was  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  all  these,  the  tutelary  local  Deity  of  a  family* 
and  a  nation,  with  whom  he  entered  into  cove* 
nants,  that  bound  him  and  them  mutually.     I  need 
to  descend  into  no  further  particulars.     They  are 
enough  known,  and   extremely  suitable   to  the 
first  principle  of  this  system,  which  contains  such 
instances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of  fu- 
rious anger  and  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long 
series  of  arbitrary  judgments,    and  bieody  exe- 
cutions, as  no  people  on  Earth  but  this  would 
have  ascribed,  I  do  not  say  to  God,  out  to  the 
worst  of  those  monsters  who  are  suffered,  or  sent 
by  God,  for  a  short  time,  to  punish  the  iniquity 
of  men.     Is  it  any  matter  of  wonder  now,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  a  people  trained  up  in  such 
notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  bis  arbi* 
trary  government  here,  should  be  disposed  to  re- 
i^eive  a  heathenish  doctrine,  which  taught  nothing 
more  arbitrary,  though  a  little  more  cruel,  of  his 
proceedings  hereafter  ?    Is  it  any  matter  of  won- 
der, that  they,  who  believed  God  inflicted  punisk- 
ments  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  on  inno- 
cent persons,  should  believe,  that  he  punished  of- 
fenders themselves  eternally ;  if  even  they  did  not 
soften  this  seventy  by  a  metempsychosis,  or  some 
*  .  other 
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cxther  way  which  I  do  not  well  remember,  nor 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  examine  ? 

This  doctrine  was  in  vogue  in  the  church  of 
Moses,  when  that  of  Jesus  began.  The  Sad- 
ducees  declined,  the  Pharisees  flourished,  and  the 
great  systematiser  of  Christianity  was  himself  a 
Pharisee.  He,  who  insists  so  signally  on  an  ar- 
bitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  God,  might  have 
established  very  consistently  this  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal rewards  and  punishments  by  his  Gospel,  if 
it  had  been  established  by  no  other.  But  it  was 
part  of  the  original  revelation;  and' how  absurd 
soever  it  might  be  in  the  Jews,  to  take  it  from  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  taught  it  without  either  rea« 
son  or  revelation  to  authorise  them,  it  might 
seem  reasonable  to  the  christians  to  adopt  it. 
When  the  Jews  assumed  it  on  the  faith  of  idoia* 
trous  and  superstitious  people,  they  added  a  new 
sanction  to  an  old  law.  When  the  christians 
adopted  it,  they  received  the  new  law,  and  the 
sanctions  together,  on  the  faith  of  the  same  reve- 
lation. Thus  one  objection  to  the  doctrine  was 
prevented,  and  every  man^  who  entered  into  the 
new  covenant,  knew  this  condition  of  it  before 
hand.  But  the  other  objections  remained  still  in 
force ;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  found  so  impos- 
sible, to  reconcile  this  sanction  of  eternal  punish- 
ments to  the  divine  attributes,  and  these  future 
invisible  judgments  of  God  to  the  actual  proceed- 
ings of  his  Providence,  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  it  was  rejected  by  some  not  inferior  to 
any  in  knowledge  or  in  zeaK 

BBS  LXXIL 
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LXXII. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  rotation  of  soulsj  out  of 
vhich  even  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not^  I  think, 
excepted,  at  least  by  Origen,  seemed  preferable 
to  this.     The  makers  of  systems  saw,  that  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the  happiness, 
and  of  vice  to  promote  the  unhappiness  of  man- 
kind, by  which  God  made  it  the  common  interest 
of  his  human  creatures  to  x:ultiyate  one,  and  to  re- 
strain the  other,  were  the  sole  means  that  his  in*' 
finite  wisdom  had  ordained  to  this  end  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  providence ;  and  that  if  the 
wicked  were  sometimes  punished,  either  collective- 
ly or  individually,  by  extraordinary  interpositions, 
real  or  apparent,  of  the  same  Providence,  this 
happened  rarely,  after  long  forbearance,  and  not 
till  the   measure  of  iniquity  was  full.     They  saw 
that  the  mercy  of  God  was  in  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding as   conspicuous  as  his  Justice,  and  that 
both  were  directed  to  maintain  such  a  moral  state, 
as  the  imperfection   of  human  nature  admitted. 
No  wonder  then  if  they  found  it  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  same  God,  who  dealed  thuswith  his  crea- 
tures here,  dealed  so  differently  with  them  here- 
after; and  that  he,    who  punished  to  a  gracious 
end,  the  maintainance  of  a  moral  system,  with 
measure  and  proportion  here,  punished  to  no  end 
at  all,  when  this  system  was  at  an  end,  with  in- 
conceivable and   eternal  torments.     They  might 
think,  according  to  the  vulgar  theological  notion, 

that 
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that  the  wrath  of  Ood  agaitidt  sinners  for  what 
they  bad  done  in  this  system  was  not  appeased 
when  they  went  out  of  it.  But  they  might  think 
too,  and  it  is  plain  they  did  think,  that  wrath  it- 
eelf  could  not  exceed  all  proportion  so  far,  as  to 
appoint  a  state  of  eternal  torments  to  succeed  a 
very  short  state  of  probation.  They  mingled 
therefore  some  notions  of  justice  with  this  of  wrath,' 
and  imagined  several  states  of  probation;  that 
souls  for  instance  were  sent  to  inform  some  bodies  , 
in  recompense,  or  punishment,  of  what  they  had 
done  in  others ;  that  the  wicked  suffered  for  their 
impurity,  but  that  in  new  states  of  probation  they 
would  have  new  occasions  of  purification. 

By  some  such  hypothesis  they  endeavoured  to 
soften  a  doctrine,  that  shocked  their  reason,  and 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  moral  attribute, 
no,  nor  to  the  physical  attributes  of  God,  not  to 
his  wisdom  at  least     But  the  general  tide  of  ar- 
tificial theology  ran  the  other  way ;  and  time  and 
dogmatical  affirmation  established    absurdity  in 
this  case,  as  they  have  done  in  many.     Fathers 
and  councils  decreed,  and  christians  believed,  that 
the  Supreme  Being*  dooms  almost  all  his  rational 
creatures,  all  whom  these  men  do  not  think  fit  to 
save,  to  eternal  torments  for  what  they  have  done 
in   this  life.     He  created  them,  in  effect,  to  be 
eternally  miserable,  according  to   this  doctrine, 
since  the  term  of  this  life  can  be  reckoned  for  no- 
thing in  an  infinite  duration,  and  yet  is  to  decide 
their  state  to  all  eternity.  /  The  doctrine  we  speak 
©f  assumes  such  a  proceeding  necessary  to  satisfy 
p  p  4  divine 
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divine  justice ;  whereas  in  truth  it  can  be  ascribed 
to  no  principle,  but  that  of  anger,  and  to  the  re- 
venge of  a  being,  who  punishes  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
punishing,  and  without  any  regard  to  justice,  crea* 
tures  who  did  not  offend  him  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  offending  him,  creatures  who  had  free 
will,  and  made  wrong  elections;  creatures  who 
might  plead,  for  that  plea  the  worst  of  them  might 
make,  if  not  in  excuse  for  their  crimes,  yet  in  mi- 
tigation of  their  punishment,  their  frailties,  their 
passions,  the  imperfections  of  their  nature,  and 
the  numerous  temptations  to  which  they  stood  cx^ 
posed. 

LXXIIL 

It  is  justly  matter  of  scandal,  and  it  would  be 
matter  of  surprise,  to  hear  men,  who  acknowledge 
an  all-perfect  Being,  and  who  speak  with  so  much 
reverence  of  him  on  some  occasions,  speak  of 
him  with  so  little  on  this  and  others,,  if  we  did 
not  observe  in  general  that  foolish  presumption, 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  erect  themselves  into 
the  standard  and  measure  of  every  thing;  and  in 
particular  that  profane  license,  which  the  chris- 
tian theology  has  derived  from  the  Jewish,  and 
which  divines  have  rendered  so  familiar  and  so 
habitual,  that  men  blaspheme  without  knowing 
they  blaspheme^  and  that  their  very  devotion  is 
impious.  The  license,  I  mean,  is  that  of  reason- 
ing and  of  speaking,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, 
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tion,  of  the  dmn^,  as  of  the  human  nature,  ope- 
rations,   and  proceedings;  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  the  salvo  of  those  distinguish- 
ing epithets  and  forms  of  speech,  which  can  in  very 
few  instances  distinguish  enough.    The  Jewish 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  not  only  corporeal  ap-- 
pearance,  but  corporeal  action,  and  all   the  in- 
struments of  it ;  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  mouth 
and  tongue  to   articulate,  hands  to  handle,  and 
feet  to  walk.     Divines  tell  us,   indeed,  that  we 
are   not  to  understand  all  this  according  to  the 
literal  signification.     The  meaning  is,  they  say, 
that  God  has  a  power  to  execute  all  those  acts,  to 
the  effecting  of  which  these  parts  in  us  are  in- 
strumental *.    The  literal  signification  is  indeed 
abominable,  and  the  flimsy  analogical  veil  thrown 
over  it  is  stolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus ; 
for  be  taught,  that  the  gods  had  not  literally  bodies^ 
but  something  like  to  bodies,  **  quasi  corpus  f* 
not  blood,  but  something  like  to  blood,  '^  quasi 
*^  sanguinem  f-"    This  analogy,  if  it  could  be  al- 
lowed, would  justify  in  good  measure  your  Homer 
as  a  philosopher,  for  as  a  poet  he  wanted  no  ex- 
cuse ;  and  something  of  this  kind  has  been  at- 
tempted.    But  who  is  there,  philosopher  or  poet, 
except  Jewish  and  christian  rabbins,  that  can  em- 

*  See  Serm.  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  Rom*  viii, 
29,  30. 

t  •  .  .  •  Quidni  igitVLT  similiter^  says  Gasscndi,  fiiteatur 
esse  in  Deo  non  passiones,  sed  quasi  passiones  7  atque  adeo 
non  irasci  ilium,  sed  quasi  irasci ;  nee  teneri  gratia,  sed  quasi 
teneri  ? 

ploy 
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ploy  in  good  earnest  images  taken  from  corpo-* 
real  substance,  from  corporeal  action,  and  from  the 
instruments  of  it,  to  give  us  notions  in  any  degree 
proper  of  God's  manner  of  being,  and  of  ttmt 
divine  inconceivable  energy,  in  which  the  action  of 
God  consists,  and  by  which  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds  were  produced,  and  are  preserved  and  go* 
verned  ?  The  more  human  they  are,  the  less  ade* 
quate  they  must  be ;  and  while  they  do  no  good  one 
way,  they  do  much  hurt  another.  They  cannot  ex- 
alt, they  must  debase  our  conceptions,  and  accus- 
tom the  mind  insensibly  to  confound  divine  with 
human  ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man.  This  h&p* 
pened  in  the  case  of  the  anthropomorphit^  who 
imagined,  that  God  had  a  human  body,  because  it 
was  said  by  Moses,  that  he  created  man  in  his  own 
image.  So  dangerous  are  these  expressions,  whose 
literal  sense  is  obvious  to  all,  while  the  analogical 
is  understood  by  few,  and  attended  to  by  fewer. 
So  false  is  the  reason  given  in  excuse  for  them, 
that  we  must  know  God  this  way,  or  not  at  all. 
Far  from  making  us  know  him  better,  they  lead 
us  into  errour.  They  make  us  unknow  him,  if 
I  may  say  so,  and  impose  an  imaginary  being  upon 
us  for  the  true  God.  Other  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures confirmed  the  errour  of  the  anthropoinor- 
phites;  and  if  it  was  Jjeretical  in  the  christian  churchy 
it  could  not  be  deemed,  one  would  think,  very  hereti- 
cal by  the  Jews;  since  they  held  communion  with 
tHem  so  far,  as  I  remember,  that  they  ate  the 
{^aschallamb  together. 

Thus  again,  and  to  bring  the  observation  home 

to 
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to  the  present  purpose ;  the  same  Scriptures,  that 
iure  so  apt  in  many  places  to  make  those  who  read 
them  represent  the  Supreme  Being  to  themselves 
like  an  old  man  looking  out  of  acloud,  as  pain-* 
ters  have  represented  him  often,  ascribe  to  him 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  them^  all 
the  affections  and  passions,  which  characterised  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  while  they  were  a  nation, 
very  strongly,  and  which  are  not  entirely  worn^ 
out  by  their  dispersion,  and  their  commerce  with 
others.  God  loves,  according  to  their  theology  ; 
but  he  loves  with^a  strange  predilection  and  par^ 
tiality  for  them,  who  are  not  certainly  the  most 
lovely  of  his  human  creatures.  He  loves  like 
Deiotarus,  a  king  of  Gaiatia,  who  for  the  sake 
of  one  son  put  the  rest  of  his  children  to  death. 
Pie  is  merciful  too,  but  his  mercy  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  on  mere  will.  *'  He  will  have  mercy 
^'  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  and  when 
be  will  have  mercy,  and  '^whom  he  will,  he 
'*  hardens."  Even  they  who  esteem  themselves 
his  chosen  people,  who,  we  say,  have  been 
hardened,  and  they  say  have  been  chastised, 
have  waited  for  it  these  ttvo  thousand  years,  and 
wait  stillt  Toward  mankind  in  general,  his 
anger  is  often  furious,  his  hatred  inveterate, 
his  vengeance  unrelenting.  But  when  the  wicked 
repent  of  their  sins,  he  repents  sometimes  of  his 
severity.  What  a  description  now  is  this  of  an 
all-perfect  Being  !  What  a  task  have  men,  several 
of  whom  are  great  masters  of  reason,  undertaken, 
when  they  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  such  doc- 
trines 
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trines  to  his  perfections,  and  to  other  doctrines  di* 
rectly  contrary  to  these,  that  are  interspersed  in  the 
same  books  !  The  task  is  hard  indeed,  but  their 
profession  made  it  necessary ;  and  all  the  force  of 
great  learning,  and  o^  great  parts,  has  been  pros- 
tituted to  conceal  the  ignorance,  and  to  palliate 
the  errours  of  the  most  illiterate,  superstitious, 
and  absurd  race  of  men,  who  ever  pretended  to  a 
system  of  things  divine  or  human. 


LXXIV. 

Analogy  is  emplqyed  in  this  case  as  it  is 
in  the  other,  and  indeed  in  every  case  where  theo- 
logical paradoxes,  which  are  not  a  few,  are  to  be 
defended.  If  analogy  itself,  such  as  some  di- 
vines assume  and  represent  it,  could  be  defended, 
there  would  be  no  case,  wherein  it  ought  to  be 
employed  with  all  it*s  force  more  thanln  this ;  for, 
surely,  to  impute  human  passions,  even  the  worst 
of  them,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  further  off 
from  blasphemy,  than  it  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a 
corporeal  form,  and  the  sensations,  and  the  limbs, 
and  the  actions  of  a  man.  It  is  not  true,  though 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  this  analogy  is  obvious 
to  every  one,  and  that  no  one  can  think  on  re- 
flection, that  any  of  these  passions  can  affect  li- 
terally the  Divine  nature  *.  It  is  on  the  con- 
trary as  true,  that  a  multitude  of  good  christiansi 
• 
*  See  Serm.  above  quoted. 

far 
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far  the  greatest  number,  believe  at  this  hour,  that 
the  Divine  nature  is  affected  by  them,  as  it  is 
true  that  a  multitude  of  good  heathens  represented 
to  themselves  their  gods  and  goddesses,  even  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  under  a  human  form ; 
or  conceived  at  least,  which  is  much  the  same, 
that  these  divinities  took  the  human  nature  upon 
them  whenever  either  business  or  pleasure  called 
them  to  converse  and  act  with  the  children  of  men. 
Let  us  not  imagine,  that  any  thing  is  too  absurd  f^r 
men  to  believe  even  on  reflection.  Heathen,  Jews, 
christians,  have  believed  the  absurdities  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  great  metaphysicians  and  divines 
have  believed  this  analogy  *.    It  u'ould  t>e  tedious 

to 

*  The  lord  president  of  Scotland,  who  is  no  divine  by  pro^ 
fession,  but  something  better,  and  more  useful  to  society, 
deals  however  too  much  in  divinity ;  and  the  contagion  of 
Hutchinson's  writings  and  conversation  makes  him  really  mad 
cjuoad  hoc,  for  there  is  such  a  madness,  notwithstanding  all 
his  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  knowledge.  In  that  strange  bonk, 
which  he  has  writ  in  this  delirium  against  Tindal,  and 
which  I  have  quoted  somewhere,  he  says  very  rationally, 
*'  that  we  ought  to  be  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  those, 
*'  who  pretend  to  decide  what  God  is  or  is  not,  and  what  he 
"  can  or  cannot  do,  from  the  notions  they  have  framed  to 
'*  themselves  of  hi«  attributes,  his  nature,  and  perfection/' 
But  he  himself  affirms,  in  the  same  book,  a  multitude  of 
facts  relating  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  whole  (economy  of 
Divine  Providence,  on  the  faith  of  Jewish  and  christian  «e« 
vcries,  and  his  own  or  his  master's  whimsies ;  just  as  the  others 
do  on  the  faith  of  theirs.  The  censure,  therefore,  which  he 
passes  on  them,  may  be  justly  passed  on  himself,  unlets  it 
can  be  shown,  which  it  never  can  be,  that  what  he  advances 

it 
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to  take  notice  of  all  that  has  been  said,  stupidly 
enough  by  some,  and  not  without  a  little  air  of 
plausible  ingenuity  by  others,  to  establish  this 
notion.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  than  my 
subject  requires  necessarily,  and  even  that  will 
be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  explode  a  doctrine,  that 
may  be  turned  strongly  against  revealed  religion, 
and  that  cuts  up  the  very  root  of  natural. 

All  the  knowledge  that  God  has  given  us^the 
means  to  acquire,  and  therefore  all  that  he  de- 
signed we  should  have  of  his  physical  and 
moral  nature  and  attributes,  if  they  may  be 
considered  separately,  as  we  are  apt  to  consider 
them,  and  if  the  latter  and  every  thing  we  ascribe 
to  these  are  not  to '  be  resolved  rather  into  the 
former,  into  his  infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
power ;  all  this  knowledge,  I  say,  is  derived 
fVom  his  works,  and  from  the  tenour  of  that  pro- 
vidence,  by  which  he  governs  them.     But,*  be- 

is  better  proved  to  be  true  in  fact,  than  what  they  admnce  is 
demonstrated  conformable  to  right  reason.  Type,  emblem, 
and  analogy  are  the  common  means  to  disguise  the  absurdity 
)>oth  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  they  maintain;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  abominable :  for  the  vulgar  may  very  well 
understand  literally,  what  is  pretended  to  be  said  analogically 
t)nly»  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  his  nature,  and  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  Bible;  since  this  writer  asserts  it  to  be  extreme- 
ly plain,  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  which  describes 
th§  Deity's  actions,  affections,  and  inclinations,  in  terms  bor- 
rowed from  the  usage,  the  sentiments,  and  i-esolutions  of  men, 
is  not  so  figurative  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  that 
we  ought  to  understand  it  something  more  literally,  than 
reasoners  are  willing  to  allow. 

€ause 
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cause  we  cannot  frame  full  and  adequate  ideas  of 
this  sort,  nor  answer  every  question  impertinent 
curiosity  may  ask  ;  will  it  follow,  that  we  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  all  of  his  at* 
tributes,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ex« 
ercised  ?  Every  part  of  the  immense  universe, 
and  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  carry  our  observations  and  dis* 
coveries,  are  not  only  conformable  to  our  ideas 
or  notions  of  wisdom  and  power,  but  these  ideas 
or  notions  were  impressed  originally  and  princi* 
pally  by  them  on  every  attentive  mind  ;  and  men 
were  led  to  conclude  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
that  a  Being  of  wisdom  and  poiver  made,  pre* 
served,  and  governed  the  system*  As  far  as  w6 
can  discern,  we  discern  these  in  all  his  works; 
and  where  we  cannot  discern  them,  it  is  manifest* 
ly  due  to  our  imperfection,  not  to  his.  God  cannot 
be  in  any  instance  unwise  nor  impotent.  This  now 
is  real  knowledge,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
knowledge.  We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  ob* 
jects.  themselves,  in  God,  and  in  nature,  the 
work  of  God.  We  know  what  wisdom  and  power 
are :  we  know^  both  intuitively  and  by  the  help 
of  our  senses,  that  such  as  we  conceive  them  to 
be  such  they  appear  in  the  work ;  and  therefore 
we  know  demonstratively,  that  such  they  are  in 
the  worker. 

What  then  could   a  very  respectable  writer* 
mean,  when  he  said,  speaking  of  divine  know* 

*  Arclil^i»hop  King,  as  above. 

ledge 
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ledge  and  wisdom,  that  God  must  either  have 
these,  or  other  faculties  and  powers  equivalent  to 
them,  and  adequate  to  the  mighty  effects  which 
proceed  from  them  ?  It  is  plain  he  meaned  by 
this  supposition,  in  a  case  where  nothing  is  as- 
cribed but  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  same  supposition  in  a 
case  where  he  was  to  excuse  the  Jewish  theology, 
and  his  own,  for  attributing  in  terms  to  God 
those  affections  and  passions,  which  cannot  be  so 
attributed  without  impiety.  The  archbishop 
would  have  had  no  need  to  run  into  those  absur- 
dities, nor  any  temptation  to  advance  some  strange 
paradoxes,  that  he  advanced  on  the  foundation 
of  an  assumed  analogical  knowledge,  if  be  had 
confined  himself  to  refute  one  impiety,  that  of 
the  predestinarians,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
cuse another.  Our  ideas  of  divine  intelligence 
aiid  wisdom  may  be  neither  fantastick  nor  false, 
and  yet  God's^nanner  of  knowing  may  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  that  foreknowledge,  as  we  call 
it  improperly  in  him,  may  be  consistent  with  the 
contingency  of  events,  although  that  which  we 
call  properly  foreknowledge  in  ourselves  be  not 
so.  But  he  reasons  about  the  essential  natural 
attributes  of  God,  as  if  he  reasoned  about  those 
that  we  call  moral,  in  which  way  of  reasoning 
there  is  great  and  manifest  errour.  The  former 
are  fixed,  uniform,  and  specifick  natures^  that 
want  no  equivalent ;  and  that  are  certainly  ade- 
quate, since  the  mighty  effects  that  are  produced 
proceed  fcom  them.     They  may  be  perceived  more 

or 
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or  less  in  different  cases,  but  in  no  case  will  they 
vary,  even  in  appearance  and   in  human  appre- 
hension, from   what   they   are.      Like   the  sun, 
they  may  appear  sometimes  in  the  effulgence  of 
their  brightness,  and  sometimes  bebindthose  clouds, 
.which    the  eye  of  human  reason  cannot  pierce. 
But  still,  like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  though 
differently  perceived,  they  will  appear  the  same. 
The   latter  are   not    such    fixed,    uniform,  spe- 
cifick  natures  to  human  apprehension.     They   are 
rather  assumed  nominal  natures,  not  manifested 
by  God  in  his  government  of  the  world  as  clearly 
and  as  determinately,  as  the  physical  attributes 
of  wisdom  and  power  are  in  the  whole  system  of 
his  works;  but  framed  into  abstract  general  no- 
tions by   the  human  mind   to  help  itself  in  the 
moral   consideration  of  human  actions,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  may  reason 
more    distinctly,     if  not  more  truly,  about  his 
nature,  and  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence. 
We  ought  to  attribute  all  conceivable  perfections, 
without  doubt,  to  the  supreme  all-perfect  Being. 
We  can  never  raise  our  conceptions  of  this  kind 
too  high.     They  will  remain,  after  all  our  efforts, 
vastly  inadequate.     Nay  if  we  suppose  them  less 
so,  or  push  absurdity  to  the  utmost  and  suppose 
theoi  adequate,   yet  still   they  will  remain  very 
insufficient   criterions  by  which  to  judge  in  many 
cases,  as  men  presume  to  do  in  all,  of  these  per- 
fections  in   the  exercise  of  them.     The  reason  is 
plain.  ,  God  acts. according  to  a  multitude  of  re- 
lations unknown  to  us.     He  acts  relatively  to  his 
system,  we  judge  relatively  to  ours. 

Vol.  VIII.  .     Ee  Into 
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Into  such  Opposite  paradoxes  are  divines  trans* 
ported  by  presumptuous  reasoning  and  whimsical 
refinements,  while  they   pretend  to  teach  us  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  heavenly  things,  that 
some  of  them  affirm   dogmatically,  and  without 
any  regard  to  truth,  which  they  sacrifice  readily 
to  maintain  an  hypothesis,  that  the  moral  attri- 
butes are  in  God  just  what  they  are  in  our  inade- 
quate, fluctuating  ideas,  and   that  God  himself 
appeals  to  man  for  his  proceeding  conformably 
to  them  :  and  some  again  are  so  far  from  falling 
into  this,  that  they  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme, 
and  would  persuade  us,  that  the  attributes  of  God 
are  all  alike  inconceivable  to  us  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  can  be  known  no  way  except  by 
analogy ;  which  is  not  to  know  them  at  all :  for 
knowledge,  which  rests  in  analogy,  stops  short, 
and  is  not  knowledge.    The  first  of  these  opinions 
has  done  infinite  hurt  to  all  religion,  and  has  turn- 
ed it  into  superstition  every  where,  and  in  every 
age.     The  last  has  not  been  of  ihuch  service  to 
Christianity,  as  I  apprehend;  and  sure  I  am,  that 
it  will  leave  the  objection  made  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  on  account  of  the  images  under  which 
they    represent  the  Supreme  Being  just  where 
they  find  it. 

Here  let  us  draw  one  line  of  separation,  among 
others,  between  natural  and  artificial  theologjy. 
By  that  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which 
hs  has  manifested  to  us,  in  some  degree  or  other 
in  every  part,  even  the  most  minute  of  his  crea- 
tion. 
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tion.  By  that  too  we  are  taught  to  ascribe  good- 
ness and  justice  to  him,  wherever  he  intended  that 
we  should  so  ascribe  them,  that  is,  wherever 
either  his  works,  or  the  dispensations  of  his  pro* 
vidence  do  as  necessarily  communicate  these  no- 
tions to  our  minds,  as  those  of  wisdom  and  power 
are  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole  extent  of 
both.  Wherever  they  are  not  so  communicated^ 
we  may  assume  very  reasonably,  that  it  is  on  mo- 
tives strictly  conformable  to  the  divine  attributes, 
and  therefore  to  goodness  and  justice,  though 
unknown  to  us,  from  whom  so  many  circumstances, 
with  a  relation  to  which  the  Divine  Providence 
acts,  must  be  often  concealed ;  or  we  may  resolve 
all  such  cases  into  the  wisdom  of  God,  and,  re- 
signing ourselves  to  that,  not  presume  to  account 
for  them  morally.  Thus  we  follow  God,  and  pre- 
tend to  have  knowledge  of  his  moral  character, 
no  further  than  he  gives  it ;  no  further  than  these 
abstract  or  general  notions,  which  we  collect  from 
the  proceedings  of  his  Providence,  are  confirmed 
by  the  same. 

LXXV. 

But  we  are  taught  a  very  different  lesson  in 
the  schools  of  artificial  theology.  In  them  all 
the  notions  of  those  obligations,  under  which 
men  lie  to  one  another  by  the  constitution  of  their 
nature,  are  tranferred  to  God  ;  and  an  imaginary 
connection  between  his  physical  and  moral  attri- 
butes is  framed  by  very  precarious  reasonings  k 

ee8  priori; 
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priori ;  all  of  which  are  founded  on  that  imperti- 
nent supposition,  that  moral  fitnesses  and  unfit-* 
nesses  are  known,  by  the  eternal  reason  of  things, 
to  all  rational  beings  as  well  as  to  God.     They 
go  further.    As  God  is  perfect,  and  man  very  im- 
perfect, they   talk  of  his  infinite  goodness  and 
justice  as  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  though 
the  latter  may  preserve  their  nature  without  any 
conceivable  bounds,  and  the  former  must  cease 
to  be   what  they  are,  unless  we  conceive  them 
bounded.     Their  nature  implies  necessarily  a  li- 
mitation in  the  exercise  of  them.     Thus  then  the 
moral  attributes,  according  to  this  theology,  re- 
quire infinitely  more  of  God  to  man,  than  men 
are  able,  or  would  be  obliged,  if  they  were  able, 
to  exercise  to  one  another  ;  greater  profusion  in 
bestowing  benefits  and  rewards,  greater  rigour  in 
punishing  offences.     This  whole  system  of  Gx)d's 
moral  obligations,    or   of  divine  ethicks,    being 
raised  k  priori,  and  not  k  posteriori,  is  a  system 
of  the  duty   of  God  to  man :  let  the  blasphemy 
of  this   expression  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
those   who   make  it  proper  and  necessary  to  be 
used  in  order  to  expofee  their  doctrine.     It  is  a 
system  of  what  he  ought,  or  is  obliged  by  his  at- 
tributes/to  do ;  and  not  a  scheme  of  what  he  has 
done.    .  It  prescribes  to  God,  and  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence  are  acquitted  or  censured 
^  as  they  are  conformable  or  not  conformable  to  it. 
The  makers  of  this  system  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther, and  have  attributed  to  the  Divinity  not  only 
the  perfections,   but  the  imperfections  of  huma- 
nity. 
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nity.  Superstition  improved  by  philosophy  sue- 
ceeded  that  which  was  rude  and  unsystematised ; 
and  learning  and  knowledge  finished  whfit  igno- 
rance had  begun.  When  they  saw,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  and  the  order  of  Providence 
did  not  answer  the  notions  of  goodness  and  jus- 
tice in  all  the  extent,  in  which  they  thought  it  was 
fit  to  ascribe  these  notions  to  a  Supreme  Being, 
contrary  notion3  sto'od  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
these ;  and,  since  they  could  not  ascribe  them  all 
to  one,  they  ascribed  them  to  several  divinities. 
From  thence  a  good  and  an  evil  god,  the  ditheism 
of  philosophers.  From  hence  that  universal  poly- 
theism, a  principal  use  of  which  was  to  account 
for  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  world.  The  moral  characters 
of  pagan  divinities  differed,  like  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  men ;  and  to  make  thesie  characters  com- 
plete, the  same  passions  were  ascribed  to  both : 
one  nation,  nay  one  man  was  favoured  by  one 
god,  another  by  another ;  and  as  there  were  par- 
ties on  Earth,  there  were  parties  in  Heaven. 
But  here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other  nations.  The 
Jews,  with  more  inconsistency  and  not  less  pro- 
fanation, dressed  up  the  one  Supreme  Being  in  all 
the  rags  of  humanity ;  which  composed  a  kind  of 
motley  character,  such  as  foolish  superstition  and 
mad  enthusiasm  alone  could  ascribe  to  him,  and 
such  as  no  man,  who  believes  him  to  be  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  can  hear  without  horrour« 

The  most  barbarous  nations  had  the  most  bar- 
?:  £  3  barous 
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barous  deities  generally,  and  the  gods  seem  to 
have  been  civilised  no  faster,  than  their  adorers 
were,  and  even  not  so  fast,  nor  in  the  same  pro- 
portion: for  we  knpw  by  experience,  that  super- 
stition can  maintain  barbarity  in  religious  policy, 
among  those  who  are  the  farthest  from  it  in  civiL 
The  ancient  Chinese,  it  is  said,  represented  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
for  so  they  called  him,  as  the  givpr  of  all  good*, 
as  ari  object  of  adoration  and  of  gratitude,  to 
whom  their  emperors  offered  up  the  first  fruits  of 
the  corn  they  had  sowed  with  their  own  hands. 
But  the  ancient  nations,  of  whom  the  histories 
and  traditions  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
speak,  represented  the  divine  nature  like  that  of 
'  their  own  tyrants.  The  divine  favour  was  to  be 
obtained  by  importunate  supplications,  by  magni- 
ficent presents,  and  by  all  the  external  show  of  ser- 
vice  and  pomp  of  adulation.  Their  gods  too, 
like  their  tyrants,  were  prone  to  anger,  and  hard 
to  be  appeased.  Nothing  less  than  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  beasts,  of  men,  of  children,  could  appease 
th6m ;  and  the  notion  of  rendering  them  propi- 
tious by  putting  other  creatures  to  death  being  es- 
tablished, we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  greatest 
offenders  grew  the  most  devout.  In  this  respect 
they  had  better  quatter  from  gods  than  men ; 
though  Seneca  says,  that  it  cost  more  to  assuage 
Ithe  wrath  of  their  gods,  than  the  rage  of  their 
tyrants ;  "  ut  sic  dii  placentur,  quemadmoduiQ  ne 
ff  JiORiines  quidem  saeviunt.'^ 

^  *  gcien.  Sin. 

If 
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tf  we  would  own  the  truth,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  own,  that  this  kind  of  propitiation  is  much  more 
repugnant  to  all  our  notions  of  justice,  than  any 
of  those  instances  of  supposed  injustice,  which  di- 
vines and  atheists  charge  on  God  ;  and  yet  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  satne  time  as  they  boast,  that  God  was  their 
king,  and  relate  the  terrible  ji^gments,  that  he  ex* 
ecuted,  and  that  they  executed  by  his  command^ 
or  with  bis  approbation,   personally  on  one  ano- 
ther, and  personally  for  their  own  sakes  on  other 
people.     Thus  they  blended  together  at  once,  in 
the  moral  character  of  God,  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
partiality.     They  made  him  an  object  of  terrour 
more  than  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  their  reli- 
gion was  a  system  of  the  rankest  superstition  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  what  St.  Austin 
quotes  somewhere  from  Varro,  that  they  who  are 
religious  revere,  and  the  superstitious  fear  God*. 
The  saint  would  have  done  well  to  have  applied 
this  true  maxim  to  certain  abominable  doctrines 
of  his  own,  and  to  have  learned  from  a  heathen 
to  correct  his  own  theology.     But  the  truth  is, 
that  Christianity  preserved  in  many  respects  a 
strong  tang  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism,   as  Judaism 
had  taken,  and  incorporated  in  the  first  institution 
of  it,   many  of  the  rites  and  observances  at  least 
of  Egypt :  for  I  will  not  say,  that  tlie  legislator, 
who  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, took  the  belief  of  one  God  from  the  doc- 

•  Varro  ait,  Deum  a  religiose  vereri,  a  superstitioso  timeri. 
E  E  4  trine 
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trine  of  the  Theban  dynasty,  as  different  in  that 
respect  from  the  polytheism  of  the  other  Egyp- 
tians,  as  that  of  the  Jews  was ;  though  I  might 
suspect,  that  he  did  so  much  mftre  reasonably,  than 
a  very  able  writer  insinuates,  that  the  Jews  might 
instruct  other  nations  in  the  most  excellent  philo- 
sophy, and  that  natural  religion   was  originally 
built  on  the  religion  revealed  to  them*.     The  ce- 
remonies of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  worship  of 
God  were  retrenched,  and  a  more  inward  devo- 
tion, a  more  reasonable  service  were  established : 
though  even  this  devotion  and  this  service  retain- 
ed  an  air   of  that  enthusiasm,   which  prevailed 
among  the  prophets,   or  preachers  of  the  Jewish 
church,  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was  supposed 
to  descend.     The  Supreme  Being  took  a  milder 
appearance  several  ways  among  christians.     His 
favour  was  confined  no  longer  to  one  people ;  all 
mankind  were  construed  by  thi^  new  theology  tq 
be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  they  were  al)  in- 
cluded in  the  new  covenant.     The  Messiah  came, 
and  God  did  for  fallen  man  what  be  could  not  do 
for  fallen  angels,  according  to  a  remark  of  arch- 
bishop Tillolson.     He  sent  his  only  Son,  who  is 
pnt?  and  the  same  God  with   himself,   into  the 
world,  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  by  that 
sacrifice  to  redeem  all  the  sons  of  Adam  from  the 
consequences  of  his  wrath,  which  the  sin  of  Adam 
had   entailed    on    the   whole   race   of    mankind. 
jChristian   theology  discovers  in  this   mysterious 

f  §ee  Def,  of  Revealed  Rel.  hy  Conyb.  p.  406. 
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proceeding,  the  love  of  God  to  man,  his  infinite 
justice  and  goodness.  But  reason  will  discover 
the  fantastical,  confused,  and  inconsistent  notions 
of  Jewish  theology  latent  in  it,  and  applied  to 
another  system  of  religion.  This  love  will  appear 
partiality,  as  great  as  that  which  the  Jews  as- 
sumed that  he  had  in  preferring  their  nation  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  justice  will  ap- 
pear injustice  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  fall, 
and  in  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  propitiatory, 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person.  This  goodness 
will  appear  cruelty,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
propitiation  was  made  by  tormenting  and  spilling 
the  blood  of  the  victim ;  and  in  short,  injustice 
and  cruelty  will  appear  inconsistently  united  in 
this  circumstance,  that  mankind  could  not  have 
been  redeemed,  if  the  Jews  had  received,  instead  of 
crucifying  the  Messiah;  and  yet  that  they  were 
rejected  then,  and  have  been  punished  ever  since, 
for  not  receiving,  and  for  crucifying  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  moral  character  imputed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  by  christian  theology  differs 
little  from  jhat  imputed  to  him  by  the  Jewish. 
The  difference  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  and 
if  the  effects  of  sudden  and  violent  anger  are  im- 
puted to  him  in  one  system,  those  of  slow  and  si- 
lent revenge  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  other.  The 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  fewards  and  punishes 
visibly  and  signally  here :  he  terrifies  often  by  his 
anger,  he  reforms  sometimes.  The  God  of  the 
Kew  makes  little  difference  here  between  those 
ll^hom  be  approves^  and  those  whom  be  disap- 
proves j 
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proves ;  so  little,  that  he  is  charged  with  injustice 
for  it:  but  he  lies  in  wait  to  punish  the  latter 
hereafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance  and  eternal 
torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to  terrify,  because  it 
is  too  late  to  reform.  Divines  would  be  therefore 
under  a  double  obligation  to  reconcile  these  pas- 
sions to  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  if  that 
was  possible.  But  because  it  is  impossible,  they 
take  the  part  of  denying,  against  the  express  terms 
of  their  Scriptures,  that  he  has  any  such  passions. 
They  quote  contradictory  passages,  which  were 
designed*'^  they  say,  to  make  us  understand,  that 
these  representations  are  imperfect,  and  to  keep 
us  from  imagining,  that  the  things  spoken  of  are  in 
the  same  manner  in  God,  in  which  any  of  these 
passages  express  them :  as  if  inconsistency  could 
preserve  from  errour,  or  be  an  excuse  for  it. 
They  say  very  truly,  that  it  would  be  absurd  tp 
understand  the  representations  literally:  but  they 
argue  very  precariously,  when  they  conclude  from 
thence,  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so  un- 
derstood. Is  it  less  repugnant  to  human  reason, 
to  ascribe  the  human  passions  to  the  divine  na- 
ture, than  it  is  to  impute  to  God  many  other 
things,  which  our  theology  imputes  to  him?  I  re- 
cal  them  not  in  particular.  This  only  I  will  say, 
and  you  must  own,  that  it  cannot  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  Jews  and  the  first  Christians  came 
to  entertain  such  absurd  notions,  by  any  man, 
who  considers  that  in  the  most  unlightened  ages, 

•  Archb.  King.  ubi.  sup. 
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and  at  this  hour,  the  greatest  part  of  the  christian 
church  believes,  that  the  same  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  Christ  offered  upon  the  cross,  is  daily 
offered  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead  on  ten  thou- 
sand altars  at  once,  and  that  they  eat  and  drink 
the  very  same  body  and  blood.  Well  might  the 
Jews  and  the  first  Christians  believe  in  contradic- 
tion to  their  reason,  when  an  infinite  number  of 
learned  men  and  great  philosophers  believe  in 
contradiction  to  their  reason  and  their  senses  both. 
We  have  observed  above  how  this  nostrum  of 
analogy  is  applied  to  purge  off  the  literal  meaning 
of  those  passages,  which  ascribe  to  God  the  form 
of  man.  Like  a  mountebank's  panacsea,  it  will 
have  no  better  success,  when  it  is  applied  to  purify 
those,  that  ascribe  the  human  passions  to  him. 
Archbishop  King*, ,  for  I  think  it  worth  my  white 
to  quote  no  other  writer  in  favour  of  analogy,  an- 
swers the  objection  made  to  this  doctrine,  "  that, 
if  it  be  true,  all  religion  may  be  lost  in  mere 
figures,"  by  saying,  "  that  there  is  great  differ- 
ence between  this  analogy  and  what  we  call 
figure.  That  the  use  of  the  last  is  to  represent 
things,  otherwise  well  known,  so  as  to  magnify^ 
or  lessen  tbe  ideas  we  have  of  them,  to  move 
our  passions,  and  to  engage  our  fancies;  by 
which  means  they  are  often  employed  to  de- 
ceive us.  But  that  the  use  of  divine  analogy 
is  to  give  us  notions  of  things'  where  we  can 
have  nX)  direct  knowledge."    Now  it  seems  to 

*  Ubi.  sup.  . 
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me»  that  analogy  is  figure,  or  it  is  nothing ;  and 
that  if  it  is  figure,  it  is  of  the  kind  of  those  which 
are  employed  to  deceive  us.  The  use  of  figure  is 
not  only  to  illustrate,  and  adorn  things  known, 
but  to  help  our  conceptions,  and  to  introduce 
things  knowable  into  the  luind.  When  it  is  not 
employed  to  any  of  these  purposes,  to  the  first  by 
orators  and  poets,  or  to  the  last  by  philosophers, 
figurative  style  is  silly  unmeaning  talk,  or  it  is  im- 
position and  fraud.  We  may  be  deceived  by  it, 
no  doubt ;  but  we  cannot  be  deceived  long,  if  the 
use .  of  it  be  confined  to  things  that  are  knowable 
by  us.  He  who  is  not  able  to  tell  us  without  any 
figure  what  he  means  by  the  figure  he  employs, 
will  neither  deserve  nor  have  the  attention  of  men 
of  sense ;  and,  besides,  in  matters  that  are  know- 
able  by  us,  we  may  discover  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  it  by  our  own  researches. 

The  case  of  analogy  is  very  different.  It  is  a 
similitude  or  resemblance  of  an  object  with  some 
diversity,  as  the  school-men  say  very  intelli^Wy, 
But  then  the  assertors  of  it  say,  that  this  object  is 
not  to  be  known  otherwise  by  us,  and  that  we 
must  be  content  to  know  it  this  way,  or  not  at  all. 
If  this  assumed  divine  analogy  differs  from  other 
figures  therefore,  it  differs  in  this,  they  cannot 
deceive  long,  this  may  deceive  always.  No,  says 
theology :  it  never  can  deceive,  because  these  ana- 
logical notions  of  the  divine  nature  are  communi- 
cated to  us  by  God  himself  in  bis  Word.  But  who 
does  not  see,  that  this  falls  into  the  absurdity 
mentioned  above  ?  A  theist  doubts  of  the  authen- 
ticity 
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tJcity  of  this  Word,  because  such  notions  are  con- 
tained in  it.     A  divine  justifies  the  notions,  be- 
cause they  are  contained  in  it.     To  want  external 
proof  sufficient  to  constitute  this  authenticity,  and 
to  have  internal  proof  turned  against  it,  would  be 
too  much.     The  weaker  the  former  is,   the  more 
necessary  it  becomes  to  defend  the  4atter.     But 
then  it  is  defended  by  so  many  arbitrary  assuiqp* 
tioDs  and  forced   interpretations,    that  a  Bible» 
without  a  comment,  can  be  reconciled  neither  to 
itself,  nor  to  what  we  know  of  physical  and  moral 
nature ;  and  that,  with  a  comment,  it  is  in  a  mul- 
titude of  instances  the  word  of  man,  rather  than 
the  word  of  God.    There  are  not  only  things  mys- 
teriously but  things  untruly  expressed  in  it.     In 
one  case,  God  has  so  little  regard  to  the  weakness 
of  our  capacities,  that  his  language  is  far  above  idl 
human  conception:  in  the  other,  it  descends  to 
that  of  the  mpst  illiterate  age^  and  of  the  most 
Ignorant  people  among  whom   these   Scriptures 
were  writ,  compiled,  or  published.    In  the  former, 
we  are  told,  that  he  designs  to  exercise  our  faith, 
which  is  the  angular  stone  of  every  instituted  re-^ 
ligion  :  in  the  latter,  that  he  was  pleased  to  speak 
according  to  vulgar  errour,   that  he  might  be  the 
better  understood ;  as  if  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
the  God  of  truth,  could  stand  in  need  of  an  expe- 
dient, to  which  no  philosopher  would  think  him- 
self reduced. 
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It  is  strange  to  observe,  that  such  a  writer,  as 
archbishop  King,  should  recommend  his  favourite 
analogy  as  the  proper  and  necessary,  the  usual 
and  general  method  of  teaching  and  instructing 
mankind,  and  of  leading  them  to  knowledge,  after 
he  has  assumed  over  and  over,  that  all  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  perfections  rests 
on  these  notions  solely,  and  can  be  carried  no  fur- 
ther. When  we  are  instructed  by  analogy,  by 
comparison,  by  figure  in  one  word,  on  other  occa- 
sions, it  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
matters  knowable.  Knowledge,  that  was  to  rest 
in  these,  would  not  be  deemed  knowledge,  nor 
evdn  that  which  we  might  think  we  acquired  by 
reasoning  from  them ;  for  demonstration  canno 
arise  from  real,  and  much  less  from  assumed  simi- 
litude or  figure.  It  must  be  established  on  intui- 
tive or  sensitive  knowledge.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Similitudes  may  be  assumed,  and  figures 
employed  falsely.  We  must  go  beyond  them,  and 
reason  independently  of  them,  to  know  whether 
they  lead  us  to  truth  or  not ;  for  the  anger  of 
God  may  be  as  iitiproper  an  image  as  that  of  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  there  may  be,  as  doubtless 
there  is,  in  one  representation  no  more  propor- 
tion nor  resemblance  than  in  the  other.  Ana- 
logy consists  of  some  similitude  and  some  diver- 
sity. As  fast  as  we  perceive  this  similitude  and 
this  diversity,  it  may  help  us  to  prove ;  but  of  it- 
self, 
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self,  and  without  this  comparison,  which  cannot 
be  made  when  the  object  is  unknown,  it  can  nei- 
ther prove,  nor  help  us  to  prove.  The  right  re- 
verend author  I  have  quoted  so  often  is  fond  of 
an  example  or  two,  one  of  which  turns  against 
him,  and  the  other  makes  nothing  for  him. 

To  the  man,  who  is  a  stranger  to  any  country, 
ive  produce  a  map  of  it.  The  map  is  only  paper 
^  and  ink.  It  is  not  the  country,  it  has  very  little 
likeness  to  the  country;  yet  this  analogy  gives 
him  notions,  and  as  much  knowledge  of  the  country 
as  serves  his  present  purpose.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  map  gives  him 
the  notion  of  a  new  country,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  map  gives  him  no  new  notion.  He  knew 
what  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  lakes,  and  rivers 
are,  before  he  saw  the  map ;  and  all  he  learns 
by  it  is,  that  there  are  such  in  this  unknown 
country:  so  that  the  comparison  shows,  much 
against  the  intention  of  the  writer,  if  it 
shows  any  thing,  that  the  human  passions,  with 
which  we  were  acquainted  long  before  the  analo* 
gical  map  was  spread  before  us,  are  the  same 
in  God  that  they  are  in  us.  The  strokes  and  lines 
of  the  map  do  not  show  us  Highgate,  nor  the 
Thames ;  the  mountains  may  be  higher,  the  rivers 
deeper,  but  they  are  mountains  and  rivers  stili, 
and  the  nature  and  the  face  of  the  country  are 
much  the  same.  In  the  ifext  place,  the  map  was 
made  by  persons  who  had  been  en  the  spot,  or 
by  the  communication  of  exact  memorials  from 
them,  and  they  to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence 
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sequence  to  know  this  knowable  country  may  re« 
sort  to  it,  and  verify  Or  correct  the  map,  instead 
of  trusting  to  men  who  know  the  country  no  bet- 
ter than  they  do^  or  who  may  have  an  interest  to 
deceive  them. 

Another  example  is  taken  from  our  sensitive 
knowledge  of  outward  objects.  The  sun,  for  in- 
stance, gives  us  by  his  effects  the  ideas  of  light 
and  heat;  but  what  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
what  the  physical  nature  of  the  sun  is,  we  know 
not.  Just  so,  the  direction  of  God's  providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world  gives  us  the  ideas 
of  anger  and  revenge ;  but  what  these  are  in  them* 
selves,  or  what  the  moral  nature  of  God  is,  we 
know  not.  This  comparison  may  seem  plausible 
perhaps  to  some  persons*  But  it  will  not  bold. 
Whatever  light  and  heat  are  in  themselves^  the 
simple  ideas  that  we  distinguish  by  tiie^e  means 
are  raised  by  th'e  action  of  the  sun  immediately, 
and  uniformly.  But  the  complex  ideas^  of  anger 
and  revenge  are  not  so  raised  by  any  act  or  direc- 
tion of  Providence.  Disagreeable  sensations,  or 
pain,  may  be  immediate  effects  of  such  acts  or  di- 
rections ;  but  the  moral  causes  of  these  are  of  our 
own  invention.  They  are  not  uniformly  assigned 
neither,  as  they  are  not  immediately  nor  determi- 
nately  known ;  for  the  same  appearances,  which 
are  ascribed  to  God's  anger  or  revenge  by  one 
man,  and  at  one  time,  will  be  ascribed  to  his  jus- 
tice, or  even  to  his  mercy,  by  another  man  at  the 
same  time,  or  by  the  same  man  at  another  time* 
In  all  these  cases,  the  physical  causes  are  aUke 

unknown 
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u»kQQWQ  in  thea]i0elvesi  and  io  the  maoner  of 
ibeir  operations^  They  are  determined  onty  by 
their  efects.  Now  to  argue^  that,  because  we 
admit  these,  which  are  so  determined,  we  ought 
to  e^dmit  moral  ^aus^s,  which  are  not  so  deter* 
mined,  is  something  too  sophistical  To  conclude 
this  head  by  bringing  an  example  against  analogy 
much  more  to  the  purpose,  than  those  that  are 
brought  in  favour  of  it :  the  man  who  was  born 
l^lind  imagined,  most  analogically,  a  similitude  be- 
tween the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  the  scarlet  co* 
l<M]r.  He  substituted  the  idea  he  had  for  that  he 
had  not,  and  reasoned  from  thence  just  as  well 
about  scarlet,  as  some  men  reason  from  their  ideas 
of  aogpr  and  revenge  about  the  moral  causes  that 
are  latent  in  the  divine  mind- 
It  is  said,  that  we  can  have  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  God :  which  is  true  in  this  sense, 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  this  kind  is 
derived  originally  from  bis  works,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  providence.  All  the  ways  of  ac-^ 
quiring  a  more  direct  knowledge  by  archetypal 
ideaSj  which  we  discern  in/an  intimate  union  of 
the  human  with  the  divine  mind,  by  the  irradia^ 
lions  of  mystick  theology,  or  by  the  inward  light 
of  Quakerism,  and  several  more,  which  the 
phrensy  of  me^ physic ks,  not  very  distant  from  that 
of  enthuj^iasm,  has  invented,  are  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  the  regard  of  common  sense.  But  thoug(| 
we  have  hot,  in  any  of  these  ways,  a  direct  know«- 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  yet  we  are  not  re- 
duced  to  know  something  of  him  except  by  ana- 
VoL.  VIII.  F  F  logy. 
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logy.     If  the  first  principles  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  him  be  reflected,  as  we  have  just  now 
said,  yet  it  is  real.     It  is  carried  into  demonstra- 
tion, and  is  therefore  direct  likewise;  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  any  knowledge  by  demonstration 
direct.     What  we  can  see  of  him  within  the  ex- 
tent of  our  horizon,  we  see  clearly.     He  judged 
this  sufficient  for  us,   he  gave  us  to  see  no  further 
by  that  lamp  of  reason,  which  he  has  lighted  up  in 
our  minds ;  and  with  this,  little  as  it  is,  we  ought 
to  be  content.     But  the  divines  spoken  of  here 
light  up  their  dim  taper  of  analogy,  pretend  to 
show  us  the  shadows  of  objects  they  e&nnot  disco- 
ver, and  bid  us  be  content  with  this.     They  go 
further.     They  assert,  that  this  is  sufficient  for  us, 
and  though  true  religion  be  the  most  reasonable 
service,  they  make  it  the  most  unreasonable  servi- 
tude :  for  thus  they  argue*.     **  Men  honour  and 
"  obey  a  prince  whom  they  never  saw,  and  whom 
''  they  could  not  distinguish  from  another  man, 
**  if  they  met  him.     Let  us  suppose  God  to  be 
"  such  a  prince  literally,  as  be  is  represented 
''  analogically.    Let  us  suppose  him  to  love  those 
"  that  obey  his  orders,  and  to  be  in  rage  and  fury 
^'  against  the  disobedient.     Can  we  doubt,  that 
"  he  who  'believes  this  will  be  saved  by  virtue  of 
"  that  belief?"    Thus  you  see,  thatthey  make  at 
last  even  their  own  analogy  unneces^ry.  We  may 
conceive  him,  by  their  leave,  under  all  the  gross 
and  repugnant  images,  that  have  been  employed 
to  represent  him  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.     We 

*  King,  is  abotc. 
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may  conceive  him  to  be  a  mighty  King,  that  sits 
in  Heaven,  and  has  the  Earth  for  his  footstool, 
from  whence  all  things  that  can  happen  are  in  his 
view.  Or  we  may  conceive  him,  like  an  eastern 
monarchy  carried  about  in  his  palanquin,  neither 
seeing  his  subjects,  nor  seen  by  them,  familiar 
with  a  few  of  his  favourites,  terrible  to  all  the  rest 
of  his  people,  and  known  only  by  the  pomp  with 
ivbich  he  is  served,  and  by  the  severity  of  his  go- 
vernment*.  The  man  who  thinks,  that  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  creation 
and  of  the  fall  is  to  be  understood  literally,  should 
think,  indeed,  that  every  representation  which  the 
Scriptures  make  of  God  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  manner ;  since  there  can  be  no  reason  given 
against  interpreting  some  of  these  circumstances 
literally,  and  dome  figuratively,  that  will  not  hold 
against  interpreting  some  of  these  passages  one 
way,  and  some  another.  To  be  consistent,  he 
should  disclaim  the  analogy  he  contends  for ;  and 
then  nothing  more  will  be  wanting  to  answer  all 
the  ends  of  artificial  theology,  than  to  assume  on 
such  premises,  that  they  who  minister  in  holy 
things  are  the  omrahs,  the  viziers,  and  the  bassas 
of  this  mighty  King,  whose  commands  they  pub* 
lisb,  interpret,  and  execute,  or  cause  to  executed ; 
rather  than  his  embassadors :  by  assuming  which 
latter  character  they  may  seem  to  lessen  overmo- 
destly  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  and  to  raise 
that  of  the  laity  too  high.— But  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  said  so  much  on  this  subject. 

See  King  in  his  Senn.  on  Gen.  ii,  l5,  I7« 
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I  might  have  concluded  sooner,  that  an  ana-' 
logy  arbitrarily  assumed  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse 
the  literal  attribution  of  those  human  passions  to 
the  divine  nature,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  ours ; 
that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  reality  be^ 
tween  one  and  the  other  of  these, attributions, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  appearance,  to  an  inat- 
tentive or  prejudiced  mind ;  and  that  aager  and 
revenge  were  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  literally  as  compassion  and  mercy,  as  li- 
terally as  injustice  in  this  life  is  ascribed  to  bis  pro* 
Yidence  by  atheists  and  divines^  or  the  justice  of  it 
in  another  is  asserted  by  the  latter.  The  false  con- 
ceptions, and  the  licentious  reasonings  about  the 
divine  nature  and  Providence,  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  many  more,  proceed  chiefly  from 
tliedoctrine,  which  teaches,  that  the  moral  attributes 
are  the  same  in  Cod  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  that  the 
eternal  reason  of  things,  by  which  he  acts,  is  open 
to  all  rational  beings ;  and  consequently,  that  we 
are  competent  judges  of  his  moral- proceedings  to- 
ward us,   since  we  are  competent  to  deter naiue 
what  his  moral  clmracter  requires.      But  these 
false  conceptions  and  licentious  reasonings  may 
proceed  likewise  from  the  analogical  ddbtrine,  as 
contrary  as  il  appears  to  the  other ;  for  by  as* 
cribing  to  God  not  human  notions  and  passioos, 
but  something,  whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  these. 
King  might,  though  he  does  not,  reason  as  dog- 
matically as  Clarke,  k  priori,  f>om.what  the  Crea- 
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tev  and  Governor  of  the  world  ouglit  to  do  io 
those  qualities,  to  what  he  has  done,  which  is  con- 
demned,  and  to  what  they  assume  be  will  do; 
which  is  justified,  and  rendered  bis  sale  jusdfica- 
tion.  On  such  conceptions,  and  such  reasonings, 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishoients 
has  been  established,  as  it  is  still  taught.  Had  it 
heen  taught  in  terms  more  general,  and  less  de* 
ecriptftve,  had  the  pUnisboients  been  represented^ 
for  instance,  like  the  rewards,  to  be  simply  such 
as  eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  beard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  could  conceive ;  it  might  have  been  main- 
tained in  credit,  -and  have  had  a  universal  and 
real  influence  perhaps,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
religion,  even  since  the  days  pf  superstition  and 
ignorance  were  over.  But  .beside  the  absurdity 
of  supposing,  that  God  inflicts  eternal  punish.- 
ments  on  his  creatures,  which  would  render  their 
nonexistence  infinitely  preferable  to  their  exist- 
ence on  the  whole,  as  every  one  who  has  not  the 
rage  of  paradoxes  about  him  must  admit;  I  ap- 
prehend, that  an  air  of  ridicule  has  beeti  cast  on 
this  doctrine  by  preserving  all  the  idle  tales,  and 
burlesque  images,  which  were  propagated  in  those 
days,  and  have  been  preserved  in  these  by'the 
united  labours  of  nurses,  pedagogues,  painters, 
poets,  and  grave  divines.  I  need  not  enumerate 
instances.  They  are  enough  known,  and  they 
have  done  so  much  to  take  off  tlie  solemnity,  and 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  this  doctrine,  that  the 
man,  who  was  induced  to  disbelieve  a  God  by  se- 
rious and  pathetick  discourses  against  his  goodness 
and  justice  in  the  government  of  this  world,  would 
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be  hardly  reclaimed  to  theism  by  an  hypothesis, 
which  resembles  so  nearly  that  mytbologia  de  in- 
feris  be  had  laughed  at  so  often. 

Since  our  divines  have  thought  fit  to  risk  the 
belief  of  an  all-perfect  Being,   the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  beings,   on  this  hypothesis,   they 
should  have  made  it  at  least  as  plausible  to  the 
reason  of  mankind,  as  their  objections  are  made 
in  some  degree  to  his  reason,  though  much  more 
to  his  affections  and  passions ;  and  on  which  they 
bave  appealed,  in  concert  with  the  atheists,   to 
this  reason,  and  even  to  experience.  They  should 
not  have  shown  themselves  so  much  more  con- 
cerned for  this  hypothesis,  than  for  the  fundatnbn- 
tal  demonstrated  principle  of  all  religion,  as  to 
make,  if  they  could,  the  hypothesis  pass  in  some 
sort  for  the  demonstration,  and  the  xiemonstra- 
tion  for  the  hypothesis.   They  do  little  less,  when 
they  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  God,  if 
there  is  no  future  state  ;  instead  of  insisting/,  that, 
since  there  is  a  God,  there  may  be  a  future  state. 
TheStoicks  asserted*,   that,  if  there  was  a  God, 
there  was  divination ;  and  if  there  was  divination, 
there  was  a  God.     "  Reciprocantur  ista :  si  di- 
"  vinatio  sit,  diisunt;  si  dii  sint,  divinatio  est'* 
TuUy  might  have  added  in  their  name,  "  si  divi- 
**  natio  non  sit,  nee  dii  sunt."     But  the  heathen 
philosopher  was  on  this  occasion  a  better  tbeis^ 
than  such  a  christian  divine  as  Clarke. 

Another  observation  equally  true,  but  not  quite 

♦  Tully  de  Divin. 
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BO  obvious,  requires  to  have  it's  place  here,  and 
to  be  a  little   more  developed.      Natural  reli* 
gion  is  that  original  revelation,  which-  God  has 
fdade  of  himself,   and  of  his  will,  to  all  mankind, 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order  of 
his   providence.      Whatever  is  thus  revealed  is 
within  the  reach  of  our  faculties;  and  the  same 
reason,  which  he  has  given  us  to  improve   the 
physical,  he  has  given  us  to  improve  the  mo- 
ral system  of  our  lives.     Neither  of  them  is  im- 
proved equally ;  of  which  many  apparent  causes^ 
and  some  that  would  be  thought  perhaps  too  re- 
fined and  too  hypothetical,  inay  be  assigned.  But 
they  who  apply  their  reason  the  most  to  these  im- 
provements,  provide  the  best  for  their  own  well- 
being  both  here  and  hereafter,  on  the  supposition 
of  a  future  state.     It  would  not  be  hard  to  show 
one  less  instructed  than  you  are,  that  human  rea- 
son is  able  to  discover,  in  this  original  revelation, 
every  conceivable  duty,  that  we  owe  to  God  as  our 
Creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow-creaiure.     It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  that  this  system  of  duty  is 
fttlly  proportioned  by  rnfinite  Wisdom  to  the  hu- 
man state,  and  to  the  end  of  it,  human  happiness. 
Natural  religion  is  therefore  relalrx'cly  perfect; 
and  if  it  was  so  unrelatively,  it  would  be  very  im- 
perfect.    It  is  therefore  immutable  as  long  as 
God  and  man  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  as 
long  as  we  ^tand  in  the  same  relations  to  him,  and 
to  one  another.  God  cannot  change ;  and  to  sup-^ 
pose  that  the  relations  of  mankind  to  liim,   or  to 
one  another,  may,  or  have  changed,  is  to  assume 
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fcrbitranly,  anid  ivithout  atly  proof,  that  cao  be 
urged  in  a  dispultation  of  this  kind.  If  it  doe^ 
not  follow  necessarily  from  hence,  sure  I  aoi  it 
loHows  probably,  that  God  has  made  tio  otter 
Revelation  of  himself,  and  of  bis  wiil  to  man^kind. 
i  do  not  assert,  that  he  has  made  no  such  parti- 
cular revelations,  as  I  did  tibt  presume  to  assert, 
that  there  are  never  any  particular  interposificms 
of  his  providence:  but  this  I  will  assert,  tkat  if 
he  has  made  any  such,  the  original  and  nniversal 
revelation  must  be-the  foundation,  and  tliecrftcrion 
of  them  all.  Let  it  be,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
God,  who  knew  frotti  fell  eternity  what  the  state 
of  mankind,  and  of  every  society  of  man  would 
be  at -every  point  of  lime,  determined  to  dealout 
Ihs  revelations  by  parcels,  as  legislators  are  forced 
to  make  new  laws,  and  new'rules  of  government, 
that  are  adapted  to  circumstances  unforeseleu  by 
them  ;  instead  of  making  a  sj'fitein  of  moral  law, 
M  hen  he  created  moral  agents,  that  might  answer 
bis  whole  purpose  in  all  circumstances  of  time, 
placp,  and  persons ;  just  as  he  made  a  physical 
system  of  laws  for  the  other  part,  the  inanimate 
part  of  his  creation.  Let  tliis  be  assumed,  for 
argument's  sake,  though  it  be  not  in  any  degree 
so  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  wisdom  as  the  contrary  opinion:  it  must  be 
assumed  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  these  posterior  revelations  inconsistent 
with  the  first,  even  in  appearance,  and  to  our  ap- 
prehensions; or  it  must  be  assumed,  that  God 
himself,  *the  Supreme  Wisdon),  is  inconsistent,  or 
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gives  occasion  to  hh  rational  creatures  to  thiirfc 
't4)at  he  is  so. 

I  rieason  very  unwillingly^  and  not  without  a 
^certain  awe^n  my  tnind,  when  I  presume  to  speak 
-€tf  whatG^od  iTi^y  or  iw^y  not  do,  ^as  familiar  as 
this  practice  is  to  many.     But  if  it  be  free  from 
presumption  in  any  case,  it  is  so  when  we  endoa- 
vour  to  expose  that  o/  such  men  as  lliese,  aad 
may  be  said  rather  to  refute  their  doctrines,  than 
to  advance  dogmatically   any   of  our  own.      I 
^peak  in  this  matiner  when  I  say,  agreeably  to  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  ideas  I  can  frame,  that  as 
God,  the  Supreme  Truth  and  Reason,  can  neither 
jjronounce  nor  imply  any  thirrg  that  is  fal^e  or 
absurd  in  condescension  to  our  capacities ;  so  he 
will,   in  condescension  to  these -capacities,  make 
W)  revelation  to  us  by  his  word,  which  ^hall  be 
ev^n  in  appearance,  and  to  human  apprehension, 
inconsistent  with  what  he  has  revealed  of  himself, 
and  of  his  will,  by  his  works.     This  revelatiofi, 
and  all  that  is  contained  clearly  in  it,  is  an  object 
^f  knowledge.     Other  revelations,  which  we  as- 
sunie  to  be  made  by  his  word,  and  which  we  re- 
ceive on  the  word  of  man,  are  objects  of  belief. 
-Now  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
^tbait  be  should  perplex  our  kno\^ledge  in  one  case, 
or  weaken  our  belief  in  the  other,    by  suggesting 
inconsistent  ideas  of  his  nature  or  his  will.     You 
will    have  learned   perhaps  to  say,   that  things, 
w'hirh  appear  in  a  posterior  revelation  inconsistent 
with  the  first,  would  not  appear  such,  if  we  could 
oomprehedd  them  clearly  and  fully.      But  you 
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Will  unlearn  this  lesson,  if  you  consider,  that  the 
common  distinction  of  things  contrary  to  reason, 
and  things  above  it,  cannot  be  employed  on  this 
occasion  to  any  purpose  that  will  avail.  If  things 
contained  in  any  assumed  revelation  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  religion  of  nature,  they  are  most 
certainly  contrary  to  reason,  since  the  religion  of 
nature  is  collected  by.  reason  from  the  known 
constitution  and  relations  of  things,  and  from  the 
known  order  of  Providence.  They  are  therefore 
to  be  rejected.  If  the  things  contained  in  any 
such  revelation  be  above  reason,  that  is,  incom- 
prehensible, I  do  not  say  in  their  manner  of  be- 
ing, for  that  alone  would  not  make  them  liable  to 
this  objection,  but  in  themselves,  and  according 
to  the  terms  wherein  they  are  communicated; 
there  is  no  criterion  left  by  which  to  judge  whe- 
ther they  are  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  the  reli- 
gion of  nature  and  of  reason.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  received  :  and  he  who  insists,  that 
they  should  be  received  independently  of  this  cri- 
terion, falls  into  the  absurdity  already  mentioned. 
He  supposes  them  reconcilable  to  the  original  re- 
velation God  has  made  in  his  works,  because  they 
are  contained  in  his  Word;  whereas  it  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  shovv,  that  these  very  things  are  so 
many  internal  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
revelation,  by  showing  that  they  are  all  recon- 
cilable to  the  other.  Divines  themselves  agree 
to  this,  or  they  mean  nothing  when  they  take  so 
much  pains  to  reconcile  them  to  it,  in  order  to 
conclude,  according  to  their  usual  method,  that 
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a  thing  is,  wh#never  they  imagine  they  have  proved 
that  it  may  be,  or  have  said  enough  to  make 
others  beiitjve  so. 

It  has   been  made  a  question,  whether  God 
can,  consistently  with  his  goodness,  his  justice,  or 
even  with  his  wisdom,  give  such  secondary  revela- 
tions, (|»  are  assumed  on  particular  occasions,  or 
without  any  occasion  and  sufficient  reason   for 
them ;  and  whether  he  can,  consistently  with  the 
same  attributes,  after  leaving  his  human  creatures 
for  a  great  number  of  ages  under  the  law  of  their 
nature,   by  which  nothing  but  morality  was, pre- 
scribed, and  nothing  but  immorality  forbid,  im- 
pose new  and  positive  precepts,   the  precepts  of 
mere  will  ?     The  question  has  been  agitated  with 
equal  presumption  on  both  sides,    perhaps ;  and 
certainly  with  much  sophism,  and  more  evasion 
than  argument  on  one  side.     I  enter  not  into  it. 
I  stand  on  the  ground  I  have  already  made,   and 
insist,  that  the  law  of  our  nature  is  perfect,  rela- 
tively to  our  system,  and  must  be  immutable  as 
long  as  this  system  continues.    I  insist,  therefore, 
that  it  cannot  be  altered  :  but  I  may  admit,   for 
the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  oblige  me  to  it 
necessarily,  that  things  entirely  and  exactly  con- 
sistent with  it  may  be  superadded  to  it  by  the 
same  divine  authority,   though  not  in  a  manner 
equally  authentick;  and  that  positive  precepts  may 
be  given  about  things  which  are  indifferent  by  the 
law  of  our  nature,  partaking  neither  of  morality 
nor  immorality,  and  which  become  obligatory  as 
Boon  as  they  are  enjoined  by  such  positive  pre* 
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cepis.  Notwithstanding  these  concessions  it  will 
remain  true,  that  every  instituted  religion  is  de- 
pendent on  natural  religion,  and  should  be  made 
subservient  to  it. 

They  all  boast  that  they  are  so,  but  experience 
shows,  that  the  very  contrary  is  true.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  articles  of  faith,  that  go  far  beyond 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  acquire ;  and  of  exter- 
nal rites,  ceremonies,  and  positive  duties,  that 
have  no  relation  to  those  of  the  moral  kind,  which 
Ere  all  included  in  the  precepts  of  natural  reli- 
gion. Now  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  to  believe  these 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  practise  these  external 
duties,  are  reputed  in  all  these  religions  the  most 
essential  parts  of  them  :  so  that  a  good  man  and 
a  devout  man  may  be  always  different,  and  are 
often  opposite  characters;  so  opposite,  that  I 
suspect  no  two  characters  would  be  found,  if  thfey 
eould  be  nicely  examined,  in  a  great  number  of 
•persons  to  go  together  so  seldom.  This  might  be 
exemplified  in  many  instances,  but  in  none  more 
strongly  than  in  that  of  the  Jews.  No  nation  so 
exact  in  observing  fasts  and  feasts,  and  so  super- 
stitiously  zealous  in  the  practice  of  every  cere- 
mony of  -a  law  that  abounded  with  ceremonies. 
But  no  nation  so  unhospitable  at  the  same  time, 
DO  people  so  uncharitable,  nor  so  absolutely 
strangers  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  natural 
religion,  universal  benevolence. 
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It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  sanie  re- 
preach  could  not  be  made  in  any  degree  to  the 
professors  of  Christianity.  But  I  apprehend,  tbs^t 
they  too  must  pass  condemnation  on  this  head* 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu<* 
nishinents  was  established,  no  doubt,  in  the  chris* 
tian,  as  in  every« other  system  of  instituted  reli- 
gion, to  enforce  natural,  that  is,  the  first,  the 
most  authentick,  and  as  we  may  say,  the  mistress 
of  all  religions,  since  they  should  be  all  subservi- 
ent to  hen  But  this  doctrine  is  applied  in  every 
communion  of  christians,  as  much  to  enforce  mat* 
ter?  of  metaphysical  speculation,  or  positive  du* 
ties,  or  forms  of  worship,  which  are  neither  parts 
of  natural  religion,  nor  have  any  necessary  con- 
nection  with  our  moral  obligations,  as  it  is  applied" 
to  enforce  these.  The  mistress  is  set  on  a  level 
with  the  servant,  and  the  same  regard  is  paid  to 
one  as  to  the  other.  But  why  do  I  say  the  s^me, 
when  it  is  manifest,  that  much  more  regard  is  paid 
in  many  instances,  and  in  the  application  we  speak 
of  here  particularly,  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former  ?  Metaphysical  speculations,  positive  du- 
ties, and  forms  of  worship,  can  have  no  merit  any 
further  than  they  contribute  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove in  our  minds  an  awful  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  our  dependence  on  him, 
of  our  duties  to  him,  and  of  the  moral  obligations 
unikr  which  we  lie  to  our  fellow  creatures :  and 
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as  far  as  they  contribute  to  these  purposes,  whe<- 
iher  they  are  of  human  or  of  divine  institution, 
they  have  great  merit,  and  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. Their  merit  and  their  importance,  how- 
evetf  cannot  be  equal  to  those  of  the  religion  they 
me  dhrsigned  to  maintain  and  improve:  and  yet 
^e  find  them  treated  by  the  doctors  and  profes- 
sors of  Christianity  as  if  they  had  more  of  botfa^ 
as  if  this  part  of  instituted  religion  could  be  sub* 
stituted  in  the  place  of  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
publishes natural  religion,  and  could  supply  the 
want  of  it. 

The  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  distribution  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  into  their  own 
hands,  distribute  them  according  to  this  rule.  The 
man  who  has  been  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  a 
^  bad  father,  a  bad  citizen,  who  has  passed  his  whole 
life  in  the  practice  of  private  and  publick  immo-> 
rality,  languishes  on  a  sick  bed.     Conscious  of 
guilt,  he  apprehends  punishment,  and  all  the  ter* 
rours  of  Hell  stare  him  in  the  face.     He  repents,^ 
therefore,  may  signify  in  this  case  nothing  more 
than  this,  he  is  afraid ;  and  so  will  the  most  har- 
dened villain  be  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.    It  is 
.  too  late  to  amend,   too  late  to  repair  the  injuries 
he  has  done.    The  priest,  however,  who  gave  the 
terrour,  is  called  to  administer  the  comfort.    The 
man  confesses  his  sins,  makes  an  orthodox  profes- 
ifion  of  bis  faith,  joins  in  the  prayers  that  are  said 
over  him,  takes  leave  of  the  world  with  all  the 
decorum  which  the  discipline  of  bis  church  re- 
quires, and  dies.     We  are  bound  to  believe  well 
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of  this  man's  salvation,  and  we  commit  his  body 
to  the  ground,  ^^  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
"  his  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  The  man  who 
has  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  virtue,  and  has  lived  up  to  the  duties  of  na-» 
tural  religion  in  every  relation,  and  in  every  sta- 
tion, has  fulfilled  by  consequence  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  revealed  religion,  as  far  as  the  latter  is 
designed  to  republish  and  enforce  the  former. 
But  the  latter  is  designed  more  immediately,  and 
preferably  for  another  purpose :  and  therefore  the 
hope  of  Heaven  is  held  out  to  one  man,  notwil^ 
standing  his  wicked  life ;  the  fear  of  Hett^  is  held 
out  to  another,  notwithstanding  hi»  good  life  oa 
several  occasions.  Faith  unimposed,  and  forms 
and  ceremonies  unprescribed  by  natural  religiod^ 
may  atone  for  the  violations  of  it;  but  the  strict 
observance  of  it  cannot  atone,  4n  any  communion, 
for  the  want  of  faith  even  in  matters  thai  have 
been  much  disputed  among  christians,  and  that 
are  so  still  in  other  communions;  nor  for  the 
Mglect  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  are  of  mere, 
human  institution,  and  that  have  varied  frequent- 
ly, as  all  such  institutions  must  and  do  vary  by 
their  own  nature,  and  by  the  nature  of  those  who 
make,  and  of  those  for  whom  they  are  made.  To 
bring  an  instance  or  two,  that  occur  to  me  first 
out  of  many.  Read  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  and 
then  consider,  that  the  man  we  suppose  in  this 
place,  who  has  conformed  his  whole  life  to  the 
precepts  of  natural  religion  and  of  reason,  cannot 

be 
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besaved^  but  must  peri&h  without  doubt  ever- 
lastingly, unless  be  believes  faithfully  such  a  rhap- 
sody of  jargon,  as  talapoins  and  bonaes  would  be 
hardly  brought  to  avow,  as  wants  a  sufficient 
foundation  in  the  Gospel,  as  noEe  but  fkctious 
priests,  who  meant  to  divide,  not  to  unite,  could 
have  conibined  to  propagate,  as  none  but  the  least: 
reasonable,  and  the  most  implicit  set  of  men  could 
have  received  for  truth.  Consider  again,  that 
the  trite  ceremony  of  baptism,  instituted  by  the 
Heathens,  practised  by  the  Jews,  and  adopted  by 
the  Christiana,  is  made  so  essential  a  part  of  re- 
ligion, under  the  vague  name  of  a  sacrament,  that 
neither  the  n>oral  goodness  of  men,  nor  the  inno* 
cence  of  children,  can  secure  their  salvation,  un^ 
less  they  have  passed  through  this  mystical  wash* 
ing:  without  which,  and  the  graces  consequent 
to  ity  the  good  works  of  the  former  are  not  plea** 
sant  to  God,  but  have  the  nature  of  sin  ;  and 
the  innocence  of  the  other  is  infected  by  that  ori« 
ginal  taint,  which  spread  from  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  and  corrupted  human  nature  in  all  his 
posterity. 

These  are  principles  of  artificial  theology,  and 
such  is  the  ecdesiasiical  distribution  of  foture  re-> 
wards  and  punishments  in  all  christian  copiHiu-* 
sions.  I  wave  descending  into  particular  examples 
taken  from  the  east  or  the  west,  from  your  church 
or  froui  mine.  This  difference  only  I  woidd  otn 
serve  between  the  two  last.  You  acknowledge 
Still  a  spiritual  monarch,  the  vicar  of  Jesu^ 
Christ  on  Earth,  and  an  infallible  judge  in  all  mat** 
•  Thirty>niae  articles. 

ters 
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t^rs  of  feligion,  to  whpm  you  ascribe  a  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority.  At  least  the  royalists 
prevail  among  '  j'ou,  and  the  partisans  of  spi- 
ritual liberty  are  few.  We  have  thrown  off  this 
ridiculous  but  heavy  yoke,  and  thus  it  is  more 
easy,  and  therefore  more  frequent  to  impose  new 
doctrines,  new  rites,  new  ceremonies  in  your 
church,  than  in  mine ;  to  'save,  to  beatify,  to 
sanctify  whom  his  Holiness  pleases,  and  to  pro- 
nounce as  many  arbitrary  sentences  of  damnation 
as  he  thinks  fit.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  constitu- 
tion unigenitus,  that  child  of  Jesuitical  revenge, 
procured  by  fraud  and  maintained  by  tyranny, 
erected  into  a  rule  of  fiaith  in  France,  where  a 
few  years  before,  to  show  the  exercise  of  this 
power  in  a  light  as  ridiculous  as  scandalous,  not 
only  propositions  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Jansenius  were  condemned,  but  even  they  who 
did  not  underatand  the  language  in  which  the 
bishop  of  Ypreswrit,  like  the  nuns  of  Portroyal, 
were  required  to  believe  and  affirm,  that  these 
very  propositions  were  contained  in  his  writings. 

Such  occasional  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  which  the  pope 
and  his  inferior  pontiffs  baVe  applied  with  little 
regard  to  natural  religion,  and  even  with  more 
regard  to  their  artificial  theology  than  to  revealed 
reKgion,  have  been  frequent.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther, w'hich  has  been  constant  in  all  the  ages  of 
the  church,  and  by  which  the  clergy  has  raised 
exorbitant  contributions  on  the  laity.  When 
Christianity  appeared  first  in  the  ii'orld,  the  pro* 
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fessors  of  it  composed  a  little,  and  in  general  a 
poor  flock.  They  who  had  some  substance  helped 
to  maintain  those  who  had  none;  alms  were 
gathered  for  the  saints,  and  every  church  bad  a 
common  purse.  Like  our  quakers,  they  provided 
for  their  own  poor ;  and,  like  our  quakers  top, 
tlie  teachers  and  the  taught  made  oqe  body,  one 
undivided  society.  The  former  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter lived  on  what  they  had  of  their  own,  or  on  the 
common  purse,  or  on  the  bread  they  acquired  by 
their  industry :  and,  as  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem, 
it  may  be  said  seriously,  because  it  may  be  said 
truly,  that  if  this  order  of  tnings  had  been  pre- 
served among  christians,  we  might  behold  at  this 
day,  with  great  edification,  some  of  my  lords 
the  bishops  working  at  their  leisure  hours  (and  they 
have  many  such  from  episcopal  functions  at  least) 
in  their  trades,  like  St.  Paul.  But  this  order  of 
things  was  changed  early,  and  the  distinction  of 
clergy  and  laity  established ;  after  which  the  for- 
mer enjoyed  Jn  their  own  right,  or  as  trustees  for 
the  poor,  all  that  had  belonged  to  every  church 
in  common  before.  When  the  former  came  by 
several  means  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  so- 
ciety under  the  name  of  the  church,  they  appro- 
priated the  wealth,  which  increased  daily,  as  welJ 
as  the  name,  to  themselves;  and  when  every 
church  had  a  bishop,  the  superior  robbed  the  in- 
ferior pastors,  and  appropriated  to  himself 
what  belonged  to  them,  to  his  church,  and 
to  the  poor ;  all  of  whom  be  threw  op  the  laity,  to 
be  maintained  by  them. 

LXXIX. 
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LXXIX^ 

That  I  may  not  render  tha  deduction  too  long 
for  this  place,  I  content  myself  to  observe  further, 
that  as  this  order  of  men  increased  in  outward 
dignity  and  riches,  to  neither  of  which  they  bad 
any  other  claim  than  that  which  their  own  usur^ 
pations,  and  the  bigot  generosity  of  superstitious 
ages  gave  them,  they  increased  in  ambition  and 
avarice.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  pros- 
tituted, to  serve  the  purposes  of  both ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  persuaded  the  laity,  that  the 
power  of  tying  and  untying,  which  was  given  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  invested  the  clergy  with  a 
power  of  determining  in  this  world  the  condition 
of  men  in  another.  Heaven  and  Hell  became  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  and 
wealth,  and  were  applied  to  little  else.  The  man, 
for  instance,  who  left  his  estate  to  the  church, 
and  to  pious  uses,  as  they  are  called,  completed 
all  the  immoralities  of  his  life  by  defrauding  his 
family  at  his  death.  But  the  priest,  or  monk, 
conveyed  him  to  Heaven  directly,  and  passports 
for  that  purpose,  even  of  modern  date,  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  the  dead. 
The  layman,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  church, 
stood  exposed  to  the  thunderbolt  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  he  was  prepared  to  believe  did  not 
only  separate  him  from  her  communion  here,  but 
would  deprive  him  of  happiness  hereafter;    so 

G  o  S  that 
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that  he  might  be  damned  eternally  for  withholding 
a  tithe  pig. 

It  was  left  to  the  industry  of  the  clergy,  to  im- 
prove these  advantages  in  their  several  stations 
all  over  the  christian  world  ;  and  it  mtrst  be  owned, 
that  they  improved  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
delegated  power :  for  being  delegated^  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was,  it  was  circumscribed.  But  that 
from  which  it  was  delegated,  and  which  resided 
in  the  seat  of  this  empire,  the  papal  power,  in 
short,  knew  no  bounds.  Casuists  have  taught, 
that  the  pope  may  by  the  fulness  of  it  determine 
rightfully  against  righf*^ ;  as  if  he  made  things 
good  and  just  by  willing  them ;  which  is,  I  think, 
the  prerogative  of  God,  but  which  no  man,  ex* 
cept  a  casuist,  will  affirm  to  be  that  of  his  pre- 
tended vicar.  The  proposition  will  sound  harsh- 
ly to  your  ears,  bow  catholiek  soever  they  may  be. 
But  if  you  consider  the  practice  of  your  church, 
and  the  pretensions  of  your  sovereign  pontiff,  you 
will  be  forced  to  confess,  that  they  can  be  found- 
ed on  nothing  less  than  the  supposition  of  sucb 
an  exorbitant  power  as  I  have  mentioned.  There 
is  no  duty  of  njitural,  nor  of  revealed  religjion, 
nor  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  commonly  much 
more  respected  than  either,  from  the  observation 
of  which  yon  may  not  be  freed  by  dispensations^ 
in  the  breach  of  which  you  may  not  be  indulged, 
or  for  the  breach  of  which  you  may  not  be  still 

♦  Ex  plcnitudine  potestatis  jure  potest  ctiam  contra  jus 
decemere. 

>  more 
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more  easily  parcloned,  at  a  market  price;  and 
this  market  price  was  formerly  settled  and  pub- 
lished in  a  book  of  rates,  that  every  good  chris- 
tian might  know  how  much  his  favourite  vice  would 
cost  him.  A  passage  in  the  Gospel  should  have 
been  altered  on  this  occasion,  and  men  should 
have  been  taught,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
poor  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
A  casuist  more  modest,  and  who  thinks  him- 
self more  subtile  than  the  former,  may  allege 
perhaps,  for  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  pope 
has  virtually  the  keys  of  Heaven,  since  he  has 
those  of  the  treasure  of  the  church,  that  treasure 
of  merits  which  cannot,  be  exhausted,  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  infinite,  and  that  ren- 
der therefore  the  rest  of  the  heap  unnecessary, 
being  contained  in  it ;  that  he  does  not  pretend 
to  remit  the  debt,  which  the  sinner  owes  to  God 
on  the  balance  of  the  account  of  good  and  evil 
actions,  but  that  he  pays  by  assigning  out  of  this 
treasure  as  much  merit  as  every  sinner,  who  ap- 
plies to  him,  wants  to  entitle  him  to  salvation. 
So  father  Pa.u\  represents  the  doctrine  .... 
"  ricompensa  il  debito  del  peccatore  con  asseg- 
^^  nare  altretanto  valor  del  tesoro*.*'  Thus,  it 
may  be  said,  the  pope  decrees  in  all  these  cases 
according  to  a  right  which  God  has  established, 
and  not  against  right,  by  virtue  of  an  assumed 
arbitrary  unlimited   power.     But  this  whimsical 

*  Con;  di  Tren.  L.  i. 
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hypothesis,  if  it  could  be  received,  would  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  invented  by  halves 
at  most,  for  there  is  something  behind  much 
worse  than  the  accusation  already  brought. 

LXXX. 

Your  divines,  as  well  as  ours,  affirm  very  tru- 
ly of  the  preceptive  parts,  that  though  natural 
and  revealed  religion  are  distinct,  yet  the  differ^ 
ence  between  them  is  not  a  difference  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  latter,  which  enjoins  positive 
duties  not  enjoined  by  the  former,  enjoins  none 
that  are  inconsistent  with  it.  But  now  the  same 
men,  who  say  this  very  truly  when  they  speak  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  say  it  very  falsely 
when  they  speak  of  the,  religion,  which  their  ar- 
tificial theology  has  imposed  for  Christianity,  and 
which  is  no  more  like  to  it  in  some  respects,  than 
talapoism,  bonzism,  or  lamaism  are.^  Some  of 
them  hold  morality  in  small  account.  They  place 
all  religion  in  the  observation  of  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  their  church  has  instituted,  and  in 
various  acts  of  external  devotion.  They  have 
been  spoken  of  already.  Their  whole  religion  is 
a  system  of  superstition,  unworthy  of  God  as 
the  author,  and  unworthy  to  be  believed  and 
practised  by  rational  creatures.  There  are  those 
again,  who  bold,  morality  in  no  account  at  all. 
Though  God  has  given  us  reasonMo  discern  ouf 
moral  obligations^  and  a  freedom  of  will  to  prac- 
tise 
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tise  them,  on  which  foundation  alone  it  can  be 
said  either  probably,  or  plausibly,  that  we  are  . 
accountable   creatures,  and   have  been  such  in 
every  age  of  the  world;  yet  would  there  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  moral  virtue,  nor  as  good 
works,  if  Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world, 
according  to  these  doctors :  for  if  moral  righte- 
teousness  was  at  all  times  alike  conformable  to 
the  will  of  God,  in   which  conformity  the  very 
nature  of  it  consists,  it  must  have  been  at  all 
times  alike  acce[>table  to  him ;  at  least  it  could 
never  be  unacceptable  :   but  we  are  told,  that  it 
is  unacceptable,  unless  it  follow  justification,  un* 
less  it  be  produced  by  faith,  by  grace,  by  inspira* 
tion,  and   a  whole  process  of  mystery.     Before 
Christ  therefore  it  could   not    be   conformable 
to  th.e  will  of  God,  it  could  have  no  merit,  nay, 
it  could  have  no  nature,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing.     This  sufely   is  fanaticisif),  and  leads  to 
enthusiasm.     There  are  those  again,  and  of  those 
particularly  I  mean  to  speak  in  this  place,  who ' 
admit,  that  there  is  a  religion  of  nature  and  of 
reason,    that  is,    a    primitive   revelation   which 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  and  criterion  of  every 
other :  but  in  fact  they  deny  what  in  words  they 
admit;    for  under  pretence  of   explaining  and 
teaching  a  posterior  revelation,  they  contradict 
the  first.     Their  artificial  theology  does  not  only 
take  in  much  of  the  superstition  and  fanaticism 
that  have  been  mentioned,  but  imposes  for  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  enforces 
by  the  sanctions  of  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
G  o  4  nients, . 
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inents,  such  as  would  prove  tbb  rerelation  to  ba 
inconsistent  and  false^  if  they  were  really  con- 
tained in  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  than  violence,  persecution  and  tyran- 
ny.    Meekness  and  humility,  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, and  benevolence  exalted  into  charity  are 
the  great  characteristicks  of  this  religion.     They 
are  so  essential  to  it,  that  many  have  deemed  it  on 
this  account  a  fit  profession  for  some  private  sect, 
but  a  rule .  impracticable  in  the  great  political  so- 
cieties of  mankind,    and  in  the  government  of 
them  ♦.     That  the  clergy  deemed  it  to  be  so  very 
early,  and  has  acted  on  this  principle  every  since, 
S8  evident  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
ecclesiastical   history.     The  first  missionaries  of 
the  Gospel  were  sent  forth  to  preach,  to  persuade, 
to  convert,  and  baptise.     If  they  did  not  succeed, 
they  had  no  power  to  call  down  fire  from  Hea- 
ven ;  they  were  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet, 
and  to  depart  quietl)'.    Their  commission  extend-^ 
ed  no  further.     If  they  did  succeed,  they  esta- 

*  When  cbristi«n»  became  Qvraeroutf  thi^nanups  ofemineRt 
H^hops  alone  were  recited Qut  of  the  diptycha ;  but  when  they 
were  few,  all  that  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  were 
commemorated  in  this  manner.  The  diptychs  were  registers 
originally  of  the  subjects  of  Christ,  who  were  to  be  hereafter 
citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem  typified  by  the  church  on  Earth. 
Excommunication  out  of  one,  therefore,  excluded  out  of  the 
Other.  Hence  the  expression,  that  nam^  were  written  in 
Heaven,  and  in  th^  book  of  life,  or  that  men's  names  were 
cast  out, 
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l>lisbed  a  church  in  the  place,  under  orders  and 
regulations  of  discipline^  which  seemed  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  original  and  solely 
autbentick  commission,  though  not  expressly  con- 
tained in  it.  Among  these  regulations,  that  of 
separating  from  the  congregations  and  commu* 
Dion  of  christians,  and  of  delivering  over  to 
Satan,  unless  they  repented  and  satisfied  the 
church,  such  as  were  guilty  of  notorious  crimes, 
and  such  as  presumed  to  teach  in  those  congrega- 
tions a  contrary  doctrine,  was  made  by  common 
consent.  I  say  it  was  made,  because  it  is  plain 
it  was  executed,  by  common  consent. 

But  this  power  became  soon  confined  in  the 
exercise  to  a  few  persons,  and  extended  little  by 
little,  in  the  application  of  it,  to  a  multitude  of 
caseS|  neither  intended  nor  thought  of  in  the  first 
institution.  Persons  were  appointed  by  the  col- 
lective body  of  christians  in  every  church,  that  is 
by  every  church,  to  perform  the  duties  which,the 
apostles,  that  founded  these  churches,  and  the 
first  pastors  of  them,  however  appointed,  whether 
by  the  apostles  or  by  the  churches,  performed. 
The  persops  thus  appointed  did  not  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  same  religious  society,  for  the 
whole  conjgregation  of  christians  was  properly 
such,  any  more  than  persons  appointed  to  mili- 
tary or  civil  employments  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  same  political  society.  But  the  solemn  air 
with  which  these  spiritual  Magistrates  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  ofiices  by  ordination  and  conse- 
cration, if  these  ceremonies  are  to  be  distinguish- 
ed 
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ed  in  honour  of  episcopacy,  gave  them  a  pre- 
tence to  assume^  and  prepared  others  to  believe^ 
that  there  was,  beside  the  human  appointment, 
something  divine  in  their  institution ;  that  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition  of  hands, 
and  could  transmit  the  same  gift  to  others  by  the 
same  ceremony.  Thus  they  came  to  be  esteemed 
not  only  a  distinct  order,  as  the  priests,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  husbandmen  were  in  the  king- 
dom of  iEgypt,  but  a  distinct  independent  society 
too  in  many  respects.  This  I  mean.  After 
Constantine  had  established  Christianity  in  the 
empire,  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  a  superior 
order  in  the  state  whenever  it  was  most  advan* 
tageous  for  them  to  be  reputed  such ;  and  as  a 
distinct  society  in  it  whenever  they  thought  fit, 
undej-  the  name  of  the  church,  to  exercise  powers, 
and  to  claim  and  procure  to  their  order  the  en- 
joyments of  immunities  or  privileges,  which  they 
could  neither  claim,  nor  have  any  pretence  to 
enjoy  under  the  first  character,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  state.  From  hence  arose  a  double  ab- 
surdity. It  was  absurd,  for  it  implied  contra- 
diction, that  the  same  order  of  men  should  be, 
and  should  not  be  at  once,  a  member  of  the  same 
commonwealth.  It  was  absurd,  for  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  ideas  of  order,  to  suffer  what 
is  commonly  called  imperium  in  imperio,  to  suffer 
a  second  supreme  legislative  power  to  grow  up, 
where  a  first  was  already  established  ;  and  such  a 
power  especially  as  claimed  a  superior  original, 
and  an  independent  exercise  :  from  which  claims 

it 
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it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  happened  soon,  that 
the  two  powers  would  clash,  that  a  conflict  of^ 
jurisdictions  would  arise,  and  that  the  eclesiastical 
might  prevail  over  the  civil. 

The    principal  and   most    effectual     weapon, 
"which  the  clergy  employed  to  make  men  submit 
to  this  tyranny,  was  the  chimerical  weapon  of  ex- 
communication, forged  in  the  chimerical  fire  of 
Hell.     They  employed  it   first  in  their  spiritual 
wars,  for  the  state  of  Christianity  has  been  a  state 
of  war  from  the  beginning.     In  these  they  excom«* 
municated  and   damned  one   another,  till  igno- 
vjrance,    superstition,  and  bigotry  realizing    chi- 
meras, these  spiritual  wars   became  very  carnaL 
The  clergy  railed,  and  the  laity  cut  throats.     Ec- 
clesiastical quarrels  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
latter  empire  as  much,  and  caused  the  efiusioo 
of  as  much  blood,  as  the  invasions  of  barbarous 
nations^     But  things  grew  worse  as  the  churcb 
grew  stronger,  and  the  scene  grew  more  disorder- 
ly, and  more  bloody  too,  after  Charles  the  Great, 
when   the   western  church  was  reduced  into   a 
monarchy,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  became  the 
monarch.  In  this  elevation,  with  the  whole  body  of 
the    clergy  more  united,  and  better   disciplined 
under  htm,  his  own  ambition  increased,  and  he 
animated  and  guided  theirs.      They  had  made 
themselves  before  this  time  a  distinct  society  from 
thecivil  in  every  country  where  they  had  beenadmit- 
tcd.  His  authority  over  them  had  been  very  great,  if 
it  had  not  been  entire  in  every  country.  He  abetted 
them  in  their  usurpations,  and  they  in  return  abetted 
bb.     But  io  this,  age  the  clergy  secular  and  re- 
gular 
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g^Iar  composed  not  only  a  dialioct  ecclesiaslical 
society  io  every  particular  state»  they  coaiited  ia- 
to  one  political  body,  whereof  the  pope  was  the 
head  all  over  the  west.  The  contention  for  su- 
periority over  the  civil  powers  was  avowed  j  and 
while  they  defended  themselves  separately,  or^ 
which  was  worse,  while  they  assisted  the  com- 
iBon  enemy  against  one  another,  they  were  all 
subdued  alike.  Some  of  the  greatest  emperors 
were  excommunicated,  and  in  consequence  in- 
sulted, oppressed,  dethroned.  The  ecclesiastical 
order,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  this,  all  the 
other  orders  in  their  dominions  revolted  against 
them.  They  discovered  as  well  as  other  prin- 
ces and  stages,  but  they  all  discovered  it  too  late, 
bow  dangerous  it  is  to  protect,  enrich,  fortify,  or 
even  to  suffer  any  order  of  m^en,  who,  having  a 
distinct  interest,  and  owing  a  distinct  allegiance, 
must  of  course  become  a  distinct  society  in  the 
state;  and  especially  when  this  order  has  the 
means  of  turning  the  consciences,  and  enfiaming 
th<3  passions  of  men,  by  religion,  against  the  state, 
and  the  legal  government  of  it.  Gregory  the 
seventh  carried  the^  usurpations'aQd  this  tyranny 
to  the  utmost  height^  by  a  more  impudent,  as 
well  as  a  more  successful  prostitution  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state,  than  aoy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. From,  him  his  successors  learned  to  disr 
tribute  plenary  indulgences  with  profusion,  and 
to  extend  particular  excommunications  into  ge- 
neral interdicts.  By  the  first,  they  sold  tleaven 
to  thq  best  bidders,  and  sent  men  in  shoals  to 
eternail  happiness.  By  the  secqnd,  they  con- 
demned 
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demtied  whole  nations  at  once^  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  salvation,  and  subjected  them  in 
on6  collective  body  to  eternal  misery.  The  first 
was  a  never  failing  source  of  wealthi  the  »^cond 
of  power.  No  instance  can  be  produced  in  all 
these  proceedings  of  any  regard  to  true  religion- 
Virtue  and  vice  were  out  of  the  case.  Even  the 
opera  operata  of  external  devotion  were  enjoined' 
for  the  sake  of  form  alone.  *To  be  truly  ortho- 
dox, and  in  a  state  of  salvation,  it  was  sufficient 
to  submit  blindly  to  the  will  of  the  church,  and 
to  procure  the  advancement  of  it  against  law, 
reason,  and  every  moral  obligation.  To  be  he^ 
retical,  and  in  a  state  of  damnation,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  refuse  the  submission,  or  to  resist  the 
usurpation.  This  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  grew  so  common  in  a  short  time,  that 
it  was  employed  not  only  in  the  great  struggles, 
which  arose  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers,  but  in  every  paltry  affair  wherein  the 
popes  had  any  personal  or  family  concern  ;  and 
indulgences  and  excommunications  were  let  loose 
by  this  mitred  tyrant  to  sate  the  ambition  or 
avarice  of  a  brother,  a  sister,  a  nephew,  a  niece, 
a,  whore,  or  a  bastard. 

LXXXI. 

It  is  true,  that  this  exorbitancy  has  been  restrain- 
ed within  two  centuries';  and  this  restraint  is 
due  to  the  reformation.     We  shook  off  the  tyrant 

and 
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and  his  tyranny  at  once.  You  ^ave  filed  the 
fangs,  and  blunted  the  teeth  of  the  beast.  He 
may  mumble  and  bruise,  be  cannot  tear,  and  bite, 
and  devour,  as  he  did.  But  still  the  instances 
that  have  been  cited  are  proper,  and  the  reflections 
that  have  been  made  just.  The  instances  are  pro- 
per, because  they  are  instances  of  the  use  that  was 
made  of  this  doctrine  in  the  whole  christian 
church  during  several  centuries.  The  reflections 
are  just,  because,  though  the  same  use  is  not  made 
of  it  now,  even  in  your  communion,  that  was 
made  formerly,  yet  the  same  moral  arguments  are 
employed  to  maintain  it ;  arguments,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled,  as  it  seems  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, to  the  belief  of  an  all-perfect  Being. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a  Being 
by  appeals  to  the  inward  consciousness  of  their 
own  existence,  to  the  senses,  and  to  the  reason  of 
men,  is  not  a  difficult  task.  But  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  it,  runs  the  risk  of  undoing  what  he 
has  done^  when  he  appeals' at  once  to  the  senses 
and  to  the  passions  of  men  for  the  injustice  of 
God's  dispensations  here;  and  to  their  reason 
alone  prejudiced  by  the  former,  for  the  justice  of 
dispensations  hereafter,  though  the  actuality  of 
these  must  be  always  hypothetical,  and  the  equity 
of  them  not  so  much  as  problematical.  The  di- 
vines of  our  communion  run  this  risk  even  more 
than  youT^  because  when  they  presume  to  reason, 
they  have  not  the  same  reserve  of  church  autho- 
rity, which  wours  have,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers.  '^hey  put  the  truth,  or  rather  the  be- 
lief 
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lief  of  God's  existeace,  in  all  they  preach,  and  all 
they  write,  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  They  may  cgH- 
firm  their  hearers  and  their  readers  in  the  doc- 
trine they  teach,  but  they  may  shake  too  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  religion.  Nay,  they  may 
drive  into  absolute  atheism  the  man  who  is  weak 
enough  to  be  moved  by  one  part  of  what  they  say, 
and  not  weak  enough  to  be  convinced  by  the 
other.  No  matter.  They  not  only  repeat  the 
moral  arguments,  and  th^  bold  assertions  that 
have  been  mentioned  already,  but  they  tell  us 
sometimes,  that  the  rules  of  evangelical  perfec- 
tion, such  as  self-denial,  mortification,  and  others, 
are  of  so  exalted  a  kind,  that  God  gave  the  hope 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  encourage 
us  to  the  practice  of  them*.  According  to  this 
doctrine  then  he  is  so  cruel  a  Being,  that  he  will 
make  none  happy  hereafter,  who  have  not  made 
themselves  miserable  here.  The  man  who  will  be 
saved  must  be  initiated  into  the  fanatical  austeri- 
ties of  some  religious  order,  to  make  his  salvation 
sure,  for  aught  I  can  see ;  and  when/  he  is  so,  he 
may  have  good  reason  perhaps  to  renew  the  ques- 
tion Diogenes  asked,  "  num  Fatraecipni  furi,  quod 
"  initiatns  fuerit,  sors  erit  melior  post  mortem, 
*'  quam  Epaminondae  ?"  They  tell  us  sometimes, 
that  the  temporal  promises  made  to  a  holy  and 
virtuous  life  extend  no  further  than  to  food  and 
miment,  and  to  daily  bread  ;  and  they  demand, 
who  would  be  contented  with  such  a  scanty  pro- 
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vision,  when  he  sees  the  greater  prosperity  of  bad 
in*ti,  who  dissolve  in  ease  and  luxury*  ?  The  pro- 
per answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  made  ad  ho- 
minem,  by  asking  another.     Who  would  not  be 
contented  with  this  scanty  provision  here  on  the 
same  terras,  and  why  are  not  you,   why  do  you, 
good  man,  repine  at  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  when  you  know  that  eternal  happiness  is 
laid  up  in  store  for  you,  and  eternal  misery  for 
them,  who  will  want  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
their  tongues  in  the  next  world,  after  dissolving 
in  luxury  here?    They  tell  us  sometimes,  that 
without  the  hopes  of  another  life  virtue  is  but  a 
dead  and  empty  namef.     Nay,   there  are  those 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  if  there  is 
not  another  world,   all  difference  between  good 
and  bad  is  taken  away  in  this  world  J.     To  steal, 
to  poison,  to  stab,  to  forswear,  in  short,  to  com- 
mit any  action  that  brings  either  profit  or  plea- 
sure, is  reasonable :   it  is  so  far  from   being  a 
crime,  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  in  as  much  as  it 
promotes  the  happiness,  that  is,  the  chief  end  of 
the  man  who  commits  it.     The  two  first  of  these 
doctrines  are  the  quintessence  of  theological  ab- 
surdity,  the  two  last  are  abhorrent  from  all  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  and  none  of  them 
come  up  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  ad- 
vanced.    If  there  is  no  other  life,  virtue  is  but  a 
dead  and  empty  name,  they  say ;  and  yet  the  in- 
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finite  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  constituted  the 
Slate  of  mankind,  and  the  order  of  things  in  this 
world  so,  that  human  happiness  rises  and  falls,  is 
acquired  or  lost,  in  proportion  to  the  practice  or 
neglect  of  virtue.  Crimes  are  reasonable,  vice 
becomes  a  duty,  on  the  same  supposition  that 
there  is  no  future  state,  they  say ;  and  yet  vice  is 
as  opposite  to  virtue  in  it's  effects  as  in  it's  na- 
ture, according  to  the  same  constitution  and  the 
same  order  of  things.  Neither  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  nor  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
can  be  demopstrated  on  principles  of  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  the  metaphysical,  theological, 
and  even  geometrical  attempts  that  have  been 
made,  with  the^ame  evidence  as  all  our  moral 
obligations  may  b^.  The  religion  of  nature, 
therefore,  teaches  thp  latter  independently  of  the 
former.  There  may  he  rewards  and  punishments 
reserved  to  another  life ;  but  whether  there  are, 
or  are  not,  the  religion  of  nature  teaches,  that 
morality  is  our  greatest  interest,  because  it  tends 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  our  whole  kind  in 
this  life,  and  our  greatest  duty,  because  it  is  made 
such  by  the  will  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  cre- 
ated us,  and  the  system  to  which  we  belong.  It 
is  false,  therefore,  and  impious  to  assert,  as  these 
divines  do,  that  if  there  is  no  other  life,  there  are 
no  moral  obligations ;  or  as  Paschal  does,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  life,  the  directions  of  reasoi^ 
for  our  conduct  in  this  world  would  not  be  such 
as  they  are. 

But  to  have  done  with  such  absurdities  for 
Vql.  VIII.  H  H  good 
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good  and  all.  I  cannot  close  these  Minutes  bet- 
ter than  by  observing,  how  wide  a  difference  there 
k  between  natural  and  artificial  religion.  It  hafr 
been  observed*,  that  the  difference  between  the 
Aittgs  of  nature  and  those  of  art  appears  to  our 
greai  surprise,  since  microscopes  have  been  i& 
use  ;  and  this  surprise  increases  in  proportion  as 
^ey  are  improved.  The  things  of  nature  appear 
to  be  adapted  to  useful  purposes,  wherever  these 
purposes  can.  be  discerned ;  ifaey  are  elegant,  they 
are  ikiished^  and  thr  mind  is  ravished  into  ad* 
miration.  The  things  of  ait  are  adapted  often. to* 
purposes  that  are  huntful ;,  and  to  whatever  pur- 
poses they  are  adapted,  when  we  see  them  suel^ 
as  they  really  are,  they  appear  to  be  clumsy, 
bungling,  coarse,  and  imperfect  instruments.  A 
jjjst  and  easy  application  of  this^  remark  might  be^ 
made  to  things  intellectual,  and  especially  to-those 
of  a  theological  kind,  and  to  the  reasoning^  of 
men  about  them.  Thus»  to  take  an  instance  of 
the  bluest  and  most  important  object  of  humani 
speculation^  let  us  reflect  once  more  on  the  no- 
tions that  philosophers  and  divines  have  enter- 
tained and  propagated  concerning  tihe  Deity: 
for  these  are  the  fountains  of  all  religions;  and 
as  they  are  pure,  or  impure,  so  must  the  streams 
that  flow  from  them  be.  Right  reason  neither 
stops  too  short,  nor  goes  too  far.  in  attempU 
to  frame  such  notions  as  these.  She  frames 
them  in  that  lights  which  comes  reflected  from  the 

•  By  Bishop  Wilkins  id  UaTrcatiw  oa  Nat.  Rcl. 
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works  of  God)  and  ia  which  alone  we  may  say 
that  he  shows  hiraself  to  man.  Imaginaitioni  on 
the  contrary,  kno^s  na  bounds,  but  proceeds 
from  one  hypothetical  reasoning  to  another^  till 
she  has  ft-^ansed  all  those  notions  of  the  Deity, 
which  the  prepossessions,  the  habits,  the  profes* 
sions,  and  the  interests  of  oieo^.  y^hcy  give  her  this 
loose»  require.  The  consequence  has  been,  and 
it  could  be  na  other,  that  natural  religiOQ*  repre<- 
sents  an  all-perfect  Bemg  to  our  adoration  and 
to  pur  love ;  and  the  precept,  "  thou,  sbalt  lovie 
**  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  beart>"  will  be 
efiectual  in  this  system.  In  the  other,  in  thai  of 
artificial  theology,  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be 
so ;  for  I  have  learned  from  doctor  Barrow*,  that 
in  the  frame  of  the  human  soul  "  the  perceptive 
"  part  doth  always  go  before  the  appetitive;  that 
"  affection  follows  opinion ;  and  that  no  object 
*'  otherwise  moves  our  desires  than  as  repre- 
*^  sented  by  reason  or  by  fancy  good  unto  us.  This,'* 
he  says,  *'  is  our  natural  way  of  acting  ;  and  ac- 
"  cording  to  it,  that  we  may  in  due  measure  love 
**  God,  he  must  appear  proportionable  amiable 
**  and  desirable  to  us.  He  must  appear  to  be 
•*  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  the  sole  Author  of  all 
*'  the  happiness  we  can  hope  for."  Can  any  man 
now  presume  to  afay,  that  the  God  of  Moses,  or 
the  God  of  Paul,  is  this  amiable  Being?  The 
God  of  the  first  is  partial,  unjust,  and  cruel;  de- 
lights in  blood,  commands  assassinations,  massa- 

♦  Serm.  xxii. 
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cres,  and  even  exterminations  of  people.  The 
God  of  the  second  elects  some  of  his  creatures  to 
saiyation,  and  predestinates  others  to  damnation, 
even  in  the  womb  of  their  mothers.  This  precept 
of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  cannot  refer  to  such  a 
God  as  either  of  these :  and  indeed,  if  there  was 
not  a  Being  infinitely  more  perfect  than  these, 
there  would  be  no  God  at  all^  nor  any  tru€  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  But  there  is  most  assuredly 
such  a  Being ;  and  he  who  proposes  any  system 
of  religion,  wherein  this  all-perfect  Being  is  nofc 
to  be  found,  may  say  that  he  is  no  atheist,  buJL 
cannot  say  with  truth  that  he  is  a  theist. 
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Allies,  their  conduct,  i,  13, 17« 

Alphonsus  of  Castile,  viii,  247. 

— of  Naples,  iii,  330, 

Alya  (Duke  oO  ii,  287. 

Aly,  vi,  308. 

Aiuadis  of  Gaul,  iii,  390» 

Ambigatus,  vii,  450. 

Ambition,  vi,  131. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  il»  265. 

Ambrose  (St  )  vi,  324 ;  vii,  87,  95, 

5J15. 

Aroenophis,  iv,  475. 

America,  i,  146 ;  iii,  321. 

■  »   ■■       as  hkely  to  have  peopled, 

as  to  have  been  peopled  trom, 

Europe,  ib. 
Ammonius,  vi.  454 ;  vii,  35  note, 
Amphion,  vii  342 
Amyot,  ill,  330. 
ADacbar.«i9,  i,  166. 
Analogy,  viii,  412, 427,  436. 

H  H  3  Analytic,, 


INDEX. 


Analytic  method,  v,  168. 
Amxagoras,  i,  144;  v,  438;  v,  186; 

vi,  74,  85,  lir,  125,  201 ;  vU,  58, 
AnxBTchiu,  vii,  384. 
Anaximander,  vi,  74. 
Anaximenes,  vi,  74, 117. 
Aoebo,  vi,  203 ;  vii,  67. 
Aageb,  viii,  364. 
Aodesey  (Eari)  i,  40. 
A^ials,  V,  121,  340 ;  vi,  277 ;  v», 

369 ;  viii,  352.        > 
mm^^ —  gnulation  of,  viii,  216. 
Anjoa  (Duke^)  «,  277. 
Ann  (Queen)  i,  30 ;  iv,  353,  894. 
,.  Iier4leath,i,  51. 

»,  .....the  Pretender^  expres- 

sionsre^eeting  her,  1 17. 

.  dfiended  with  the  etec-. 


tor  of  Hanover  for  deouuidiag  a 
smnaMnstto  parliament,  ii,  439. 

-  her  hustminiBteis  much 


calumniated,  449. 
T  ,  had  ]io.intention'to40t 

aside    the  Hanotvar  iucaession, 
iv,336. 

.  her  pnviite.paper8  very 


improperly  inspected,  336* 
Annates,  tii,  8. 

AiimMr4i^^  UndmJmirml,  ii,  9. 
— — D^ence  (jf  the  £fif teiry, 

47. 
Anta!U8,*v,il06t 
Anthfopomorphttes,  v,  381 ;  vii,  75, 

891,  410. 
Antioonatitationists,  Hi,  305. 
Antioch,  viii,  92. 
Antiochus  (Hatoniok  pbil.)  vi,  186, 

409. 
Antiquaries,  iii,G18, 320,  410. 
AntoniBa8.(Bmp.)  vi,  137. 
Antony  (th€!  orator)  iii,  412. 
•—-(Mark)  ii,  134;  iii,  339;  iv, 

320,  321. 

■  -  themonk,  vii,  134. 
Ants,  vii,  421. 

Anubis,  v,  408, 
Apicitts,  i,  151 ;  ii,  4SSi.    . 

■  ...^   three  of  the  name,  i,  151 
note 

Apion,  iii,  370, 371. 
Apocalypse,  vi,  860, 466;  vii,  110. 
,^  .  ■  .1  aeveral  of  thtm,-vi,461 , 

.il69;  vn,4S. 
Apodictical  knowlcdfje,  vii,  309. 
ApoHodoru8,viii,  275. 
ApoUonius  Thyaneus,  vi,  240, 284. 
Apostolical  constitutions,  ii,  105* 
Appetite,  viii,  359. 
ilppian,iii,iil7. 


Apuleios,  i,  158  note ;  ii,  433 ;  vi,3«« 
Aquila  (Don  John  d')  ii,  325. 
Arbuthnot(^Dr.)  v,  80. 
Arcadians,  iv,  460. 
Arcesilaus,  vi,  134,408, 413, 415, 417, 

419;  viii,  72. 
ArehelauR,  vi,  74. 
Archetypes,  v,  299. 
Archytaa,  vi,  105. 
Areskine(^Sir  John)i,  75,  80. 
Argentre,  ii,  207. 
Argonauts,  iv,  417. 
Arguments,  weak,  disadvantage  ot, 

V    I'l. 

Argy  le  (Eari  of)  iii,  120, 191. 
Arianisra,  vi,  262,  296,  309,  467  ; 

vii,  258, 
Arimanius,  vu,  60 ;  viii,  146. 
Ariosto,  v,  249 ;  viii,  IW. 
Aristeas,  iii,  367,368 ;  iv,436 ;  -v,  430. 
Aristippus,  vi,  417 ;  viii,  199. 
Aristo,  vi,  394;  viii,  199. 
AristObnltts,.iv,  453. 
Aristocracy,  iii,  216. 
Aristotle,  i,  168 ;  iii,  325 ;  iv,  174, 403, 
417,  456,  435,  4.^9;  -v,  126, 159, 
169, 185,  310,  845,  346,  383,  419; 
vi,  8,  86, 107,  116,  118, 151,  201, 
407, 417  ;  .vii,  249,  311,  318,  388, 
426,  464. 
Aristoxenus,  i,  159. 
AriUnaetic,  V,  146;  vi,  14. 
Arius,v,  115 ;  vii,  92,95, 97, 259  note, 
Avk,  Noah's,  .Viii,  136. 
Arminians,  ii,  339. 

Army,  standing,  unneeessai^  in  Bri-. 
tain  in  timcs^of  peace,  ii,  155. 

-  ■ never  kept  up  even 

by  the  factions  of  'York  and  Lan- 
caster, 200, 

-^  likely  to  be  an  in ^ 

stniment  of  faction,  206, 
■  — •«— .  uDBCcessarj'  in  Bri- 

tain, 262. 
„——  — ^ —  neeesFary  to  keep 

tlie  pecplc  in  swbjecti  11,371. 
— ^  -^— .—  sliould  not  be  kept 

np,  iii,  164. 
Amobias,  vi,  7  ;  -vii,  472. 
Arnolduf ,  iii,  443. 

Arrears  of  «ubeidics  and  pay  to  fo^ 
reign  troops  liave  given  room  for 
great  fiwu),  iv,  387. 
Arrian,  iv,  453 ;  vi,  295. 
Afticalieieri,  ii,  355. 
Arundel  (Bish.)  ii,  175. 
Asdrubal,  viii,  276. 
Asia,  European  emigrants  to,  i,  145. 
Asinius  Pollio,  \i,  293. 

Asserhaditon, 


tKlDXll. 


Assymcs,  iii,  361 ;  iv,  417, 

AssyrumB,  vii,  444^  446. 

*"...  confiiaioii  in  their  histor?. 

«",386;  iv.448.  "^^ 

Astolphns,  vii,  171, 
Astrology,  V,  304;  vi,  59,  2St. 
Astronomy,  v,  163;  vi,  251. 
Atahna^jn,  v.  lo. 
Athatiaricus,  ¥ii,  451. 
AAwaaan  creed,  v,  in ;  viii,  447, 
AtiMunsiaiis,  ▼■,  25e,  ^ 

AftMaaus  ▼,  115;  vi,  75,  US,  309, 

3^;  'n;.19note,«5,10Q,m,«5 

note;  vni,91<. 

Atbeists,  1,^396,  400;  v,3,9j:vii. 

^02;  viiU^;^  161,  193,  «24,  «5«? 
"  ,,   '?•  woterfiige  of  tfaein,  398. 
Athenians,  vi,  194 ;  vii,  4«7,  484. 
**':,    ' ; —  did  not  tolerate  neiHial. 

Jty,  I,  235. 

•"77 *®>'  cautioas  to  presenre 

liberty  great,  ii,  lis. 
^et  they  feH  under  ty. 

— effects  of  a  theatrical  re- 
presentation  on  theai,iii  sea 

Atlantic  people,  v,  401. 

AUaa,.v,'164,401;  vi,  8. 

Atomical  system,  v,  338. 

Atonement  yiii,  25.   . 

Atterbuiy  (Bish.)  v,  265  4  viii,  46i 

Atticus,  1, 153. 

Atiila,  vii,  144, 4^3, 

Attraction,  v,  322,  367 ;  vi,  90. 

Augsburg,  league  of,  iv,  39, 42. 

Augustmians,  vji,  258. 

AugustiduSj  vii,  143. 

Augustus,  ii,  134>  1543  y;  ggo  33g 
416 ;  IV,  320. 

Aulus  GeUins,  iii,  348. 

Aurelius  Fuscus,  iii,  339. 

Austin,  (St)  V,  102,  244,  246,  326, 
note,  432 ;  vi,  28, 39, 145, 177^  17^ 
198,239,306,324,330,39C413 
416,  435,  441,  453, 458j  473  note 
vii,  1,  7,^7,  95»  114,117, 121,163. 
194,215,  229;  VHi,  20,  39,  108 
136,-331,346,423.  ' 

7-—-  tJ»«  monk,  vi,  303 ;  vii,  148. 

Austria,  house  of,  foundations  of  the 
grandeur  of,  i,  202. 


the  liberties  and  i^^on  ofGer- 

many,  ii,  327,  392. 
^^~'"-  S^  Emperor. 
Authority  in  Mattin  qf  ReUgimt,  vi. 

265;  vii,  1.  '    ' 


Authorif^,vi,124. 
AvauJi,  (tf)  iv,  70, 
Avenroe^,  vii,  231. 

B. 

Baal,  vii,  445. 

Babel,  tower  of,  iii,  370, 

Babylonia,  vi,  252;  vii,  444. 

Babylonians,  sacred  letten  of  the. 
vu,68.  ^ 

Bacchu^  V,  10,  406 ;  vi,  45,  251. 

Bacon  (Lord)  u,  115, 213,  257,  260; 
?*'3^^*»«^J^345,432,'4M 
S  ^,^^^^4' ^^''JV^ 53, 84,  86, 87 
^4,100,107,  160,179,233,294 
S30  note,  348,  350,  355,  394;  vL 
ll>  21,  89, 113, 117, 155, 162,  31^ 
404;  vn,  361, 406. 

Baden,  treaty  o^  i,  220 ;  ii,  95. 
Bagoas,  iv,  423.  ' 

BaiUet,  iii,  393. 

Balance  of  power,  commeneement  of 
thepoficy  of,  4,203. 

**TTT: P°**<y  of  indivi- 
dual states  respecting  it,  215. 

-— ——  ifs  chaioge  not  at 
first  perceptible,  iv,  12, 79. 

~*"~ir T^ **°  ^^^   be  MXr 

actly  poised,  iv,  74. 

^iK'"^"^'^^^' 

Balzac,  i,*226. 

Bancroft  rAbp.)ii,  355,  356. 

Bank^  had  notlung  to  fear  fi-om  the 

tones,  1, 12. 
~—  ifs  interference  in  poK4e8,  IS. 
Baptism,  vi,  334:  via,  4itt.         ' 
Barbarians,  vn^  129, 
Barbarism,  vii,  467. 
Barbeyrac,  v,  3. 
Bards,  iii,  321. 
Barnabas,  vi,  289. 
Bamcvddt,  viii,  372. 
Baronius,  vii,  2I,  167, 175,  816, 
Barrier  tr^ty,i,l'90;iv;  99. 
BaiTow  (Dr.)  vi,  305^  44d,  467 ;  v«, 

461 ;  vm,  19,  210,  467. 
Barry  (Mrs.)  vi,  348. 
Basil,  vii,  134. 
Basilides,  vii,  84. 
Basle,  council  of,  iii,  445. 
Basnage,  v,  257^ 

Bateman,  a  money4ender,  iv,  3«f . 
Batkunt  (Urd)  LetterM  to,  iv,  155, 

162. 
Battle  (Dr.)  1,101, 
Bawna  (Duke  of)  ii,  385, 396.   . 

HH4  Bayle, 


INDEX. 


Baylc,m,391;  ▼,270;  yi,  64,  80, 

254,315;  vii,4H;  yiii,  243. 
Bayonne,  congress  of,  ii,  283. 

Beasts,  said  to  know  their  native 
earth  by  if  s  smcU,  i,  143 ;  in,  334. 

Beauty,  vi,  99. 

Becket  (Thomas  a)  vu,  324. 

Bedford,  iii,  45. 

Bees,  vii,  421. 

Being,  modes  of,  viii,  308. 

Beings,  gradation  of,  viii,  218,  232, 
.     363. 

Bel,  iv,  429;  vii,445. 

Belief,  iv,  405. 

Articles  of,  vi,  326,  350. 

BeUarmin,  vi,  323  ;  vii,  162, 167. 

Bellay  (Du)  iii,  399. 

Belovesus,  vii,  451. 

Belu9,  i,  146  ;  v,  164;  vu,  445. 

Benedict  (St.)  vii,  134. 

Benevolence,  viii,  109. 

Bentley  (Rich.)  vi,  280.         .. 

Berenger,  iii,  443;  v,  265;  yu,  231, 

253. 
Beresith  Rabba,  vii,  455. 
Berkeley  (BishO  v,  130,  248,  280, 

288;  vi,l54,  171,420. 
Bernard  (St.)  vi,  131. 
Bemier,  V,  129. 
BerosuiJ,  iii,  365 ;  iv,  429 :  vi,  252 , 

viii,  141. 
Berthe  (Queen)  vii,  147. 
Berwick  (Duke  of)  i,  64,  76. 
Bessarion,  vi,  285. 
Bestiality,  vii,  501. 
Betterton,  vi,  348. 
Beza,  vu,  162,  248. 
Bible,  iii,  366;  viii,  429, 

Bigotry,  iii,  119.      ... 
Bishops,  vii,  106;  ^w,  450. 

_^.  duty  of,  ii,  105.. 

.  institution  of,  vu,  50. 

Blackwood,  ii,  355,  356. 

Blood,  abstinence  from,vi,  342, 464, 

Bochart,iu,  318;  iv,  424;  v,  399, 

40r  5  vi,  218. 
Bodin,iU,330,356,401,405. 

Bodley  (Sir  Thomas)  n,  301. 
Body.    Sfl^  Matter.  .        , 

Bohemians,  take  up  arms  against  the 

emperor,  ii,  327. 
Boileau,  iii,  352. . 
'       Bois  (Card,  du)  n,  32. 

Bolingbroke  (Lord)  his  acc<)imt  of 

hfe  conduct  with  respect  to  the 

J^^^i!l^'i^Am  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
toiies,  i^  7^ 


Bolingbroke  (Lord)  hU  introduction 
to  the  house  of  lords,  i,  15. 

situation  at  the 


death  of  the  queen,  32. 
.„.^_«i  _.  resolution  to  un- 


quits  England, 
his  arrival  in 


peach  him,  39. 
ibid. 


France,  42. 


attainted,  45. 
.—^his   inducement 


to  join  the  pretender,  iA. 

accepts  the  serfs 

dismissed  from 


from  him,  52. 
his  service,  91. 


his  honourable 


conduct  on  the  occasion,  92. 

-  slandered  m  Pa- 


-  calummes  reftt- 

-  principal  charge 
bis  intentions  on 


ris,  93. 
ted,  94. 


against  him,  95. 


the  pretender's  faUure,  103. 

■    ^ .  the  earl  of  Stair 

proposes  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
king,  104.^ the  earl  of  Stair's 

letter  concerning  him,  131. 

calumniated  by 


ministerial  writers,  ii,  417. 

- ,    ■— —  defence  of  mm, 


0  accused  of  ingni- 


418,  432. 


"titudc  and  treachery  to  t^Je  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  lord  Gpdol- 

phfu,  4^1.  .  *f 

^  mtentions     of 


George  I  to  v  ard  him,  423,434,444. 
^  .withSiiCHedges 


brought  in  the  bill  for  farther  se- 
curing the  protestant  succession, 

437. 

•  reasons  for  rais- 


ing the  clamour  against  liim,  453. 
-  .^ ...      could  have   re- 
mained content  in  retirement  a- 

broad,  456. 

..^J - his  views  m  re- 
tirement, iv,  168. 

Boniface  the  8th  (Pope)  mi,  210, 

Bonzes,  vi,  167. 
Book8,diflerentpersonp,andtliesame 

person  at  difterent  times  read  difie- 

rent  thincs  in  the  same  bock,iii,408. 

Borgi^ 


INDEX. 


BorgSa  (Cardinal)  rr,  859. 

ftdrri,  viii,  60,  223. 

Bossuet,  iv,  415  :  vii,  124  note 

Bouillon  (Duke  de)  ii,  387. 

I—  bis  brother, i,  62 
note 

Boulainvilliers,  iii,  242. 

Boulogne,  given  up  to  the  French,  ii, 
275. 

Bourbon  (House  of)  iv,  3, 40. 

Boyle  (Rob.)  vi,  280. 

Brachmans,  iv,  431 ;  vii,  137, 

Bramitis,  vii,  137. 

Bribe,  any  blockhead  may  employ, 
iii,  35. 

Brigault  (Abb^)  i,  101. 

Brinsden,  j,  102. 

Brisach,  chamber  of,  iv,  37. 

Bristol  (Bishop  of)  iv,  133. 

Britain,  state  of  anairs  in  from  1710 
to  1715,  i,  8. 

-  '  misfortunes  arising  from  the 

exile  of  the  royal  family,  121. 

; state  of  in  1727  with  respect 

to  foreign  interests,  187, 

,  ,  commencement  of  her  poli- 

cy to  balance  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, 203. 

m^ revolu^on  in,  208,    See  Re- 
volution. 

,..  its  errours  since,  209. 

■  war  of  1686,  210. 

"  foDy  of  the  partition  treaty, 


212. 


Magna  Cbarta,  ii,  4, 161,244. 

. war  in  1725  should  not  have 

been  provoked,  11. 

should  have  been  prosecuted 


more  vigorously,  ib,  tOl. 
-  ■  ■  —  egregious  oversight  of,  35,79 

conduct  of  France  mjurious 

to,  41. 

trade  of  said  to  be  endan- 
gered by' the  Vienna  treaty,  57. 
injured  by  the  Spaniards  in 


tlie  West  Indies,  81. 

—  ~~  government  of,  118. 

its  domestic  politics  should 


Britain,  Saxon  government  of,  159, 
,.  Danes  did  not  alter  the  gOt 

vemment,  ib. 

'  Norman  conquest  of,  160  ; 


inclmc  to  the  popular  side,  ib, 

^— —  fear  of  the  pretender  the  on- 
ly reason  for  keeping  up  a  stand- 
ing army  in,  155. 

-— ~  has  gone  through  many  re- 
volutions, 157. 

,  ■■  -.  fluctuated  much  between 
prerogative  and  privilege,  ib. 

■■    ■         ancient  inhabitants  of,  158. 

m^  always  lovers  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  ib. 


iii,  197, 253. 
.— - —  tbundations  of  ifs  constitu- 
tion, ii,  162. 

ecclesiastical  authority  re- 


sisted in,  162,167. 

■  benefits  accruing  from  the 


spirit  of  hberty  to,  164, 

popular  opinion,  that  their 


kings  were  alternately   great  and 
weak,  165. 

firat  stroke  at  the  root  of 

popery  in,  167. 

conquest  of  France  under- 


taken by,  168. 
«— r  reasons  why  Edward  III  bad 

so  much  power  over  the  people, 

169. 
.,.-.^^.  resistance  of  the  people  to 

Richard  II,  179. 
endeavours     at    arbitral^ 

power  by  a  king  of,  lead  to  his 

downfal,  180. 

_  civil  wars  of,  185. 

■  factions  of  York  and  Lan- 

caster, ib, 
— : two  ways  of  depriving  of 

hberty,  186. 
constitution  ofy  188,  343; 

iii,  10,143, 151, 191,^208. 
„-_ • — ,  how  it  is 

balanced,  ii,  189;  iii,  211,214. 

spirit  of  liberty  not  extin- 


tinguished  in,  by  the  factions  of 
York  ^nd  Lancaster,  ii,  200. 

standing  army  never  kept  up 


even  in  those  factious  times,  202. 
introduction  of  Christianity 


into 


,  viii,  148. 
Henry 


IV  submitted  to 
hold  the  crown  by  the  election  of 
parliament,  203. 

.  house  of  York  obliged  to  do 


the  same,  ib, 

Edward  IV  proclaimed  by 


I 


the  same  authority,  205. 

faction  extinguished  by  the 

union  of  the  two  roses,  207. 

, foundations  of  hberty  in, 

strengthened  under  Henry  the  se- 
ventli  and  eightli,  208. 

, laws  of  Henry  VII  excel- 
lent, 213. 

change  of  the  ftydal  tenure 

in,  214, 

Pr^taio, 


ikttBX. 


totiiei 


tioii  io,  224. 
—  ■     ■    power  €i  the  erown  too 

high  in,  227. 
•— — —  aothoiitgr  «f  priiaaie^  «id- 

mitted  hs  Heoiy  Vlli  to  great 

estenty  dk^ 
^— —  growth  of  Hm  fower  of  the 

commoys  in,  2S3. 

■  ■  tmiie  encouraged  «,  tk 

«— ^— -  it*8  moEHunchy  MttJed  «a  a 
new  foondation,  236. 

■  progreM  of  the  power  of  the 
eommoiM  in,  238. 

!■!  wealth  among  the  commons 
encntial  to  it%  liberty,  2S9. 

i^i  Ehabeth  suited  her  eon- 

duct  to  the  nature  «f  our  govem- 
vent,  249. 

■  state  of  the  kiigdem,  at 
bcr  accession,  250. 

■  ■!        Cahis  aad  if  8  possessions  in 

Picardy  lost,  252, 275. 
— ■    "  aUifs  difficuitiet  snnnoant> 

ed,255. 
•«.*_  acquired  the  dominion  «f  the 

tea,  266. 

■  "         prerogfttiiFe  nn  high  m  £li- 

aabetfa's  days,  26a 

■  aatanding  army  umecessaiy 
in,  262. 

——.^  management  of  the  revenues 
by  laizabetb,  26(1. 
■     ■»  it's  commerce,  272* 

■  rise  of  the  navy  ,o^  273. 

■  ■■  »  conduct  of,  toward  foreign 
powers  in  Ehzaboth's  time,  274. 

— '  ■—  Aoald  have  no  continental 

territories,  277,  278, 289. 
»..».  advantages  of  it*s  insi)]«r«i- 

tuatioB  should  not  be  abandoned, 

289. 
■—    ■'■    a  powerful  navy  essential 

to,  290. 

■  ■  ■        advantages  of  tiie  union,  ^97. 
— — —  threatened  invaaon  defeat- 
ed, 302. 

■    change  of  afiairs  in,  on  the 
death  of  Eiizabcth,  306. 
•^«<— —  whence  the  weakness  and 
disorders  of  it*s  government  have 
arisen,  3t  4s 

■  establishment  of  the  reform- 
ed church  in,  318. 

1^  —  semiuaiics  for  educating  tlie 
youth  ot^  in  poperj-,  321. 


Britain,  Jesnits  crept  sfito,  S2l. 
....i.  has  no  bmieBS  to  enter  into 

evfsyparty  concern  of  Germany^ 

329. 

—  '  ■  '■  it*s  good  government  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment and  people,  331. 

—«*.— Altai  diviflioaB  created  in.  335. 
— ^—  civil  war  in,  occasionea  by  a 

court  iaclion,  334. 
— ._  ',  seeds  of,  sown 

by  James  (Ae  fint,  335. 
-«—- peerage  greirtfy  increased  by 

him,  337. 
insulted  by  the  Dutdi,  340, 

341  note. 

—  itfs  government  feU  Irom  the 
highest  esteem  into  the  lowest  con- 
tempt, 341  note. 

if  s  crown  not  properly  here- 
ditary, 341. 
—  Noiman  race  of  kings,  341. 

■  ■ "       Britiab  race,  ib. 

-*—-— attempt  of  James  to  render 
if  s  kings  not  aecountoble  to  the 
nation,  347. 

-■  — — — _  •!!  tlie 
privileges  of  the  commons,  349. 

——«*  danger  from  «ndae  inflnenee 
on  if  s  parliament,  350. 

■^fi-MneoiTHption,  351> 


352. 


•  attempt  to   nnito  Eqg^and 


and  Scotland,  354. 

'  ■  ■'  state  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced by  James,  359. 

grievances  complained  of, 

361,  362,  364, 367. 

'  ■  standing  army  ncccasaiy  to 
keep  the  people  in  flal9ection371. 

— — —  induenceof  Hie  coart  against 
the  nation  brou^  on  the  civil  war, 
373. 

'"  "i  atisempts  of  James  to  govern 
withotit  a  pariiaoMnt,  374, 397. 

—  misfortune  of  the  clergy 
forming  an  alliance  witii  the  court, 
381. 

—  if  s  line  policy  with  respect 
to  continental  wars,  389 ;  iv,  310. 

-— «<-  reasons  of   the  parliament 
for  a  ruptare  with  Spain,  ii,  39^. 
— — -  justification  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  James  in  not  being  more 
Uberal,  399. 

'     accession  of  Charles,  401. 
-"  '  ■■  parliaments  laid  aside,  405. 
the  Scottish  puritans  march 


into  England,  406. 


Britaui* 


IND£3C. 


BritaiiifCharle^mipituieBtiy  dissolves 
ills  parliament,  407. 

■  ■  ■  alann  of  the  miiiistry  at  an 
tttteii4»t  to  defend  the  constitation, 
409. 

*— -  bill^r  securing  the  protest- 
ant  succession,  437. 

■  doctrines  subveisive  of  li- 
berty inculcated  by  it's  minie^ers, 
452. 

— —  cannot  lose  it*s  liberty,  while 
it's  constjtution.is  unimpaired,  iii,5. 

—  evei^r  man  Auiy  coptxibute 
to  maintain  it,  i6. 

—  '    -  and  every  man  ought,  6. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  maxim  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  ib. 

'  ■'■  nunisters   answerable  for 

wrong  done,  ib. 
»— «— —  ends  of  the  revolution  not 

fully  obtained,  11. 
—— —  how  if  s  kings^shoidd  govern, 

13. 

* attacks  on  it's  ceaifttitution,22. 

9   ■         whigs  and  tories  united  on 

principles  of  liberty,  39. 
■ '  " party  divisions  in,  to  be  re* 

gretted,  40. 
>■    ■■      relijgious  difievencesin,  ib, 
*    "'    ■■  whi  and  tory  changed  into 

court  imd  country  party,  43, 118. 
~    rise  Qnd  progress  of  whig- 

gism  an^  toryism  in.  47. 
"-  settlcmejdt  of  the  churcli  at 

the  restoration,  54. 
'■^  attenipts  to  introduce  .a  dis- 

pensing power,  59, 

—  -■  expenditure  of  in  Charles 
II's  time,  66* 

•— — -  ci^  list  of  in  George  IPs 
time,  tb, 

•— miscluef  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, 71. 

'"  a  country  party  must  not  be 

bottomed  on  taction,  82. 

— bill  of  exclusion,  79,85,115. 

— -  ■  army  of,  iu  Charles  ll's  time, 
104. 

■  parliament  of  James  II  ad- 
vanced to  the  bcink  of  the  preci- 
pice, 122. 

*■    -  ■  ■  settlement  of  tlie  crown  at 

the  revolution,  132. 
•-—  arguments  for  an  hereditary 

ri^t  to  the  crown,  144. 
'—•  constitution  not  completely 

settled  at  the  revolution,  153. 
■J  designs  a^kinst  tlie  constitu- 


tion, how  most  Ifltely  to  be  car- 
ried on,  163, 172. 
Britain,  cannot  lose  it's  liberty  liut 
by  the  £iult  of  the  people,  199. 

—  it's  constitution  oompaved 
vrith  tliat  of  France,  251. 

■  nothing  wanting  to  it,  but  la 

secure  if  s  parliament  against  cor- 
ruption, ^66. 

— — —  ifs  legislature  absolute,  ibui 
notarbHrary,  271. 

—  progress  of  ifs  dowaofal  de- 
picted, 273. 

— — —  ifs  constitution  in  danger. 
277.  ^    ' 

'"  revenue  ot,  at  the  revolu- 

tion, 283;  iv,  352. 
— — ^  power  of  the  crown  increas- 
.  ed  by  alterinj^  the  constitution  of 
the  revenue,  iii,  290. 

ifs    constitution   deserves 


constant  attention  and  care,  304. 
■  too  tittle  regard  paid  to  edu- 

cation in,  347. 

history  of,  from  the  begin- 


ning of  the   i6tii  century,  451 ; 
iv,ll. 

should  have  made  peace  with 

France,  94j  97. 

■— -—  ifs  constitution  and  charae^ 
ter  altered,  151. 

"— progres&of  corruption  in,194« 

—  national  debt  of,  might  have 
been  paid  off,  228. 

^—  king  of;  should  be  a  patriot 

for  his  own  sake,  247. 

— ^ —  interested  cliiefly  in  com- 
merce, 305. 

■  ■  ■  -  how  far  the  people  shoul4 
be  military,  312. 

—  state  of  parties  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  first,  335. 

— _ ;._ —  ^^  regard 

to  debts  and  taxes,  351. 

"— ——  origin  of  the  funding  as- 
tern m,  359. 

— ——  continental  acquisitions  in- 
jurious to,  361. 

Britanny,   resolution  of  the  peopte 
of,  ii,  207. 

Britons,  ancient,  iii,  195 ;  vii,  478. 

Bromley,  (Mr.)  Oxford's  promise  t« 
liim,  1, 29. 

Bruneiiault,  iii,  S97 ;  vii,  147. 

Brutus  (M.)  i,  147, 148, 149 ;  ii,  133; 
viii,  257,  260. 

Bniyere  (La)  vi,  191. 

Buclmnan,  vi,  128,  324. 

Buckingham^ 
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BiR^iiiglmn(Stafrord,  diike  otjUiyt  98. 
,  — (Vilhers,  duke  of)ii,  397, 

399,  400,  401, 402  ;  iv,  158. 
Bull  (Bish.)  vi,  75  note,  464,  467. 
Burleigh  (Lord)  i,  179 ;  ii,  250, 266, 

268,  335  ;  iv.  378. 
Burnet  (Bish.)  iii,  56,81,  89;  iv, 

151,  202. 
Busiiis,  V,  406. 
Butler  (Sam.)  vii,  49. 
Buys,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  i, 

18  note ;  iv,  105, 127» 
Byng  (Sir  Ge9.)  i^  67, 


f!^bal,  the  oriipnal,  iii,  65^ 

Cabalists,  vi,  110. 

Cabbirim,  vi,  67, 

Cadmus,  v,  10  ;  vi,  199  ;  viii,  61. 

Cadmus  Milesiiis,  iii,  360. 

Ca>8ar,  i,  149,  ib.  note,  150,  153  ;  n> 

133, 158;  iii,  136,  192,  222,  328  ; 

iv,  202,  204,  319,  320 ;  vi,  295; 

vii,  478,  482. 
Calais  given  up  to  theFrcncli,  jii,252, 

275. 
Calanus,  viii,  117. 
Cali^ila,  iii,  188. 
Calisthenes,  vi,  225. 
Callicrates.  v,  183  note, 
Calmct,  vi,  440. 

Calprenade  (!a),  vi,  128;  viii,  321. 
Calvin,  i,  125  ;  ii,319;   iii,  446;   v, 

102, 107 ;   vi,  246,  306, 116  ;   vii, 

215,  234,  240 ;  viii,  280. 
Calvinists,  vii,  242  note,  247. 
Cambray,  congress  of,  ii,  22,  31,  33, 

— — .  treaty  of,  ii,  226,  275. 
Camden,  ii,  266,  282,  301. 
CamiUckf  First  Vision  of,  ii.  X 
Camillns,  ii,  151, 152. 
t^ana,  miracle  at,  vii,  226. 
Canaan.  See  Chanaan. 
Candanles,  iii,  362. 
Capet  (Hugues)  iii,  244. 
Cappadocians,  ii,  133 ;  iii,  191. 
Caracci  (Annibal)  i,  238. 
Caravaggio,  i,  238. 
Carneades,  i,  180  :  vi^l34,  408, 419, 

429;  vii,  403;  viii,  72. 
Caroline  (Queen)  v,  235. 
Carpocras,  vi.  377. 
C^ipocratians,  vii,  46. 
Carthage,  i,  145  ;  viii,  276,  977, 
■  —  council  of  vi,  470. 


Cartliaginians,  vi,  427;  viii,  126* 
Carthusians,  vii,  137. 
Carvitius  Ruga,  viij  488. 
Casaubon,  iii,  328,  335 ;  vi,  338, 384 

note ;  vii,  223. 
Cassimir  (Prince)  iv,  357. 
Cassini,  vi,  228, 
Cassins,  viii,  92. 

Castel  Blanco  (Count)  i,  88, 102. 
Castjle,  liberties  of,  lost,  iii,  225, 231. 
Castor,  V,  405  note. 
Castration,  vii,  502. 
Casuistry,  vi,  324;  vii,  263;  viii,  316, 

452.    , 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  ii,  224. 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  ii,  197, 256. 
Catiline,  iv,  204. 
Cato,  the  elder,  i,  180 ;  iv,  201, 319 ; 

vi,  6;  vii,  482. 
Cato,  the  younger,  i,  149,  163;  iii, 

299;  iv,  203,  204,  319;  viii,  286. 
Catulus,  iii,  350. 
Cause,  what,  v,  274. 
Causes,  v,  371.' 
— —  different,  produce  similar  ef- 

fects,  iv,  401. 
— , —  Ve  have  no  knov^rledge  of  v, 

161,. 

■I    final,  182  note. 
Cavaliers,  ii,  334 ;  iii,  62. 
Cavendish  (Sir  Thomas)  ii,  302. 
Cazales,  iv,  63. 
Cecrops,  vi,  8, 199  ;  vii,  481. 
Celestinus  (Pope)  vii,  35  note. 
Celibacy,  vii,  502. 

Celsus,  vi,  46,  66;  vii,  43 ;  viii,  145. 
Celts,  ii,  160  note ;  vii,  450. 
Censorinus,  iii,  359 ;  iv,  438. 
Censors,  ii,  130. 
Ceorles,  iii,  253. 
'  Cepheus,  vi,  8,- 
Cei-don,  vi,  377  ;  vii,  60. 
Ceremonies,not  historical  documents, 

V,  38. 
— — ^— —  reason  of,  vi,  35. 
CereSj  vi,  45. 

Cerintlius,  vi,  360,377';  vii,  84. 
'Cervantes,  vi,  127. 
Choeremon,  vi,  204,  205. 
Chaldaans,  iv,  429 ;  vi.  57,  64,  211, 

252 ;  viii,  146. 
Charaillard,  iv,  104. 
Chanaan,  remarks  on  Noah's  curse 

of,  iii,  383  ;  vi,  220.  " 
right  of  the  Jews  to  the 

land  of,  vii,  456 ;  viii,  6. 
Chance,  iii,  339  ;  v.  276  ;  viii,  12. 
Chaos,  IV,  461;  vi,  202. 

Character, 


rWDEX. 


€!baracter,  dfecerntoent  of,  of  great 
use  to  ministers,  iii,  84. 

Charlemagne,  ii,S68;  iii,  244;  vii, 
24, 168, 177. 

Charles  the  Fii-st,  ii,  308,  309,  333, 
357,397,401;  iii, 50,  236;  iv,  10, 
158;  V,  278. 

— «_ the  pretender's  ex- 
pressions respecting  him,  i,  118. 

— —  — trod  in  the  steps 

of  his  father,  ii,  401. 

■  —— tiiought  himself  de- 

fending his  own  rights  while  he  in- 
vaded the  peopled,  403. 

*  —■: lays  aside  parlia- 

ments, 404.^ 

•  stirs  np  the  Scots, 

—  imprudent  treat- 
ment of  his  last  parliament,  407.- 
— ~ — —  many  of  his  adhe- 
rents did  not  adopt  his  principles, 
iii,  74. 

'  the  Second,  ii,  139,  S67 ;  iii, 

75,  279,  280. 

-his  exile  made 


406. 


him  a  papist,  i,  121, 122  ;  iii,  51. 
"  character,     i^ 


1^2;nijll2. 
4ucj:,  i,  208  ;  iv,  25. 


impolitic  'con- 


popery   liad  a" 
bad  influence  on  hkn,  iii;  58.^ 

-  state  of  parties 


at  the  meeting  of  his  first  parlia- 
ment, 69* 

■  enabled  to  ap- 


peal to  his  people  against  his  par- 
liament, 96. 

— — his  army,  104.^ 

-  takes  away  the 


charters  of  coiporations,  105< 

-  his  designs  bad, 


110 ;  iv,  27^ 


—attempts  against 

the  constitution,  iiL  174.    , 
■■—  —  the  Second  of  Spain,  ij  211 ; 

iv,-16* 
-— .  th€  Fifth  of  Spain,  iii,  225, 

231;  iv,  3,.75. 
VII  of  France,  iii.  449 ;   iv, 

157. 
——  VHI  of  France,  iii,  451. 

IX  of  France,  ii,  285. 

Martel,  iii,  243 ;  vii,  5,  169. 

of  Blois,  ii,  171,  207. 

Cliarms,  vij  59. 
Charondas,  y,  417,  433. 


Chan-oh,  iv,  191;  v,  3818;  vr,  309P^ 

398,  402. 
Charters  of  corporations  taken  away 

by  Charles  the  Second,  iii,  105. 
Chartres  (Francis)  viii,  269. 

(Vidame  of)  ii,  300. 

Chaiwsery  (Mad"«.  de)  i,  74, 101. 

Chemistry,  v,  161. 

Chettcum,  viii,  51. 

Chievres,  minister  of  Charles  V  of 

Spviin,  iii,  232. 
Childeric,  iii,  241,  244  ;  vii,  170. 
Chiloy  Marcellus  assassinated  by,  iy 

149  note.. 
China,  northern  passage  to,  v,  387. 
Chinese,  iii,  332  ;  iv,  413,  433  ;    v^ 

9 ;  vi,  150, 184,  211 ;  viii,  48,  422. 

— government  of  the,  435. 

Christ,  vi,  258  ;  vii,  84, 151,  512. 
Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  iv,  6. 
Christianity,  i,  123 ;   vi,/  282,  310, 

350;  vii,  118,392,^512;  viii,   10, 

85, 106, 128>  423,  445,  449,  456. 
. general    benevolence 

and  universal  charity  if  s  character- 
istics, ^  123; 

■  '■■  w   it*s    professors  always 

animated  with  a  contrary  spirit,l24l 
it's  d^erent  sects  par-: 


ticularly  embittered  against  each 
other,  1*6. 

-  church  of  England  most 


tolerant,  125. 
— weakened  by  disputes, 

iii,  428. 

— • —  corrupted,  v,  100. 

— —analysis  pf,vi,  311,  350, 

causes  of  theraultiplica^ 

cation  of  sects  in^  432,  436, 476. 
'    .    ■ ' — — —  claim  to  universal  pro- 
perty in  favour  of  tliefaithful,vii,l.' 

propagation  of,  12. 

Christians,  viii,  263,  300. 
Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament 

imperfect,  iii,  37fl. 
'  '  assisted, 

tliough  imperfectly,by  profane,  379 

ancient,  v,  411 ;  vii,  428.: 

Chiysippus,  i,  168  ;  vi,  22,  24, 117  ;, 

vii,  357;  viii,  158. 
Chrysostom  (St.)  v,^108,  114,257  ; 

vi,  390  ;  vii,  95, 215, 223, 254  note. 
ClMircli,  Eastern,  vii,  138. 

of  England,  vii,  240, 242  note; 


vui>  448. 


125;  iii,  56, 


-  most  tolerant,  i, 

-riseof,ii,224,3l8^ 
Church 


tlTDEJ^. 


Ohurefa  ot  England  finnly  estabtish* 

ed,  ii,  331. 
■^  ■■■   temper  of,  toward 

dissenters,  iii,  40. 
■  of  Rome,  ii,  212 ;  vii,  8, 139, 

167,212;  viii,448,  452. 

—  most  intoleranty  i, 


125. 


iVs  exertions    a- 
gainst  that  of  Engbmd,  ii,  3^:21. 
■■■■■*■■  and  king  improperly  joined 
togelhar,  iii,  54. 

state,    connexion    be- 


tween, \h  477  ;  vii,  122. 

■■■         wealth  of  the,  vii,  3. 

Cicero,  i,  152, 155, 167  ;  u,  109, 133 ; 
iii,  72, 300, 318, 319,338, 406,418; 
iv,l50»l91,  214,  215,  217,  319, 
437 ;  V,  81,  192,  178,  183  note, 
255, 260,  270, 298.  310,  381. 383, 
389,  395,  405  note,  410 ;  yh  4,  6, 
8,  2lf  31,  73,  76^  80,  82, 106,  130, 
134,  135, 173,  178,  316,  318>S24> 
329,  331,  335,  409,  421,  422,430, 
462;  ▼!!,  11,  345,  346  note,  354, 
377,  379,  388,  404,488,  494 ;  viii, 
41,  67,  73.  80,  204, 375,438. 

Gimbri,iii,350. 

Cimmerians,  iv,  41 8. 

Civil  list  established,  ii,  966  ;  iii,  285. 

■■  ■  amount  of,  at  different  times, 
iii,  66. 

■■■  ■  '  affords  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion, S91. 

Clarendon  (Lord)  ii,  357,  382, 398, 
399, 402, 405, 435 ;  in,  53,  55,  64, 
89,327,432^454. 

Clarence  (Duke  of)  ii,  198. 

Clarke  (Dr.  Sam.)  vi,  280, 40S ;  irii, 
316,  329,  358 ;  viii,  47,  30, 43,  55, 
76,83,103,107,113,118,135,150, 
214,  246,  254, 284,  294,  301 ,  306, 
309, 313,  327, 366,  382, 438. 

■  (Mr.  George)  iv,  18. 

Claudius  (£mp.)  iv,  237. 
"-■      (Quintus)  viii,  155. 

Cleanthes,  iii,  325 ;  iv,  439, 458.. 

Clemency,  requires  bounds,  iv,  276. 

Clemens,  v,  108,  399,  431 ;  vi,  14, 
379,  425,  454,  469. 

Clement  the  7th  (Pope)  ii,  225. 

Ulh,  viii,  75. 

Clerc(Le)  ni,262. 

Clergy,  v,  3,  92,  103  ;  vi,  2, 476 ;  vu, 
6,  1 18,  1 90 ;  viii,  44,  68, 332, 366, 
446. 

— —  two  thousand  expelledin  one 
4ay  for  nonconformity,  iii,  59. 


Clergy,  bow  history  should  be  Uxk 

dieiiby,  424. 
Clermont,  eouncil  of>.  vii,  203. 
Cleves  (Duke  of)  ii,  384. 
Chlford  (Lord)  minister  of  Ciiarlet 

the  seeond,  iii,  69, 175. 
Clitoroachus,  vi,  409. 
Cloek  ezsmmed  by  Hottantott^  vi» 

93. 
Clodiua  (licinios^  iii,414. 

(Pub.)  i,  153. 

Clovis,  iii,  840* 

Clnbs  at  Rome,  iv,  261 . 

Cobham  (Li»d)  ii^  376. 

Codex  Alexandnnus,  iii^  S19» 

Codnis,  iii,  353. 

Cohesion,  vv  329. 

Colbert,  iv,  14. 

Coleman,  iii,  79,  90. 

Colonizatioa^  vii,  450. 

Collins,  viii,  175. 

Columbus^  im,  345* 

Comites  ex  plebe,  iii,  253. 

Commanding',  example  the  best  nMd6 

of,  u.  325. 
Commerce,  ii^  268, 9f% 

—    progr^  0t,  ia  Bnlain, 

272. 

—  ■    ■■■  ■  the  chief  ioterest  of  Bri« 
tain,  iY,  305. 

essential  t»  th«  Dvteh, 


306. 

Coramiaes  (PhiH|^  of)  iii,.  449. 

Coromodns  (Emperor)  vih  5w 

CommonweaUhsmen^  ii,  335. 

Communion.    See  Eucharist. 

Communities,  vii>  420>  423. 

Concrete  terms,  t,.223  ;  vii,  306. 

Conde  (Prince  of)  ii,  309;  iv,  SO. 

Confession,  ^344;  vii,  207. 

Confocins,  vi^  212 ;  viii,  49^  249. 

Confusion  of  tongues,  vi,  229. 

Conscience,  liberty  6^,  i,  11. 

Constance,  council  of,  iii,  444. 

Cottstantine,  i,  124 ;  a^  210^  397 ;  vit| 
11, 87, 101, 119, 127, 173. 

■  ■■  Porphyrogenttes.  iii,4}  I. 

Constantinople,  councU  of,  vii,  99$. 

Constitution,  &ee,  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  spkit  of  liberty ,  ii,  1 1 9. 

«—   ■  not  to  be  confonnded 

vnth  government,  157. 

— — — -  hat  been  destroyed  by  a 
house  of  commons,  236. 

— ~— *^— -  on  what  it*s  freedom  de- 
pends, iv,  266. 

'        British,  ii,  188, 343;  iii, 

10,143,151,191,208. 

Constitutioa 


INDEX. 


GoDStittttion,  Bridsb,  attteks  on,  iii, 

199. 

— — —  design&agnnst, 

how  most  fikely  to  be  carried  on, 

163,172,273. 
"  "   opposite   doe- 

trines  pretended  to  be  boilt  on  k, 

203. 
*-  ■'    ■      it*s  superiority 

to  others,  215. 

-and  French  com- 


paied,S5K 


wants  BotfaxDg 


bat  a  parfiament  secured  against 
conniption,  266. 

— — —  — ■  ■-■■  in  danger,  277. 

I     I  —    deserves  con- 

stant attoitiion  and  care,  304. 

-  altered,  iv,  151. 


Constitution  vnigeaitaSy  Tiii,  449. 

Constitutionists,  iii,  305. 

Contingencies,  VBi^  354,  367. 

Controversy,  v,  100^  209. 

ConventicleSySnppressedby  law>iii,57. 

Conversation,  v,  208, 209. 

Coneybear«(;Dr.)vi,297,298;vii,4«4, 

Copeiniims,  iv,  458 ;  v,  174;  vi,  252. 

Cortebus,  iii,  360. 

Coretas,  v,  254. 

eorintk,^vni,276,277.    « 

Cortibwry  (Lard)  Letters  «•, iii,  313; 
iv,  1. 

ComwaHis  (Sir  C.)  ii,  383. 

eorporationsy  their    charters  taken 
away  by  Charles  II,  iii,  105, 176. 

Corruption,  a  certain  degree  of,  nnist 
destroy  iherty,  i,  233. 

■  said  by  some  to  be  ne- 

cessary to  government,  ii,  136 ;  iii, 
303. 

— —  last  symptom  of  dying  li- 
berty, 137. 

a  common  resource   of 


bad  minfetArs,  iii,  35. 

—  may  be  employed  by  aey 


bungler,  *ib. 

i— attempted  toward  a  par- 
liament in  vain,  69. 

—       ■     ■  mos^dangerons  to  liberty, 
^06. 

— necessaiy  to  rouse  our- 
selves agaimt,  304 

-  progress  of,  in  Britain,  iv, 


194. 


not  be  closed,  211. 
Coste,  tiii>  3. 


every  entrance  to,  can- 


Cotta,  v,  270  note,  fTf ;  vi,  291, 430; 

vii,  409,  429;  via,  81,168,242,257,. 

266y  284. 
Councils,  vii,  100,  $16. 
_-— .—    See  tmder  their  retpectioe 

names,  '' 

Country,many  voluntary  exiles  fron^ 
;i,  142. 
J.. love  of  it  not  paramoimji 

to  reason,  143. 
— — —  Heaven  a  wise  man's,  144* 
—to  serve,  a  real  duty,iv,l99.- 
Cowel,  ii,355, 356.^ 
Cowley,  V,  278. 
Cov^er  (Earl)  offered  ^le  chfuiee}<^ 

lorship  by  Oxford,  i,  29. 
Coya->Mama-Oella-iiuaco,,v,  \Q» 
Craftsman,  iii,  20.. 

'■      led  men  to  think ancl  tdfe 

on  pnblick  ai&irs,  ii>  tl9. 
■  ■  defended,  409,  4«r. 

'the  eai]iia«f  Ibe^ 


constitution,  iii,  21. 
Craggs(Mr.)  i,  104  note.  t06;  ir,t^- 
— — Lor*  St^  IfHer  t» 

him,  131>. 
Cranmer,  ii,  225. 
Crantor,  vi,  408 ;  viii,  72; 
Crassus,  iv,  204. 
Cratea*  vi*  408 ;  nil,  72.^ 
Cratylns,  vi,  105. 
Creation  of  the  World,  tv,  456. 
Creatures  superior  to  num,  vi^  174.- 
Cre(j|ui,  iv,  30. 

Criticism,  Pope's  Essay  •&,  ti^.405.. 
Critohms,  viii,  276. 
Crcesus,  viii,  271. 
Croisades,  iu,  395 ;  vii,,9e9.* 
Cromwell,  iii,  341;  ir,  11, 17.. 
Cronus,  vii,  67. 
Crown,  meansof  increasii^thfrpowear 

of^the,  iii,  290,  342. 
Crozat,  viii,  75. 
Crusades,  iii,  395;  vii,J«)S. 
Ctesias,  iii,  364;  it,  417, 444^ 
Cudworth  (Dr.)  iv,  482 ;  v,  95,  119;. 

122, 134, 135, 227, 409  ;  vi,  46, 54^ 

66, 78  note,  98, 144, 202, 211, 217  j, 

vii,  75, 279,  293, 309 ;  viii,  302. 
Cueva  (la)  iv,  157. 
Cumberland,  vii,  362, 379,421,  476  j; 

viii,  313. 
CufUHi^  not  wisdom,  iv,  222, .  277. 
Curio,  iv,  319. 

Cursory  Obtotafor,  ii,  148^  150* 
Custoiies  pagani,  iii,  IW* 
Custom,  vi,  267, 

CoHoi&s, 


INDEX. 


Customs,  viU,  9,  361. 

»  received,  to  be  complied 

witli  to  a  certain  point,  iii,  315. 
Cylo,  V,  433. 
Cypnan  (St.)  v,  103, 104  ;  vi,  463, 

471 ;  vu,  108, 188,  174. 
Cyril  (St.)  iu,  370 ;  v,  65, 108,  115  ; 

vii,  19  note,  35  note,  '2d9  note. 
'  Cyras,  iii,  328,  362, 363,  386 ;  v,  51.v 


Dacier,  vi,  87,  94,  98, 130.   . 

Duemons,  vi,  44, 5G,  58. 

Daily  Comrant.  ii,  142. 

Danaus,  vi,  199. 

Danby(Earlof)iii,76. 

Daniel  (Pere)  vi,  115. 

Dartmouth  (Lord)  Oxford's  promise 
to  him,  i,  29. 

Davila,  iii,  420. 

Deageant,  ii,  379. 

Death,  viii,  249,  373. 

Debt,  public,  extreme  fragality  ne- 
cessary to  discharge,  iv,  386. 

— — — —  requires  reform  of  a- 

buses,  386. 

Decii,  iii,  353 j  402. 

Decius  (Emperor)  vii,  5. 

Defence  of  the  Enqway,  Answer  to, 
ii,  47. 

Defence,  a  roan  may  be  restricted  in, 
bv  regard  to  otliers,  ii,  446. 

Dennitionsj  v,  217. 

Deiotarus,  viii,  411. 

Deities,  pretended  intercourse  with, 
v^416. 

Dejoces,  vii,  427.  ' 

Delany  (Dr.)  vi,  343,  464 ;  viii,  113. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  v,  254. 

Deluge,  iii,  370;  iv,  413,  445* 

— . 1,  of  Ogyges,  iii,  359  ;•  iv,  413, 

Deluges,  various,  iv,  413, 

Demarca  (Bish.)  vii,  124  note. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  i,170;  viii,l59. 

■"  the  Cynic,  viii,  368. 

Demiurgus,  vii,  58., 

Democracy^  ii,  117  ;  iii,  216. 

Democritas,  v,  171,  186,  257,  270, 
338  ;  vi,  72,103, 117, 120 ;  vii,  68. 

Deraostlienes,  iv,  2l4,  215. 

Denmark,  iii,  458.     ^ 

Derham  (Dr.  W.)  vi,  280 ;  viu,  185. 

Descartes,  iv,  202,  401,  458 ;  v,  136, 
138,  172, 175, 178,  306,316,  343, 
345, 355,  Sj6,  364,375 ;  vi,  89,128, 
157,276,425;  vii,  280;  viii,  206, 
3*28.     .         ' 


Deucalion,  iv,41S. 

Deux  Fonts.    See  Zweybniccken.' 

Devil,  vii,  61. 

Dia«onis,vi,  25, 72, 254 :  viii,  71,264.' 

Dicearchus,  iv,  422. 

Dictionary  makers,  iii,  317. 

Ditjby  (Lord)  ii,  393. 

Digression,  v,79. 

Dillon  (Mr.)  i,  101. 

Diodorus  Siciilus,  ii,  160  note,  309 
note ;  iii,  338,  364 ;  iv,  420,  422y 
429 ;  V,  401,  408,  414  ;  vi,  3,  57  ; 
vii,  411,  478. 

Diogenes,  i,  164;  vi,  417*,  Vii,  302  ; 
viii,  275,  463. 

'  Laertius,  iv,  437 ;  v,  178^ 

433  ;  vi,  9,  52,  78,  81,  85,  95, 107, 
120,  410  ;  vii,  484  :  viii,  51,  66. 

Dion  Cassius,  u,  158 ;  iii,  417 ;  vi,  295. 

Dionysius  Halicarn.  iii,  323,  416 ;  vi^ 
62 ;  vii,  485. 

.  the  Areopagite,  vi,  148. 

elder,  ii,  246  ;  vi,  132 ; 

viii,  274. 

—  the  Scythian  abbot,  vii^ 

younger,iv,  242;  vi,  132. 

Diotrephes,  vii,  158. 
Discourse,  v,  251. 
Dispensing  power,  attempts  to  intro- 
duce, iu,59. 
Dissenters,  intention  of  the  toiies 
toward  them,  i,  11. 

•  temper  of  the  churchmen 

toward,  iii,  40. 
— —  as  a  body,  whi^,  42. 

more   intolerant   than 


196. 


chiu'chmen,  56. 
.^-^— — >— -  tiieir  share  in  the  resto- 


ration, 57. 


made  the  tools  of  the 


papists,  59. 

■  their  conduct  after  tlic 

dissolutioo  of  Charles  IVs  long  par- 
liament, 91. 

their  culpable  conduct 


in  James  IFs  time,  123. 

Dissertation  upon  Parties^  iii,  1. 

Dissimulation,  iv,  278. 

Ditheists,  vi,  63 ;  vii,  59, 

Dithyrambic  poets,  vi,  129. 

Divide  and  govern,  only  case  where 

tlie  maxun  is  appUcable,  iii,  15. 
'     " — -  requires  some  ta- 
lent, 36. 

Divhiation,  vi,  21,  58,  428. 

Divines,  v,  3,  92,  210, 383  ;  vii,  37 ; 
viii,  143, 194,  224, 252, 295, 341. 
Divorce, 


INBEX. 


Divorce,  vi,  3Sg;  vii,  486., 
.P^dona,  oracle  at,  v,  407. 
I>odwell(DT.)  vii,  188. 
Dogmatism,  vi,  135. 
Dogmatists,  vi,  412, 
Dolabeila,  iv,  :204. 
Dominick  (St.)  iii,  44S. 
Domitian,  iv,  236. 
Doiiay,  popish  seminaries  for  educa- 

ting  Engjish  youtlis  at,  ii,  321. 
Doubt,  V,  99. 
Draco,  vii,  376,  4^. 
Drake  (Sir  Fraxcis)  a,  302. 
Dreams,  V,  298 ;  vi,  21. 
Druids,  iv,  437 ;  vi,  427. 
Drusus,  iii,  337;  viii,  257,  275. 
Dread,  vii,  60. 
Dudley,  ii,  213,216. 
— ~  duke  of  Northumberland, 

ii,  275. 
Duels,  V,  278. 
Dulia,  vi,  45,  54. 
Dunkirk,  ii,  191. 
—-7- —  tate  of,  ii,  63  j  iv,  la. 
Dupin,  viii,  186. 
Dutdi,  the  only  one  of  our  allies  that 

shareci  tlie  burden  of  the  war,  i,i3. 
Dyafe,  viii,  146. 


E. 

East-India  company,  had  notiung  to 
fear  from  the  tones,  i,  12. 

—  — it's  trade  said  to 

be  endangered  by  the  Vienna  trea- 
ty, ii,  57. 

Easter,  vi,  345 ;  vii,  51. 

Ebion,  vii,  84. 

Ecclesiastical  government  of  Europe 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  iii,  442. 

'  — — —  not  neces- 

sary to  religion,  vi,  3,  478. 

Eclectics,  vi,  410,  453. 

Ecliptick,  iv.  46%, 

Edgar,  iii,  161. 

Education,  iii,  347  ;  vi,  267  j  viii,  361. 

Edward  the  first,  ii,  162. 

— — second,  ii,  162, 169. 

third,  ii,  165, 169;  iv,  54. 

— fourth,  ii,  195,  205 ;  iii, 

^669  449  ;  iv,  157. 

sixth,  i,  204;  n,232, 251, 

318 ;  iii,  446. 

Effect,  V,  371. 

.£ffects,  similar,  produced  by  similar 
-»,  iv,  401. 


Effiat  (Marsh.  &)  i,  81  note* 

Egyptians,  ii,  308 ;  iii,  338 ;  iV,  421, 
434;  V,  413 ;  v;,  3,  13,  57,  6i,  64, 
102,  198,  252;  vii,  60,  67,411, 
428,  444. 

Egyptus,  vii,  444. 

Eicton,  vii,  67. 

Eleatic  sect  of  philosophers,  vi,  125r 

Election,  vi,  289  note;  vii,  52, 115. 

Eleusiiiian  mysteries,  vi,  27,  45. 

Elias,  Apocalyp^  of,  vi,  469. 

Elizabeth,  i,  179.  204,  207;  ii,  197, 
234;  iii,  446  ;  iv,  302,  324,  393. 

— — -  general  observations  on 
her  reign,  204. 

—  principle  of  her  conduct, 

234. 

— — •  her  reign  particularly  de- 
serves to  be  studied,  249. 

-  -  suited  her  conduct  to  the 


nature  of  our  government,  249.  , 
"— disadvantages  under  which 

she  began  her  reign,  250. 
— — —  all  these  surmounted,  255. 

—  cause  of  her  success,  257- 

.  her  conduct  towarcb'  her 


•  with  respect 


people,  260. 


to  parties,  263,  377. 

economy,  ^67,  364. 

■ — -  conduct  towards  foreign 

powers^  274,  289. 
— —  declining  to  mariy,  277. 
would  not  be  connected 


with  the  continent  by  having  do- 
minions there,  278. 

~ —  chose  always  to  treat  for 
herself,  281. 

-— —  her  method  of  redressing 
her  subjects,  287. 

— —  -  ■    policy  with  respect  to 

Scotland,  295. 

— with  respect  to 

the  Contmental  powers,  297. 

made  a  treaty  with  th^ 


United  States,  302. 

her  treatment  of  sectaries, 

-V-  Queen   of  Edw*ard  the 


377 


four  til,  ii,  196. 
Eloquence,  iv,  214. 
Emanations,  vi,  109. 
Emeph,  vii,  67, 
Empcdocles,  vi,  56, 115, 117. 
Emperor,   his   close   aUiance   witli 

Spain,  ii,  31. 

the   conduct  of  fVance 


first  led  to  this,  35. 


Emperor, 


INDElt. 


Emperftr^  our  condact  threw  Spain 
into  his  bamU,  36. 

~ his  ships  allowed  to  enter 

the  Spanish  ports  in  tlie  West  In- 
dies, 68. 

—  said  to  have  rn(!aged  to 

assist    Spain    in  recovering   Gib- 
raltar, 61* 

— — * —  supposed  to  have  pro- 
mised tlie  i-estoration  of  the  pre- 
tender. 63. 

— — '■  his  engagement  with  Spain 

justified,  85. 

— — —  in^politic  conduct,  iv, 

51,  390. 

Empson,  ii,  $13,  216. 

Encm'e%  love  of,  vi,  3^0,  331. 

Etigiandy  Hcnutrks  en  tlie  liiUory  of, 
ii,  107. 

England,  advantage  of  it*s  union  with 
Scotlauii,  iij*297. 

See  Britain. 

Englishman,  Steele's,  i,  180. 

Ensruerand  de  Marigny,  iii,  247,  249. 

Euniiis,  yi,  83. 

Enqub-tf,  Answir  to  tlie  Defence  of  tlie, 
ii,  47. 

Entelekia,  v,  310. 

Enthusiasm,  vi,  347. 

Epaminondas,  iii,  402. 

Epenion  (Duke  d')  iii,  421.- 

Ephorus,  iii,  363. 

EpiCtctus,  vi,  329. 

Epicureans,  v,  279 ;  viii,  321,  375. 

Epicurus,  i,  167,  168;  iii,  326;  iv, 
438 ;  v.  338 ;  vi,  184,  408,  414, 
417,  430;  viii,  37, 155,  247,  257. 

Epinienides,  iv,  436. 

Epiphanins,  vi,  77  note,  223,  378; 
vii,  62,  94. 

Equalit)',  vii,  435. 

Erasmus,  i,  137  note,  157;  iii,  325; 
V,  96, 101,  116;  vi,  76  note;  449, 
4(33;  vii,  38,  83,  86,  95,  113, 121, 
1 222,  243  note,  256,  268. 

Eratostlienesjiii,  361 ;  iv,422;  viii,  141 . 

lirectheus,  vi,  199. 

Ergamenes,  vi,  3 

Errour,  inspired  by  authority,  con- 
firmed by  habit,but  not  stable,iii,73. 

»■  ■        plea  for  continuing,  v,  96. 

—  propagation  of,  vi,  1. 

Erus  Armenius,  vi,  106;  vi,  147,  402. 

Esdras,  iii,  367 ;  iv,  427 ;  v,  28, 51 ; 
vi.  Ill ;  viii,  85. 

*■   '    '      the  same  \tith  Malachi,  iii, 

379. 
Essays  addressed  to  Alexandir  Pope, 
Es<i.  V,  69, 117, 38^  J  vi,  185,  265. 


Esfays,  Minutes  of,  vii,  277;  viii,  1. 
Essences,  vii,  1'90  note.  "* 

Essenians,  vi,  333;  vii,  133. 
Essex  ( Earl  of)  ii,  266, 335. 
Estrados  ( Marsh,  d*)  iii,  64 ;  iv,  17. 
Estrees  (Abb^  d*)  i,  83  note. 
Eternity  ot'  rewards  and  punishments, 

viii,  576,  385, 437. 
Ethelred,  vi,  303. 
Ethicks,  V,   145,  149 ;  vi,  314;  vii, 

293,  329, 341,  385 ;  viii,  320. 
Ethiopians,  see  ^Etliiopians. 
Etnihaus,  i,  145 ;  iv,  437. 
flubulus,  iv,  428. 
Eurharist,  vi,  28,  334,  356  ;  vii,  222|. 

2',' 3,  246,  256. 
Endoxus,  vi,  l'05,  252. 
Eugene  (Prince)  iv,  81,107,123,391. 
Eunonjens,  v,  429;  vii,  359 ;  viii,  67, 
Eupolenius,  v,  400. 
Euripides,  iv,  315.  * 
Europe,  Plan  for  a  general  History  of, 

iv,  155. 
Europe,  Asiatic  emigrants  to,  i,  145, 

146. 
■  ■  it's  interests  divided  by  the 

reformation,  204. 
chimerical  project  of  divid- 
ing, ii,  325. 
-  ecclesiastical  government  of, 
from  the  beginning  of  the   16tk 
century,  iii,  442. 
•*-_  civil  history   of,  from    fliat 

time,  448. 
— —  state  of,  from  the  Pyrenean 

treaty  to  the  revolution,  iv,  3. 
history  of,  from  tlie  revolu- 
tion, 46. 

— view  of,  in  the  16th  centurv, 

156. 

in  the  17th,  156. 

Eurytion,  iii,  161. 

Eusebius,  i,  178;  iii,  318, 319, 365,370 ; 
iv,  420, 422, 429;  v,  1 2, 1 6, 34, 399, 
400 ;  vi,  59, 52, 189,  217,  253,  231, 
309  note,  454,  456,  472  note;  vii, 
25,95,100,  127,  134,    193  ^te; 
viii,  141. 
Eutychins,  vii,  102. 
Evangelists,  vi,  357. 
Evidence,  iv,  404;  vi.  292,  298. 
Evil,  moral  and  physical,  iv,  399 ;  viii, 

146, 164,  234,  353. 
-~  origin  of,  vi,  63, 
Evodius,  V,  83. 
Example,  iii,  323,  332,  335. 
— — —  frequcntl^^  aoesmore  mk- 
cliief  than  th«  sin  itself,  iii,  300. 

Example, 


INDEX. 


Example,  the  world  iPfl  school,  and 

history  and  experience  the  masters, 

326. 
— generally  complete,  as  it 

appears  m  history,  337. 
— — —  pardculai'  must  be  applied 

with  caution  and  judgment,  350. 
Excise,     elections     influenced    by 

oliiccis  oC,  iii,  287. 
Excommuiiicaiion,  viii,  451,  459. 
Executive  power,    should  iMve  no 

control  over  the  lej:;islative,  ii,  137. 
-Eirite,  Reflections  vpon,  i,  135. 
Exile,  what  it  really  is,  i,  141. 
■  some  advantages  due  to,  170. 

Exode  of  the  Israehtes,  vii,  453. 
Experience,   iii,  326,  335;  v,  161, 

194. 
'  ■  ■'  it*s  imperfection,  339. 

Experiment,  v,  161. 
Extension,  v,  316. 
Extremes  to  be  avoided,  i,  209. 
Ezekiel,  iv,  457;  viii,  313. 


F. 

Fabios  Maximus,  iii,  282. 

Fable,  iii,  389. 

Fabricins,  i,  158. 

Faction,  ii,  119, 120,  131, 133, 199 ; 

iii,  14. 
— ~  spirit  of  liberty  confounded 

with,  ii,  132. 
.— —  —  how  distinguishable  from  the 

true  spirit  of  hbeny,  135. 

■  ■'  exerted  for  the   crown    as 
.     well  as  against  it,  145,  306,  408. 

—....-.  evil  consequences  of,  182. 
'  standing  armies  easily  made 

instruments  of,  206. 

■  ■'  answerable  for  the  civil  war, 

408. 

— . is  the  bane  of  the  best  of 

parties,  iii,  82. 


Faith,  vi,  348;  vii,  114;  viii,  447. 
— —  articles  of,  vi,  350. 
Falkland  (Lord)  ii,  143. 
Fail  of  man,  viii,  135,  225,  435. 
Falsehood,   rendered    probable    to 

many,  by  long,  uniform,  positive, 

affirmation,  iii,  210. 
Fanaticism,  viii,  106,  108. 
Fantastical  ideas  and  notions,  v,  296. 
Faquirs,  vii,  137. 
Fate,  viii,  280. 
Fathers  of  the  church,  v,  ^01. 
Faustus  the  Manichcan,  vi,  198. 


Fell  (Bish.)  ti,  4!^4  note* 
Ferdmand,    emperor   of  Genhanf, 

ii,  327,  386,  392,  396;  iii,    447  j 

iv,  3,  157. 

—  of  Naples,  iii,  351. 
of  Spain,  i,  202  ;  ii,  137} 

'iii,  233,530;  iv,  156. 
FesTivals,    not  historic   documents, 

v,  38 
FeiilJade  (Duke  de  la)  iv.  111. 
Fielding  (Maraery)  i,  101. 
Figurative  style,  v,  257. 
Figures,  viii,  136* 
Fihiier,  vi,  484;  vii,  412,  419,  431, 

441. 
Final  Answer   to-  Retnarks    on    the 

Ctaftsmaris  Vuidicaihn^  ii,  424. 
Final  caries,  iv,  396;  viii,  288,  289, 

303,  343 
First  Vi^ym  of  Camilick,  ii,  3. 
Fleury  (Cardinal)  ii^  !k8.  ^     ' 

Flight,  not  always  a  proof  of  guilt,  ii, 

432. 
Florida,  vii,  440. 
Foe,    vi,    167,   283;   vii,   85,  432; 

vui,  52,  54,  138. 
Fog's  Journal,  ii,  138. 
Fohi,  iv,  440;  V,  9;   vi,   211,  214, 

438;  viii,  50. 
Fontenelle,   v,  364,    367,   371;  vi, 

128,  173. 
Force,  V,  285. 
Fortune,  v,  277;  viii,  262. 
Foster  (James)  v,  112. 
Fouquet  (Pe/e)  vi,  226. 
Fragments,  or  Minutes  of  Essays,  vii, 

277;  viii,  1. 
Fragrance,  vi,  99. 
France,  conduct  of,  with  respect  to 

the  pretender,  i,  50,  57,  86. 
— application  to,    by  the  Ja- 

'  cobites,  56. 

■    —  answered,64. 
■  new  government  of,  60;  iii, 

434. 

—  foundations  of  tlie  grandeur 
of,  i,.  202. 

— affronts  Spain,  ii,  27, 35,  73, 

—  ■■— i  conduct  of,  injurious  to  Bri- 
tain, 41. 

— conquest  of,  undertaken  by 

^     Edward  the  third,  168. 

—  ■   ■-  our  possessions  in,  lost,  25% 
.    275.  I 

— — r—  ancient  government  of,  iii^ 
238;  251 

—  —  history  of  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lOth  century,  448. 

I  I  2  France, 


YNDEX. 


France,  history  of  cootiaued,  iv,  10, 
.  ♦  46. 

,  cnielties  exercised  by,  38. 

— .  .■■-    rather      weakened      than 

strengtliened  by  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, 94. 
■■-— —  tt*8  government  disadvanta- 
.    geoQ»  to  commerce,  305. 
—  it's  i-ccovery  from  distress  in 

Henry  IVs  time,  369. 
— — «-  not  so  much,  exluiusted  by 

war  as  we,  376. 
— —  it's  strong  frontier,  Sf7, 
See  Lewis  the  14tli,  and  Utrecht, 

treaty  of. 
Francis  (Saint)  viii,  1^:8. 
— -«^  the  first,,  ii,  226 ;  iii,  445^ 

451 ;  iv,.  5. 

— second,  ii,  282^  283. 

Fi-anciscans,  visi,  148. 
Francklin  (Mr.)  u^  174,.  note. 
Franks,,  iii,  223,^  239 ;  vii,  450. 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  ii,  328, 

386,  396. 
— —  tlie  1st  (Emp.)  vii,  208. 
■  the  2d  (Emp.)  vii,  209. 
■  the  ist  of  Denmark,,  iii, 

458. 
Freeholder,  Addison's,  i,  180. 
Freethiuking,  v,  98,  99. 
Freewill,   vii,'  52,    114;.  viii,    335> 

353,  355. 
Trench,   very  ignorant    of  English 

allairs,  i,  83. 
Friends    turning   enemies  a  severe 

blow,  i,  7. 
Friendsliip,  vii,  377. 
Frilingi,  iii^  252. 
Froissart,  ii,  165. 
FuiTdSy  fiieilitate  the  means  of  cor* 

ruptioo,  iii,  71,  297. 
— — —  mischiefs  of,  284,  £96,  346. 
— — -  origin  of  the  system  of,  iv, 

359. 
— „.,  — ,  refluction  of  interest  in  re- 
•     commended,  380. 
Ftn-stenberg  (cardinal)  iv,  43. 
Fature  state,  viii,  60, 146,  1C4,  199,. 

216,  369,  386,  437,  4dr. 

G. 

Gabor  (Bethlem)  ii,  385. 

<  Gabriel  (The  angel)  vii,  52,  87. 

Gale,  vi,  189,  203. 

Gahieo,  iv,  453 ;  v,  97  ;  vi,  180. 

Ciaroihtfso  die  la  Vega,  iii,  437. 


Gardiner  (Buh.)  ii,  250,  275. 
Garth  (Dr.)  iv,  90. 
Gasisendi,  v,  137;  vi,  159. 
Gauls,  i,  145;  vii,  450. 
— ->  t) leir  conquest  of  Rome,,  ii,  1 29. 
Gay,  viii,  165. 
►  Geddes  (Dr.)  .iii,   223,   224,   925^ 

226,  232. 
Gellius  (Aulus)  viii,  155. 
Gcmam,  Babylonian,  vii,  456. 
Genii,  vi,  44. 
Genius,  iii,  327. 
CFenseric,  vii,  144. 
Geographers,  ancient,  iii,  359. 
Geometry,  iii,  355;  viy  14. 
— — .  origin  of,  v,  147. 

abused,  v.  293. 

George  the  First,  State  of  Parties  a^ 

the  Accem^m  if,  iv,  335. 
George  the  first,  ii,  434. 
his  treatment    of 

Oxford,  i,29. 
— — — —  accession,  35,  38. 
'  ■-— ■  ■  first  parliament,37. 
first  speech   from 

promised  to  restore 
Gibraltar,  in  24>  90. 

a  summons  to  par- 


the  throne,  39. 


liament  demanded  for  him  vi^e 

elector  of  Hanover^  438. 
George  the  Monk,  iii^  318,  319;  v, 

12. 
.  Germanicus,  iv,  442. 
Germany,   iVs  liberties  asserted,  i> 

207. 
■'■"  schenM»  against  the  pro- 

testant  interests  in,  i,  3^7,  392. 
— fi-om  the  15th  century,  iii. 

456  r  iv,  4. 

See  Empcrof . 
Gertrnydenberg,  tieaty  ©f,  iv,  9?^ 

104. 
Getuhans,  vii,  414* 
Giannone,  vii,  186. 
Gibeah  ben  Pesisa,  vii,  456. 
Gibraltar,  in  dispute  between  uaand 

the  Spaniards,  ii,  14. 
— —  promise  of  restoring  it  to 

them,  19,  20. 
— — —  possession  of  it  confinned 

to  WS,  >22. 
"    '  another  promise  to  restore 

it,  23,  24,  90. 

supposed    engagement  of 


the  emperor   to  assist  the    king 
of  Spain  in  recovering  it,^  61. 
'     ■   ■    .ihjuaefully  neglected,  89. 
Gibraltar^ 


INDEK* 


ibraltar,  right  to,  not  given  np  by 
Spain  in  tl^  preliminartea,  93, 

inserted  in-  the 


treaty  between  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror, 94. 

Gimrd,  iii,  421. 

Glory  of  a  nation,  iv,  88, 

Gloucester  (Duke  of)  if,  172,  175. 
1  (Rich,  duke  of)  n,  199. 

Gnostics,  vi,  379,  461 ;  vii,  46,  60. 

God,  V,  311,  358,  377 ;  vi,  11,  37, 
188,  256;  vii,  64,  75,  280,  382; 
viiJ,  2,  176,  349,  362,  408. 

—  sufficient  prools  of  the  ex- 
istence of,  iv,  396;  v,  83,  123; 
viii,  144. 

— —  subterfuge  of  those  who  deny 
his  existence,  iv,  398. 

— —  wliat,  399. 

— —  general  belief  of,  v,  4. 

-^--  whether  the  unity  of,  the  ori- 
ginal belief  of  mankind,  409 ;  vi, 
37,  196. 

— ^  improper  method  of  proving 
his  existence,  vi,  275  note. 

— —  imitation  of,  vii,  354,  385. 

— —  attributes  of,  388 ;  viii,  150, 
302,  377,  398,  414,  419. 

—  evil  no  argument  against  tlie 
perfection  of,  viii,  251. 

—  natures  independent  on,303,313. 
Gotlolphin  (Earl  of)  ii,  421 ;  iv.  341. 
Golden  age,  vii,  410. 
Gomansis,  ii,  339. 

Good,   sovereign,  variously  placed, 

i,  167;  viii,  20. 
Good  works,  vi.  349. 
Goodness,  vi,    100;   viii,  256,  299, 

302. 
Gordon  (Thoa.)  ii,  154. 
Gospel,  vi,  286,  StiS^  356 ;  viii,  89, 98. 
Xrospels,  mistaken  asscrtioiis  of  their 

being  quoted,  iii,  426. 
n  authority  of  the,  vi,  447. 

— —  various,  vi,  461. 
Goths,  i,  146;  ii,  159, 160;  vii,  119, 

414. 
— — ~  government  of  the,  iii,  223. 
Government,  viii,  246,  361. 

—  I'   . powers  of,  should  be  M. 

mitcd,  ii,  116. 

——— —  checks  on,  117. 
■  democratic,  ib» 

— -  mixed,  118. 

what  best,  123,  129. 

—  will  degenerate,  129. 

cottsequcutlpr     requires 


renovation,  129. 


Government,  excelleflcfesin  tbat  of 
Route,  130. 

.  corruption  recommend- 

ed as  necessary  to,  136;  iii,  303. 
legisiatiive     power    in. 


should  be  independent  of  the  ex-  ^ 
ecutive,  ii,  137. 

-— «-  Gotliic  institutions  of,159 

good,  makes  a  good  peo- 


any  attack  on  it's  fun- 


pie,  338. 


damentals  should  be  opposed  early 
and  vigorously,  ii,  372 . 

should  not  be   opposed 


when  in  the  right,  or  for  t}-i''les,373.. 
should  always  regard  tlie 


spirit  of  the  people,  iii,  99. 

spirit  of  it  will  infkience 


those  under  it,  141. 

and  the  constitution  not 


to  be  confounded,  157. 

all  foun<led  on  delibcixb- 


tion  and  agreement,.  209. 
■       — —  simple  forms  of,  215. 

'  an  investigation  and  con^ 


parison  of  different  ones  desirable, 
218, 

those  establislicd  on  the 


breaking  up  of  tlie  Roman  enir 

pire,  223* 
-— — —  encroachment  of  kings 

most  to  be  guarded  against,  227. 

— .^ Turkish  and  others,  434.. 

~- absolute,  436. 

free,  436,  437. 

— —  ecclesiastical,  442 ;  vi,  3. 

best  form  of,  iv,  242. 

■■"  necessary  to  liberty,  260, 

what  required  to  render 


it  durable,  273. 

religion    necessary    to, 


origin  of,  vii,  ^^h  ^^^f 


vi,  3. 


423,  449, 
Gracrhi,  viii,  257. 
Grace,  V,  287;  vii,  52,  114, 
Graiiiniaticns,  iv,  4^6^ 
Granada,  the  last  possession  of  th«  - 

Moors  in  Spain,  in,  232. 
Gratian  (Emp.)  vji,  5,  30,  452. 
■     ■  ■  ■    tiiemonk,  vii,  196, 
Greece,  conunenccment  of  the  plil- 

losophical  i^gc  in,  vi,  124. 
Greeks,  i,   |45;  ii,  109;  vi,  6,  64, 

250;  vii,  414,  444;  viii,  96. 
Greenlander,  v,  156. 
Gregory  the  first,  iii,  397;  vii,  139, 

I  I  3  Gregory 


INDEX. 


Gregory   oe  2d  and  dd,  vii,  169. 

■  the  seventh,  ii,368;  vii,  147, 
198,  131,  505};  viii,  460. 

■  the  ninth,  vii,  208. 

■'    '  the  thirteenth,  ii,  321. 

■  ■  -^  "m  of  Nasianzeu,  vi,  474  note; 

vii,  2^i,  95,  105,  132. 
'■  of  Tours,  iii,  241. 

Grey  (FUzabeth)  Queen  of  Edward 

the  fc  111  A,  ii,  197. 
Grotiiis,  i,  1J6;  v,  16;vi,  314;  vii, 

329,  362,  370,  381,  384,  393,  412, 

464;  viii,  141. 
Guclphs  and  Gibelline?,  iii,  104. 
Gui<'cia!^in,  iii,  350,  S51,  400,  421. 
Guido,  i,  238. 

Guipnscoa,  province  of,  iv,  9^. 
Gui«e  (Didk.0  of)  n,  301. 
Gicjpowder  plot,  li,  :>53. 
Gustavus  I  of  Swe4i«^n,  iii,  458. 
— — — —  Adoip!tO«t,  IV,  6. 
Gytses,  iii,  seti. 
Gymnosopliists, «,  380;  vii,  137;  viii, 

118. 

H. 

Habeas  corpus  act,  iii,  187. 

Habington  (Wm.)  ii,  198. 

Habit,  v,156;  vi,  267. 

Hades,  viii,  146. 

Hadrian  (Emp.)  vi,  137,  369  note. 

—  ■  '       (Pope)  vii,  208. 

H»naria9,  vu,  102.  \ 

Ha'ifax  (Lord)  iii,  68 

Hall  (Jacob)  iv,  171. 

Ham,  vi,  219. 

Hambden,  iii,  178. 

Hamilton  (Ezekicl)  i,  70. 

Hammon,  vii,  67. 

Hanover  tories,  i,  21. 

^: ticaty  of, 201 ;  ii,  40,  42, 43, 

55. 

"  case  of,  different  from  that 

of  the  Palatinate,  390. 

Happmess,   vi,  312;   viii,  234,  241, 

259,  353,  367. 
Harcourt  (Mai'shal)  iv,  61,  68. 
Harrach  ( Count  d';  iv,  52. 
Hastings  (Lord)  ii,  198.- 
Healtli,  viii,  j;i60. 
Heaven,  viii,  146, 147,  378. 
Hecutcus  Abderita,  iii,  369. 
Hedges  (Sir  C  hailes)  ii,  437. 
Helena  <  Empress)  vii,  16. 
Hell,  viu,  146, 147,  374,  378. 
Hellanicus,  in,  361,  362,  364,  412. 
Helotfs,  Spartan,  vui,  317. 
Henr^'  ^le  first,  m,  197. 


Henry  m,  ii,  161. 

IV,  ii,  166, 182,  203. 

— -^  V,  ii,  184. 

VI,  ii,  184;  iii,  449;  iv,  54, 

157. 

VII,  i,  203;  n,  207,  208, 215, 

239,251,345;  iii,  136,  257,  448, 
452;  iv,  157. 

;.  VIII,  i,  203;  ii,  208,  215,  240, 

251 ;  iii,  167, 257, 445 ;  iv,  4,  54. 

II  of  France,  ii,  252,    253, 

281 ;  iv,  95. 

Ill  of  France,  u,  256,  285. 

— —  IV  of  France,  i,   123,  205; 

ii,  245,  250,  256,  325,  384;  iii,  79, 
465;  iv,  316, 368. 
————■<  ■— —  -  chimerical  project 
a8ciibedtovii,325;  iii,  466. 

— II  of  Spain,  iii,  225. 

IV  (the  emperor)  ii,  368, 3^; 

vii,  199. 
— —  V  (the  eirperor)  vji,  200, 

(Prince)  ii,  392. 

Heraclitos;  vi,  117. 

I'Jerbcrt,  (Lord)  ii,  224. 

Hercules,  iv,  417,  405  note,  40$ ;  vi, 

251. 
Heres  of  Paraphilia,  vi,  106 ;  viii,  147, 

402.  ,  '  . 

Heresy,  vii,  50. 
Hereticks,  vi^  431. 
Hermachus,  iii,  326. 
Hermes,  v,  108,.  398. 
Herodotus,    iii,  361,  362,  364, 415; 
iv,  437;  v,  147y  407,  414  ;  vi,  57. 
Heroes,  vi,  44. 

Hesiod,  iii,  36^^  363  ;  iv,  435,  436; 
V,  255  J  v'iy  6y  23 ;  vii,  fS9  ;  viii,  65. 
Hieroglyphics,  v,  40J8;  vi,  102. 
High-comnitstdon  court,  ii,  261>406. 
Hilarhis,  v,  ai,  108;  vi,  76  note;  vii, 
97y  110.  • 

Hildebrand  (Pope)  ii,  369;  vi,  131; 

vii,  199.  232. 
Hilkiah,  v/28. 
HiUel,  vii,  489. 
Hipparchus,  vi,  251. 
Hiram,  vi,  17. 
Historical  probability,  iv,  405,  452 ; 

V,  26,  31,  33. 
History  of  England,  Remarks  an  the, 

ii,  107. 
— — ^  Letters  on  the  Study  aiid  Use 
of,  iii,  313  ;  iv,  1. 

-—  of  Europe,  Plan  for  a  gemral, 

iv;  155. 
History,  on  the  study  and  use  cf,  iii, 
315. 

History 


INDEX. 


Histor}',  read  by  some  merely  for 

amusement,  316. 
■  ■   "    others     to     have 

sometliing  to  talk  of,  ib, 
'^— — —  o  there   as   verbal 


Clitics,  317. 


<  otliers  to  reconcile 
profatie  and  sacred,  318. 

■  true  use  and  advantages  of 
it's  study,  321,  349. 

— — —  love  of  it  engrafted  in  our 
nature,  321. 

—V——  how  it  instructs  us  by  ex- 
ample, 332. 

■  it's  example  generally  com* 
plcte,  337. 

— difference    of  ancient    and 

modem,.  340. 

— —  objection  to  it's  utility  re- 
moved, 346. 

-T — —  abuse  of,  349- 

— —  general  principles  to  be  col- 
lected from,  354. 

— — —  improves  the  faculties,  355. 

■  ■  ■^-  ancient,  358. 

-— ^-.- ' profane,  360.-  , 

_ — —  sacred,  366- 

—     .  sketch     of, 

380. 
-— -—  of  sufficient  authenticity  to 

be  useful,  388. 
— ■■■       writci-s  of  contemporary  to 

be  read  "with  caution,  400. 
»— —  the  method  and  restrictions 

to  be  obsexved  in  the  study  of  it, 

402,  421. 
— —  it's  use,  as  distinguished  from 

the  writings  of  mere  annalists  and 

antiquaries,  407.' 

—  progress  of  among  tlie  Ro- 
mans, 412. 

—  -  .—_—.—  Greeks, 
,    415. 

— idea  of  a  complete  one,  419. 

— farthv  r  cautions  to  be  ob- 
served ill  it's  study,  421. 

. -.  use  to  be  made  of  it  by  di- 
vines, 424. 

■  should  be  Studied  by  lawyers, 
431. 

-  use  to  be  made  of  by  persons 
called  to  the  sei-vice  of  their 
country,  433. 

.^— —  peculiarly  useful  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  439. 

.    ■  ecclesiastical,   from  the  be- 

ginning of  the  16th  century,  442. 

p^— —  civil,  of  Europe,  in  tlie  be- 
aming of  the  16th  ceiitar)',  448. 


Histoiy,  periods  into  which  modem 
should  be  divided,  462. 

'  .  of  Europe  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty  to  the  revolution,  iv,  3. 

— — — r-r- from  the  revo- 
lution, 46. 

— — -  plan  of  one,  155. 

what  necessary  to  the  au- 


thenticity of,  V,  26,  31,  '^i^r 
Hoadley  (Bishop)  ii,  9. 
Hcani-Ti,  v,  9 ;  vi,  214. 
Hobbes,  v,  119,  120,  236,  394  ;  vi, 

333  ;  vii,  151,  162,  293,  .^?41,  350, 

368,  384,410,  420;  vi»i,  311, 329. 
Holland,  ruin  ot^  must  ruin  Britain^ 

ii,  44. 
Holy  Ghost,  vii,  90. 
Homer,  iu,  36S  ;  iv,  435, 436 ;  v,  255, 

406,  407;   vi,   6,  10,  23, 116  ;  vii, 

422,  427;  viii,  61,  65,  202,  409. 
Honorius  (Emp.)  vii,  213. 
Hooker  (Rich.)  ii^  318;  vii,  213,258, 

433. 
Horace,  iii,  336 ;  iv,  182 ;  v,  505  note. 
Hornius,  vii,  431. 
Horoscopes,  vi,  59. 
Horus,  iv,  423. 

Hosier  (Admiral)  ii,  15, 18,  99. 
Hostanes,  vii,  68 ;  vjii,  46. 
Hottentots,  ii,  332 ;  v,  404. 
Huet,iii,377;  v,  34,  399';  v^  211; 

vij,  65 ;  vui,  37. 
Huguenots,  u,  270,  28d,  286,  300. 
Hiiklan,  V,  28. 
Human  Knowledge,  Naiwe^  Extent^ 

and  Reality  of,  v,  119. 
Hungary,  iv,  23,  390. 
Huns,  in,  22o  ;  vii,  462. 
Hussites,  iu,  4-i3. 
Hutchiii»i'v,r,  vni,  413  note. 
Huxctles  (Ma4£h-  d )  i,   60,  77,  81 

note,  83  note,  87,  89,  102. 

— -_ —  8 lip  of  his,  83. 

Huygens,  iv,  472 ;  vi,  173. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Ciarenuou.    See  Clar 

reiidon, 
—    -;  j[Tbos.> iv,  427 ;  vi,  211. 
Hypa<^ia,  vii,  36  note. 
Hyperbole,  v,  238. 
Hypotheses,  v,  306. 
Hystaspes,  vi,  384. 

I. 

Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kins:,  iv,  223. 
Ideas,  V,  124, 14 j,  1 J^/,  150, 15:,  1C9, 

218,  241,  295,  298,  389;  vi,   164  ; 

vii,  71,  305. 

I  I  4  Ideas  ' 
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Ideas,  eompoeitioii  and  comparison  of, 

V,  141. 
i^    ■  distinct  from  notions,  149, 229 

note. 
—~  fantastical,  296. 
Identity,  peisonal,  viii,386. 
Ignatius,  v,  108;  vii,  94. 
Imager,  ti,  343;  vii,  230. 
— — '    of  great  men  recal  to  mind 

their  example,  iu,'326. 
Imagination  may  be  employed  for 

moral- purposes,  iii,  389. 
Impossibility,  t,  193. 
tnachns,  vi,  97, 
Inau-nation^  vii,  86* 
Incest,  Tii,  492. 
Innate  ideas,  v,  4*  5. 
Innocent   the  3d,  (Pope)  vii,  207 

note,  232. 
Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain,  i,  199. 
Inspiration,  v,  252. 
: of  the  Old  Testament 

writers,  iii,  372. 

-  occasional,  iii,  372;  viii,  1. 


Instinct,  iv,  166  *,  vii,  369;  viii,  352. 

Intellect,  v,  190  ;  vii,  S69, 

Intolerance,  effects  of,  ii,  379. 

Invention,  v,  301. 

lo,  iv,  418. 

lonians,  i,  145. 

Ionic  sect  of  philosophers,  vi,  125, 

202. 
Iphitusy  iii,  360. 
IrensE^us,  v,  108 ;  vi,  78  note,  360, 

378,  465,  468  ;  vii,  /,  417,  474. 
Irene,  vi,  309  note. 
Irish,   easily  incensed  against   lord 

Botingbroke,  i,  5. 
— —  their  behaviour  in  France,  53, 
Is^c   vi  209. 

ias,  V,  405i  vi,  27,  47 ;  vii,  429. 
Islands  have  ^eat  advantage,  ii,  289. 
Isroael  Ibn  Al),  v>i,  103. 
Israelites.    Sej$  Jews. 
Issachar,  blessing  of,  ii,  115. 
Itahc  sect  Of  philosophers,  vi^  125, 

380. 
Italy,  hi,  458. 
Ixion,  v,  94. 

J* 

Jacob,  V,  46,  63. 

Jacobites,  ii,  382;  iii,  136;  iv,  S94. 
Jacobitism.    See  Pretender. 
Jacqqelot,  iv^  419,  422. 
Jadons,  viii,  455. 


Jamblichns,  ii,  431, 432 ;  Ti^48,  Si, 
103,  203,  433;  vii,  67;  viii,  14,  66. 

James  (Saint)  vii,  47; 

James  I,  i,  :^06 ;  it,  249,  296,  308, 
309 ;  iii,  49 ;  iv  157,  158, 3t5. 

—  -  ■.  advantage's  with  which  he  as- 
ceDded  the  thione,  ii,  310, 316,323. 

— — -  liis  chfiracter,  310,  339. 

-  •—  his  reasons  for  demanding 
money,  323,  324. 

■  M        supposed  difficulty  in  his  a^ 
tuation,  3J8. 
-_-— ;  governed  on  a  wrong  prtn-^ 
ciple,  331. 

-  his  impnident  behaviour  fnA 


his  accession,  336. 
— *:-—  ws^  yen-  profuse,  337. 
■     ■        lavish  of  titles,  ib, 
*■    ■       pusillanimity  of  his  conduct^ 

340. 
— —  his  pretensions  setup  against 

the  constitution,  343. 

■    ■  ■  attempts  against   it's   free* 

dom,  347. 
— ., endeavours  to  unite  England 

and  Scotland,  354. 
— — -  distrust  between  him  and  his 

people  completely  estabhsbed,  359« 
— — —  asks  money,    and  promises 

leave  to  inquhre  into  grievances,' 

361. 
— —  his  inclination  to  popeiy,  ib: 
•  attempts  to  govern  without 

a  parliament,  374,  397. 
— -—  his  management  of  parties, 

376. 
— ^  —  intolerance,  378. 
— — —  mismanagement  of  fore^ 

adairs,  382. 
— ' more  blamed  in  one  point 

than  he  deserved,  385. 
—— —  his  eagerness  for  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  witli  Spain,  394. 
•—-  breaks  with  Spain,  398. 
— — ^-  d|d  not  come  to  the  crovff 

by  hereditary  right,  iii,  146. 
James  II,  ii,  140 ;  iii,  51,  68,  75, 78, 

97,280/341. 
his  exfle  made  liira  a  papist, 

i,120. 

character,  121. 
bigotry  saved  tis,  208. 
'  bill  for  excluding  him,  Ui, 


79,  85,  115. 
„—*-.  his  accession,  118. 
Janguis,  v,  129. 
Jansenists,  ii,  382 ;  viii,  76. 
J^nsenhis,  vii,  116  ;  viii,  449. 


Japbet 
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Japiiety  yi,  S19. 

Jason,  vi,  251. 

Jealousy,  necessary  to  Ae  preserva- 
tion of  liberty,  ii,  115. 

Jennings  (Sir  John)  ii,  65,  89. 

Jerome  (St.)  iij,  367,  378  ;  iv,  438 ; 
V,  53, 108 ;  vi,  10, 77  note,  78 note, 
359, 391,  448,  458,  471  note,  475  ; 
yhi  50, 95, 106, 110, 114,  193, 215, 
243  note  ;  viii,  91,  100, 108. 

Jesuits,  ii,  255 ;  iv,  296 ;  v,  389 ; 
vii,  90. 

■  had  the  directimi  of  the  Eng- 
lish seminaries  at  Rome,  321. 

■  1 1  '  mingled  with  tiie  clergy  of 
England,  and  puritan  ministers,  tb. 

-^— —  complained  against  by   the 

rest  of  the  popish  ctergy,  ib, 
Jethro,  iii,  s;61* 
Jews,  iii,  261,  366 ;  v,  12,  36,  50, 

259  ;  vi,  190,  258,  3S^,  382,  451 ; 

vii,  54,  364,  374,  453,  503 ;  vni, 

4,  83, 202,  405,  421,  444. 
Joghis,  vii,  137 
John  (ising)ii,  161. 
-— -  of  Daroascos,  tii,  253. 

—  (Saint)  vi,  360 ;  vii,  152, 163. 
— —  the  Baptist,  vi,^335;  vii,  155. 

—  the  F  jster,  vii,  142. 
— —  the  13tli(Pope)  vii,  198. 

—  the  ^i2d  (Pope)  vu,  8. 
Jones  (^irWrn.)  ill,  116,  117. 
Jomandes,  vii,  452. 
Joseph,  V,  398 ;  vii.  452. 

— —  an  Egyptian  presbyter,  vii, 

103. 
■I  emperor  of  Germany,  i,  217. 

——  of  Arimathea,  v,  39. 
Josephus,  iii,  345, 360, 365, 3P9, 370, 

37i,  378,   392;  iv,  420,  448;  v, 

21,  22  34,  42,  147,  263,  399,  400; 

vi,  17,  39, 190 ;  vii,  133,  455  ;  viii, 

141,  202. 
Joshua,  V,  64  ;  vii,  447, 462. 
Jnda  Hakkodosh,  v,  28 ;  viii^  99« 
Judaism,  viii,  423. 
Judas  Iscariot,  vi,  461. 
Judges,  i,  234. 
— —  corrupt,  ii,  406. 
Judgment,  vi,  1:^3. 
Julian  (Emperor)  vii,  19  note,  111 ; 

viii,  125. 
Julius  Africanns,  iii,  318,  359,  365 ; 

iv,  422  ;  v,  12. 

, II,  (Pope)  iii,  4^5. 

Jupiter,  v,  404,  407. 

— ,  at  leort  tliree  hundred,  406^ 

Justice,  vi,  100  j  viii,  361,  377>o92. 


Justice,  party,  iii,  55. 

JuslKficatio  i,  VII,  5i. 

Justin  Martvr,  iii,  368,  370 ;  v,  185, 

257  ;  VI,  7, 56,  360,  391,  434,  453, 

465,  469,  471;  vu,  83  s  viii,  19, 

107. 
—  (Marcus  J'^nianus)  vi,  105  j 

vii,  426, 444 ;  viii,  55,  129  note. 
— —  (tiie  emperor)  vii,  146. 
'  Justina,  vi,  47.i:  note. 
Juvenal,  v,  409  note. 

K. 

Kepler,  iv,458. 

King,  Patriot,  Idea  vf  a,  iv,  223. 

King  ( Abp.)  viu,  184,  355,  415,  420^ 

430  434. 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  vu,  157. 
Kings,  excluded  from  the  throne  for 

not  beuig  of  tlie  religion  of  the 

people,  L  123 ;  ii,  326. 
— «■■  act  from  reasons  of  state,  not  a» 

private  individnals,  ii,  25, 34. 

—  their  prerogative  never  endas^ 
gered  but  by  invading  the  libertief 
of  the  people,  119. 

—  require  coercion,  120. 

—  advantages  of  a  spirit  of  liberty 
to,  128. 

r good  ones  favour  hberty,  166. 

bad  ones  seek  absolute  power, 

166. 
— —  can  h^ve  no  security  against  an 

injured  nation,  180. 
— »—  measures  of  new  ones  seldom 

opposed,  209. 
— —  moderation  the  best  foundatioa 

of  their  power,  94^* 
— —  study  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

particularly  recommended  to,  V49- 
'^—~-  what  cssentiai  to  tlieir  obtain- 
ing the  jove  and  confidence  of  their 

people,  260. 
■■   '    -  should  keep  their  ears  open  to 

all  parties,  265. 
conduct  proper  to  be  held  by, 

303. 
^         and  people,  ties  between,  31 1. 
— —  excluded  from  the  throne,  for 

having  foreign  dontitiions,  327. 
— ^-  pedantrj'  ridiculous  in,  339. 
— —  not  always  liated  when  their 

ministers  ar*',  404. 
■-    ■  maxim  tiiat  they  can  do  ih^ 

wroug,  i»i,  6. 
— —  good  ones  can  never  promote 

divisioDS  among  the  p«oplo,  15. 

—  de  jure  ik  de  factp,  i:>6. 

!  Kings. 
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Kings,  supposed  by  our  constitution 
to  be  capable  of  abusing  their 
powei^  191. 

•—  of  the  ancient  Britons,  iii,  195. 

■  Saxons,  196. 

■  most  apt  to  aspire  after  undue 
power,  227. 

more  danger  from  their  en- 
croachments tluin  any  other,  ib, 

-.— -  example  their  best  mode  of 
commanding,  325. 

— —  their  duties  to  their  country,  iv, 
233. 

»  ■  ■  not  of  divine  right  and  institu- 
tion, 234. 

-  ■  first  chosen  for  their  services, 
235. 

■  hereditary,  236. 

— »'-  only  when  good  have  any  claim 
to  divine  right,  240. 

>■  hereditary  preferable  to  elec- 
tive, 241, 

—  not  rivals  of  the  people,  262. 
— ...hereditary,  derive  tlteir  titles 

from  ele<ttion,  ^6S. 

— —  good  ones  never  want  a  party, 
282. 

-—  attention  to  their  private  be- 
haviour necessary,  314. 

Kneller  (Sir  Godf.)  vii,  317. 

Kneph,  iv,  429  ;  v,  412  ;  vi  13. 

Knowledge,  iv,  404  ;  v,  93,  213, 397  ; 
VI,  253,  269  J  vii,  280  ;  viii,  34, 79, 
356. 

■  I  ^  ■•sensitive and  intuitive,  iv,  396. 
■I         human,  nature,  extent,  and  re- 
ality of,  119;  vii,  279. 

Koran  (tlie)  v,  181. 


labienus,  iii,  416 ;  vi,  295. 
JL^cedxnionuuis,  vi,  399. 
Lactantius,  vi,  78  note,  219  ;  vii,  4, 

403  ;  viii,  19, 155. 
Lsnus,  Popihus,  i,  155. 
Lama,  grand,  vii,  432. 
Lancaster  (Dukc^  of)  ii,  175. 
Land,  advantage  of  a  tree  alienation 

of,  ii,  214,  233. 
Lanfranck  (Abp.)  vii,  253,  265,  269. 
Lansdown  (Lord)  i,  71. 
Laodicsa,  council  of,  vi,  468,  470. 
Lares,  vi,  44. 

Latenui  council,  vii,  207,  210,  232.  ' 
Lati  ia,  vi,  45,  5  U 
Laud  (Abp.)  li,  192,  193,  400^  vi, 

483;  vii,  122. 
Lauderdale  (Duke  of)  iii,  98. 
Law,  study  of  the,  iii,  431. 


Law,  of  nature,  vi,  315 :  vii,  336, 541, 
353,  361,  373,  389,  392,  468 ;  Viii, 
8,16,352,399,401. 

Lawle&s,  i,  84. 

Lawrence  (St.)  vii,  5. 

Laws,  vii,  403 ;  viii,  361. 

■■-  —  their  value  depends  on  their 
execution,  131. 

— T~  perfections  of,  v,  48,  52. 

Lazzi,  iii,  253. 
free,  ibid. 

League  (The)  vii,  209. 

Legends,  vi,  462. 

Legislative  power,  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  tiie  executive,  ii,  137« 

Legislators,  primitive,  v,  416 ;  vi,  33. 

Leibnitz,  v,  93,  172,  177,  247,  324, 
345,  359,  373;  vi,  91,  280  note, 
viii,  280. 

Leicester  (Earl  of)  ii,  266. 

Leo  I  (Pope)  vii,  141. 

VIII  (Pope)  vii,  198. 

X  (Pope)  ni,  444,  445. 

Leopold  II  of  Germany,  iv,  22,  390. 

Lerma  ( Duke  of)  ii,  334,  392. 

Leslie  (Mr.)  i,  ill,  114;  vii,  l92iiotei 

Lesly,  iii,  45. 

Leti,  ii,  139. 

Letter  to  Sir  IV,  Windhamy  i,  1. 

from  Lord  Stair  to  Mr*  Craggt, 
131. 

■         on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  iv, 
185. 

occasioned  by  one  of  Abp.  Til- 

*  lotsofris  Sermons,  v,  3. 

Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory, iii,  313 ;  iv,  1. 

toLordBathurst,  iv,  155, 162. 

.         to  Mr,  de  PouiUy,  395, 

-~-  to  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  v,  69^ 
117,  385 ;  vi,  185,  265. 

Letters,  sacred,  vi,  102 ;  vii,  68* 

Leiicippus,  v,  338,  vi,  12i. 

Lewis  (Mr.)  i,  69  note;  vii,  123  note. 

— ~—  Sfoi-za,  iii,  350. 

— ^—  the  first  of  France,  vii,  177. 

'   '■'  ■  eleventh,  i,  202 ;  iii,  448, 

449;  iv,  157;  vii,  260. 

twelfth,  iv,  348. 

— — —  fourteenth,  iv,  13,  24, 159, 
249,323;  viii,  271. 

'-  ■  — .-  in  earnest  for 
Philip  to  abdicate  the  Spanish 
crown,  i,  18.        ' 

friendly  to  the 

pretender,  59. 

— Lis  death  ruined  the  preten- 
der's cause,  i6td. 

Lewis 
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Xcwis  XrV  wrote  to  Spain  for  money 

for  the  pretender,  84. 
— — — -  his  attack  on  the  Low 

Countries,  S07. 

supposed  to  aspire  to 


uoiveml  monarchy,  iv,  4. 

•  his  character,  iv,  13. 


Lewis  thefifteentli,  i,  no. 
Lexicographers,  iii,  317. 
Li,  vi,  217  V 

I^berius,  bishop  of  Rome,  vii,  110. 
Liberty,  incompatible  with  a  certain 

degree  of  corruption,  i,  ^33. 
— — —  cannot  be  preserved  without 

spirit,  li,  115. 
•— — —  jealousy  necessary  to  secure 

it,  ibid.  127. 
— ——  encroachments  on  it,  il6. 
— j~  can  never  be  out  of  danger, 

117* 

—  spirit  of,  cannot  destroy  a 
free  constitution,  119. 

— •  what   form  of  government 

best  for  it,  ISS. 
— ^— -  when  in  the  least  danger,  we 

^lould  be  on  our  guard,  ibid. 
—-—spirit  of,  favours  good  princes, 

and  is  slow  to  act  against  bad,  128, 

165,  304,  353. 

—  —  —  necessity  of  keeping  it's  spirit 
alive,  131. 

— —  spirit    of,  confounded  with 

faction,  132. 
m»  — -•—  how  distinguishable 

from  faction,  135. 
■■  corruption  a  symptom  of  the 

approaching  death  of,  137. 

■  I  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  fac- 

tion, 145. 

■  advantages  of  the  spirit  of, 
164. 

■  ■        &voured  by  good    princes, 

166,  304. 

■■     ■       attacked  by  bad  ones,  166. 
.....i^-.  slow  to  exert  itself,  trat  acts 
with  vigour,  179. 

■  >■■  spirit  of,  not  extinguished  by 
the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
200. 

m..  foundations  of,  strengthened 

onder  Henry  the  seventii  and  his 
sou,  208. 

-^— —  best  secutity  of,  against  pre- 
rogative, 240. 

.—■■■■  most  dangerous . attacks  on, 
262;  iii,106. 

, there  may  "be    conrpiracies 

Ugainst,  ii,  306.       ' 


Liberty,  the  first  encroachments  oo^ 
shQUld  be  opposed,  372. 

forbearance  and  calmness  of 

the  spirit  of,  408. 

-^— ■'  doctnnes  subversive  of,  in- 
culcated by  ministers,  452. 

attack  of  prerogative  on,  less 

dangerous  than  that  of  corruption, 

^  ill,  106. 

parties  that  endanger  it,  154* 

essentials  of,  177. 


lost  by  degeneracy,  192. 

difieront  notions  of,  iii,  200. 

'  ours,  founded  on  our  consti- 
tution, 201. 

— —  government  requisite  to,  iv, 
260. 

on  what  it  depends,  ^66* 

every  man's  right,  vii,  436- 

Licinins  (Emperor)  vii,  27. 

Life,  answer  to  complaints  of  the 
slioitness  of,  iv,  176. 

Li  Lao  Kium,  viji,  51.  ' 

Lhros,  iv,  436. 

Livy,  u,  128  ;  iii,  219,  414,  417;  v, 
31,  32,  255 ;  vii,  450.       > 

Locke,  iii,  181,  27.;,  355  ;  iv,  260 ;  v, 
,  93, 132,  145>  150,  155,  199,  205, 
217,  229  note,  233,  239,  240,  241, 
295,  296,  298,  301,  319,  320,  322 ; 
vi,  160,  162,  187,  218,  230,  241, 
258,  260,  296,  327, 363,  369  note, 
371 ;  vu,  115, 153,  283,  296,  312, 
433;  viii,  3,  68,  209,  330,  356. 

Lodbrog,  viii,  236. 

Logick,  V,  240 ;  vi,  324. 

of  Port  Royal,  vi,  160,  I6l, 

163. 

Logos,  vi,  109, 436;  vii,  58  j  viii,  127. 

Lollards,  ii,  226. 

Lombards,  'iHi,  414,  450. 

London  Joumal^  Answer  to,  il,  9. 

London  Journalist,  ii,  187. 

Longinus,  vi,129. 

Lords.    See  Peers. 

Lord's  Supper.    S^e  Eucharist. 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  iii,  351. 

Louville  (Chev.  de)  iv,  462. 

Love,  vii,  377  ;  viii,  160. 

Low  Countries.    See  Netherlands. 

Loyola  (Ijmatius)  ii,  255. 

Lucian,  vii,  56  ;  viii,  29,  280. 

Lucretius,  v,  8,  379  :  vi,  139  ;  viiij 
l.jf).  * 

Lucullus,  iii,  328,  330  ;  viii,  73. 

Ludlow,  ii,  435  ;  iii,  89. 

Luiiics,  ii,386. 

Luitprand, 
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Lutlicr,  ii,  326 ;  iii,  446 ;  vii,  116, 

234,  240,  268,  269. 
Luxemburg  (Marsh,  duke  of)  30. 
Luxury,  iii,  299  ;  viii,  353. 
Lybiaus,  yii,  414. 
l^curgus,  iii,  160;  vi,  9;  vii,  425, 

478,482;  viii,  317. 
Lysimachus,  v,  45. 

M. 

Iffacedon,  y,  408. 

Macedonians,  vii,  91,  97. 

MacedoniiTS,  vii,  96. 

MachiAvel,   ii,    128,  l50,  151;  iii, 

192,  281,  330 ;  iv,  160,  257,  266, 

269;  vii,  11. 
■  ■  starved  in  a  jail,iii,  406. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  ii,  33. 
Magi,  iv,  437 ;  vi,  3,  65,  71,  167, 

211,  2o0, 380;  vii,  80;   viii,  46. 
Magic,  Persian,  v,  86. 
*  natui  ai  and  tbeurgic,  v,  304 ; 

vi,  14, 15,  58  ;  vii,  47. 
Ma<!na  charta,  ii,  4, 161,  244. 
Maci;ny,i,101. 
Mahomet,  iv,  181, 447 ;  vi,  167,  260, 

308  ;  vii,  104  note ;  Viii,  138. 
Mahometanism,  viii,  11, 138; 
Mahomet  the  second,  iii,  39G,  444. 
Maimonides,  vi,  343  ;  vii,  375,  472. 
Malachi,  the  same  \nth  Esdras,  iii, 

379. 
Malebranche,  iv,  396;  v,  129,  157, 

179, 222,  245,  246,  248,  268,  270, 

313,  344,  361,  378,  381 ;  vi,  98, 

141,  145,  154, 171;  279  ;  vu,  71, 

315,  316 ;  viii,  170. 
Man,  vii,  342,  350 ;  viii,  166,  217, 

227,  240,  303,  346,  36!j!. 
-»-»  his  mind  naturally  roving,  i,144. 
— —  in  all  stages  wishes  to  transmit 

his  memory  to  posterity,  iii,  321. 
i—  the  seeds  of  liis  moral  character 

sown  early,  331. 
— — •  his  conduct  should  be  formed 

on  general  principles,  not  particu- 
lar examples,  350,  354. 
-■"-  in  many  instances  inferior  to 

other  animals,  iv,  166. 
•.-^  has  sutKcicnt  time  for  bis  real 

business,  if  not  squandered,  173. 
-— —  imposes  on  hiiuscif,  191. 
— —  best   method  of   guiding  his 

mind  aright,  264. 
^~  progress  of  the  individual  and 
•   of  the  species  in  the  acqui.cition  of 

iccience  the  same,  vi,  Inote. 


Mao,  compared  with  the  inliabifanfs 
of  other  worlds,  174. 

^^— —  capable  of  acqwrisg  know- 
ledge  of  what  is  most  importaht 
to  him,  273. 

•— -  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  31 2. 

— ^  the  image  of  God,  vii,  75. 

— -*  Uw  of  nature  peculiar  to,  341. 

his  natural  state,  342, 350 ;  viii, 

240. 

— —  inquiry  conceminghis  inteHect, 
vii,  369. 

— —  complete  reform  of  impracti- 
cable, viii,  97. 

— —  the  world  not  made  for  him 
alone,  170, 184, 344. 

^—  terms  good  and  bad  applied  to, 
iadefinite,  256,  fi99. 

what  he  should  have  bees  ac- 
cording to  some,  286. 

duties  of,  439. 

Manco  Capac^  v,  10. 

Mandanis,  viii,  118. 

Manes,  vi,  377  ;  vii,  60 ;  viii,  225. 

Manetfao,  iii,  319,  365  ;  iv,  422;  v, 
34;  vii,  418;  viii,  141. 

Manicheans,  vi,  64,  377,  435 ;  vii, 
60,79. 

Mansfeldt  (Count)  ii,  400* 

Manwariner,  ii,  192. 

Mar  (Earf  of)  i,  75,  84,  87,  93,  96, 
too,  102. 

— —  — - —  wished  to  tiirof*  the 
blame  of  the  pretender^s  iailnre 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke,  i,  4,  93. 

-  his  appUcation  to  France^ 


-answered^ 


,57. 
64. 


N—  hastens  prematurely 

to  raise  the  Scots,  69. 
— — _  his  imprudence,  97. 
Maraccio,  iii,  396. 
Marcellus,  in  exile,  i,  148* 
Marchmont,  vii,  166. 
Marrion,  vii,  60. 

Marciomtes,  vi,  64,  377, 461, 466. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  vi,  137. 
Margaret  (Queen)  ii,  195,  205. 
Mariana,  vii,  111. 
Marius,  i,  150 ;  iii,  222, 328,350,402; 

viii,  272. 
Marlborough  (Duke  of)  i,18  ;  ii,421 ; 

iii,  330  ;  iv,  80,  82,  99,  105,  341. 
Marsham  (Sir  John)  iii,  318,  319;- 

iv,  422;  V,  405, 407  ;  vi,  199,  222 ; 

vii,  445. 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  v,  336 ;  vi,  56,  59, 

130, 142. 

Marsten 


INDEX. 


Marston  (Dr.)  v,  ±U» 

Martin  (Harry)  vii,  431. 

Mary  the  first,  ii,  233,  250,251,274. 

Mary  queed  of  Scots,  i,  204 ;  ii,254, 

295,  346. 
Massagetae,  iii,  363. 
Mathematics,  v,  145,  216. 
Matilda  (Countess)  vii,  199. 
Matrimony,  vii,  475. 

■  between  relations,   vii, 
492. 

Mattathias,  vii,  503. 

Matter,  v,  90,  144,  153,  284,  309, 

320,339;  viii,351. 
Matthew,  vi,  330. 
Matthias,  emperor  of  Germany,  ii, 

327;  iv,157, 
Man^ertuis,  yi,  S76* 
Mauntias,  vii,  141 . 
Maximihan  the  second,  iii,447* 

■  .  of  Bavaria,  iv,  157. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  v,  16. 
Mazarine,  i,  207 ;  iv,  5, 15, 158. 
Means,  good,  should  be  employed 

only  to  good  ends,  iii|  9. 
Mcaux  (Bish.  of)  iv,  415. 
Medes,  iii,  362,  363 ;  vii,  427. 
Medicis  (Lorenzo  de)  iv,  156, 
Megasthenes,  v,  36. 
Meibomijos,  i,  231. 
Melampus,  viii,  61. 
Melancthon,  vi,  152. 
Melcartus,  vi,  251. 
Melchisedeck,  vi,  209. 
Memory,  v,  139. 

commonly  cultivated  at  the 

expense  of  the  understanding,  iv, 

163. 
Men  often  deceive  themselves  with 

respect  to  their  own  motives,  l ,  79. 
Menander  of  Ephesus,  vi,  17,  vii,  44. 
Mentzel,  iv,  S65. 
Merchants,  spirit  of,  in  Henry  Vlirs 

time,  ii,  220. 
Mercury,  v,  405 ;  vi,  14. 
Mercury,  the  first,  iii,  365 ;  iv,  424 ; 

v,417;  vi,  103;  vii,  429- 

the  second,  iii,  365;    iv, 

422,  424;  vi,  104. 

the  fourtli,  v,  398. 

the  fifWi,  V,  398. 

•  Trismegistus,  vi,  71,  203, 


384. 

Mercy,  viii,  392,  411. 
Mersenne,  vii,  285  note 
Messiah,  vii,  152. 
Metaphrastus,  iii,  392 ;  vi,  462. 
Metaphysical  pneumatics,  t,  83. 


Metaphysics,' V,  131, 160, 179-,  214; 

vi,  98, 107, 115,  381 ;  vii,  77,-382; 
,  Viii,  20. 

IJif  etellus  Numidicus,  i,  149  ;  ii,  433. 
Metempsychosis,  vi,  114, 383 ;  viii, 

146,  388. 
Meteren,  ii,  301. 
Methodists,  v,  267, 268. 
Methusalem,  v,  409. 
MetrodoTus,  iii,  326. 
Metz,  chamber  of,  iv,  37. 
Mexicans,  iii,  333 ;  iv,  440 ;  v,  9i 

vi,  427. 
Mezerai,  iii,  239,  243 ;  vii,  203 ;  viii, 

70. 
Michael  the  archangel,  vii,  52. 
Midacritus,  vi,  251. 
Milan  ^Duke  of ),  iv,  156. 
Miileninm,vi,  465. 
Milton,  vi,  7. 

Mind,  V,  90,  93, 129,  190 ;  vii,  369. 
—  artifices  of  the,  v,  234,  273, 

293,305,306. 
— —  arts  of  the,  v,  220, 273,  292, 

306. 
Ministers,  regard  talents  onl^  whei^ 

employed  in  their  service,  i,  178. 
must  have  hireling  writers. 


not  justified    in    actmg 


182. 


wrong  by  pleading  then:  master's 
orders,  ii,  190- 

•  wicked  ones  must  endea* 


vour  to  make  their  masters  as  bad^ 
222, 

•  when  industrious  to   cor- 


nrpt  particular  men,  stand  on  a 
factious  bottom,  338. 

-  frequently  hated,  while  the 


king  is  not,  404. 
— _i.  doctrines  subversive  of  li- 
berty iy ulcated  by,  452. 

-  accountable  for  misgovern- 


ment,  iii,  6. 

•  regard  to  the  constitution 


tlieir  chief  virtue,  7. 
'       —  l>ad,  prone  to  faction,  17. 
-govern  by  corruption  or 


division,  35. 

•  discernment  of  character 


of  great  use  to,  84. 
Minos,  V,  417;  vi,  251 ;  viii,  46. 
Mhracles,  vi,  239,  284. 
Miracles  of  the  A  bb^  Paris,  iii,  393. 
Miriweis,  vi,  308. 
Misery,  viii,  234. 
Missions,  vi,  230. 
Mist's  Journal,  ii,  138. 


INDEX. 


>fWiras,iv,  428  ;  vi,  13,  27,  S36. 
Mithridates,  iii,  3?8. 
Moderation,  political,  true,  ii,  373. 
Modes,  V,  143,  145. 

i—  mixed,  189, 199. 

— of  being,  viii,  308. 

Modesty,  vii,  493. 
Ma  ri?,  iv,  4t2f  h 
Moloch,  viii,  27, 120. 
Monaries,  v,  178. 
Monarchy,  ii,  ^^12  ;  vii,  425. 
-■  absolute,  iii,  216. 

— limited,  li,  118, 121,  189, 

306  i  iv,  242 


— best  secured  by 

the  power  of  the  people,ii,242,243. 
See  Kin;:s. 

Monas,  viii,  146. 

Money,  at  present  tlie  source  of  all 
power,  iii,  300. 

Montbrt  (Earl  of)  ii,  171, 207. 

Monk{Gen.)ii,  lo8. 

Monks,  vii,  6, 134. 

Monmouth  (Duke  of)  ui,  81,  96,  97, 
120, 121. 

Monogamy,  vii,  461,  484. 

Monopolies,  ii,  362. 

Monotheism,  v,  409 ;  vi,  37,  185 ; 
vii,  54,  56. 

Monson.(8ir  W.)  ii,  340  note 

Montague,  iii,  599,  400,  401,  408 ; 
iv,  165,  191,  202;  v,  76,123,  168, 
392,  404 ;  vu,  402,  406  ;  viii,  167, 
249, 356. 

Montanists,  vii,  46. 

Montanus,  vii,  83. 

Monteziuna,  v,  ^0. 

Monti  (Marq.)  i,  84  note 

Mooi-s,  in  Spain,  iii,  223,  232. 

Moral  character,  it's  seeds  early 
fiown,  iii,  331. 

— —  -  fitness  of  things,  viii,  304,325. 

— good  and  evil,  354. 

—  contingencies,  354. 

Moiulity,  vii,  263;  viii,  454,  465. 

Morals.     See  Etliics. 

Morbof,  vii,  269  note 

Mortemar  (Duke  of;  iv,  111. 

Mortimer,  ii,  170. 

Morton  (Karl of)  ii,  296. 

Moschus,  vi,  122. 

Mioses,  iii,  261 ;  iv,  401,  419,444  ; 
V,  9, 19,  24,58,  250, 378, 39§, 409, 
422  ;  vi,  202,  208,  343,  381 ;  vii, 
63,  367,  373,  389,  429,  459, 498  ; 
viii,  8,61,401,  4^5. 

—  taken  for  a  woman  by  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  370. 


Motlie  (la)  le  Vayer,  iii,  404  ;  vi,  07. 

Motion,  V,  284. 

Munster,  treaty  of,  iv,  10. 

MusaE>u8,  iv,  435. 

Myrmecides,  v,  183  note. 

Mysteries,  vi,  105, 112,  267 ;  vi,  16, 

27,32,50,305,356,385. 
Mythology,  vi,  433 ;  viii,  61,  201. 

N. 

Nachor,  yi,  226. 

Na  viiis,  iv,  318. 

Names,  v,  205,  216. 

party,  frequently  maike  par- 

tizans,  ii,  382. 
Nassau  (Juliana  of)  ii,  387. 
A'a^ion,  Reftections  oh  the  State  qfthiy 

iv,  351. 
Natuial  Philosophy,  v,  89, 159, 161, 

187. 
Naturalists,  vii,  37. 
Ntttwre,  Extent^  and  ReaUty  of  Hu- 

man  Knowledgey  v,  119. 
Nature,  iv,  40i ;  viii,  281. 
hiw  of,  vi,  315 ;  vii,  336, 341, 

353,  361, 373, 389, 392,  468 ;  viu, 

8,16,352,399,401. 

■  how  some  men  would  have 


had  it  constituted,  viii,  286. 
Natures,  independent  and  selfexist- 

ent,  viii,  303, 313. 
Navarette,  vi,  225. 
Navigation,  vi,  250. 
Navy,  British,  ii,  256. 

—  rise  of,  273, 

Nebuchodouosor,  v,  51. 

Necessity,  viii,  280, 355. 

Nehcirias,  v,  52 ;  viii,  85. 

Nero,  iii,  309  ;  vi,  30. 

Nerva,  iv,  332. 

Nestor,  vi,  257. 

Nestorians,  vii,  86. 

Nestorius,  v,  115 ;  vii,  .S5  note,  ft59 

note. 
Netherlands,  attack  of  Lewis  XTV 

on,  i,  207. 
supported  by  Elizabeth, 

ii,  256,  278,  286, 300. 
——— sovereignty  ofj  accept- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Aqjou,  277. 

See  United  Provinces. 
Neutrality  in    politics  infamous  at 

Athens,  i,  235. 
Newentyt,  vi,  280 ;  viii,  185. 
Newton,  iv,  171,458;  v,  172, 176, 

285,  364, 3r2,  393 ;  vi,  128,  192, 

276. 

Nice, 


INDEX. 


Nice,  councils  of,  vi,  76,  296,  S09, 

467;'  vii,  88,  95,101, 194,  t30> 
Nicholaites,  yi,  377  ;  vii,  46. 
Nicholas  V,  (Pope)  iii,  444. 
Nieuentyt,  vi,  $80  ;  viii,  185. 
Nimeguen.  treaty  of,  i,  211 ;  iv,  32. 
Nimrod,  vii,  445. 
Nino,  V,  433. 
Ninus,  vii,  445. 
Noah,  iv,  413,  445;  v,  61 ;  vi,  219  ; 

vii,  3H4. 
Ntfachidae,  precepts  of  the,  vii,  472; 

viii,  401. 
Noailles,  i,  60« 
Noetus,  vii,  96.  . 
N  ominalists,  vii, ,  264. 
Nonconformists,  iii,  59,  92. 
Nonresistance,  iii,  126. 
Norfolk  (Duke  of)  u,  296. 
Normans,  160  ;  iii,  197,  253 
Northumberland  (Duke  of)  ii,  232. 
_— « (Dudley,  duke  of) 

ii,  275. 
Notions,  V,  149.,  150, 152, 189,  218. 
....^ distinguished  from  ideas,  v, 

149,  229  note. 
— —  fantastical,  296. 
■  ■"         complex,  viii,  318. 
Nous,  vi,  81 ;  vii,  68. 
Novatians,  vi,  472  note 
Numa,  V,  417  ;  vii..  10 ;  viii,  46. 
Numenius,  vi,  413. 
Nuoudicus(QuintusMeteIlus)i,  149 

O. 

Occasional  Writer,  i,  175. 

. No.  I,  177. 

No.  II;  193. 

No.  Ill,  224. 

'  Occasional  Writer,  abstract  of  an 
answer  to,  227, 
Occult  causes,  v,  281. 
— —  qualities,  v,  281. 
Ockham,  vii,  265. 
Odin,  iii,  321 ;  viii,  236. 
Odoacer,  vii,  143. 
Oecolampadius,  v,  116. 
Ogletiiorp  (Fanny)  i,  53. 
Oglethorpe  (Lady)  i,  101. 
Ogyges,  iii,  359 ;  iv,  413. 
Old  age,  foundations  of  it's  happi- 
ness must  be  laid  in  youth,  iv,  172 
Olivarez,  ii,  324.  ^ 

Olympias,  iii,  348. 
Olympic  era,  iii,  36p. 
Omar,vi,  308. 
.Omniscience,  viii,  305,  332. 
Omoiousi^s,  vi,  296. 


Omoousiam.  vi,  296. 
Onesicritus,  viii,  117. 
Ouomacritus,   iv,  436. 
Ontology,  V,  83, 144  ;  vi.  111. 
Ontosophy,  v,  144 ;  vi,  111. 
Ophioneus,  vi,  57. 
Ophitap,  vii,  85. 
Opinions,  ab'^nrd,  may  be  inspired 

by  authority  and   confirmed  by 

habit,  iii,  73. 
>  .  certain  deference  to    bd 

paid  to,  315. 

always  fluctuatiog,  vi,  253. 


Opposition  requires  much  piepara- 

tionand  constant  application,  iv, 

220. 
Oracles,  v,  257,  407 ;  vi,  17,  428. 
Orators,  parhament,  iv,  213. 

ancient,  214. 

Ordeal  trials,  v,  a78,  279. 

Ordination,  v,  103. 

Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandria,  vii^ 

35  note. 
Origen,  V,  257;  vi,  46,  77  note,  360, 

391,  434, 454,  469 ;  vii,  18, 43,  54, 

77y  215, 257,  422. 
Orleans  (Duke  of)  i,  61,  90,  91, 189 1 

ii,  21,  32,  35  ;  iv,  120,  324. 
"^       '  '  ■'  wntes  to  the  earl 


of  Mar,  75. 


his  character,  73* 


■    ■■         (Duchess  of)  iii,  65. 

(The  Jesuit  d')  iii,  68. 

Ormond  (Duke  of)  i,  93,  114 ;  iv, 

129. 
'    ■   '  —  incited  against 

lord  Bolingbroke,  i,  5^ 
-— — in  concert  witli 

tte  principal  tories  to  bring  in  the 

pretender,  46. 

■  took  the  direc- 


tion of  the  affair  on  himself,  49. 
his  apphcation 


to  France,  56. 


-  arrival  there, 


58. 


—  intrigues,  61. 
goes    ovei*   to 

makes  a  second 

excuses  his  se- 
cret intrigues  to  Bolingbroke,  76. 
brings    Boling- 


England,  72. 
attempt,  73. 


broke  bis  dismissal  from  the  pre- 
tender's service,  91. 
Oromasdes,  vii,  60 ;  viii,  146, 
Orpheus,  iv,434;  v,  106;  vi,7,  27,. 

74, 


INDEX. 


t4,  173>  199,  380;  vH,  67^34?, 

▼iii,  61,  65,387. 
OiTPiy,  viii,  1*- 

OrtluMloxy,  vii,  37 ;  viii,  300,  461. 
Ofus,  iv,  475. 

Osborne  (Mr.)  ii,  153, 188. 
Oftiru,  V,  405  note  -,  vfi,  60, 67, 439 ; 

vis  146« 
Oshi4  vii,  101,  111. 
Ossiina  (Duke  of)  xv,  157. 
OfitefMi,  ifft  resistance  to  Spain,  ii, 

Ofttend  company^  ii,  43,  55,  60,  86. 

Ostrogoths,  YH,  450. 

Otbo  tlie  1st,  viiy  198. 

Overton  (John)  vii,  303. 

Ovid,  vi,  139  ;  viii,  166. 

Oxford  (£arl  of)  his  intiignes  contri- 
buted to  the  change  ofministryy 
1,9. 

^— —  — —  eondoct  toward 
lord  Bolingbroke,  15  ;  ii,  449. 

-incapacity,  iy  19, 


23;  iv,340. 
i,23. 


>  character  of  hrni, 
his  dissatisftction 


with  t!ie  qoe^,  34. 

>  his  object,  to  amuse 


all  parties,  26. 


the  pretender,  27. 


-  conduct  toward 


iv,  342. 


dnplicf  ty,    28 ; 


—  negotiated  secretly 
at  Hanover,  i,  29. 

liis.  treatment   by 


George  the  first,  iind. 

-  memorial  to  the 


qaeen,  ii,449. 


P. 

Pacha  Camac,  iv,  440,  451  • 

Pagani,  iii,  253.    , 

— — ^  custodes,  ibid. 

Paganism,  vi,  6,  32,  37,  50, 

PaIatinate,couduct  of  James  respect- 
,     ing,  iiy  384. 

Palaviciri  (Cardinal)  vi,  152. 

Pallas,  Nero's  mmister,  iii,  309. 

the  goddess,  v,  408. 

Pamphlets,  political,  use  to  be  made 
of^iv,  151. 

Papias,  vi,  465. 

Papibts  exchide  a  protestant.Jiing, 
i,  123. 

*——«  conduct  of  Elizabeth  to- 
ward, ii,  264. 

— —  Xix^  dissenters  made  their 


tools,  iii,  59.  See  Churcb  of  Rome^ 

Popery,  and  Reformation. 
Pait^ntal  authority,  vM,  412. 
Paris  (abb^^  in,  393. 
Parliament,  first  of  George  the  first, 

i,  37,  39. 
—  ■  ■  ■■■  power  and  duty  of,  set 

fortli  by  Henry  the  fonrth,  ii,  167. 

— — corrupt,  178,  363. 

— .—  _  during  the  factions  of 

York  and  Lancaster^  185. 

•  cbmger  of  the  influence 


ofthe  crown  in  elections,  186,187. 
-laying  a«iide,  and  bribing, 


the  only  modes  of  destroying  Bri- 
tish hberty^  ibid, 

— ^  ■  'it's  sanction  thought  ne- 

cessary by  all  the  kings  both  of 
the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  par- 
ties, 202,  i.'03,  205. 

— — — —  spirit  of,  in  HemyVni's 
thae,S19,  221. 

—  rights  of,  admitted  by 

Henry  VIII  to  great  extent,  231. 
—  wealth  of  the  comrnous 
essential  to  the  fraedom  of,  239. 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of 


the  crown,  202, 203,  205,  343—6. 
-attempts  of  James  on 


the  right  of  election  y  349. 


punish  it's  members,  ibid, 
-  danger  from 


to 


fluence  on,  350,  363. 


—  corruption 

of,  351, 352,  iii,  166. 

-  comideiation  of  griev- 


ances should  always  precede  the 
grant  of  supplies,  ii,  357,  358. 

.  this  reversed  by  James, 


it*s  power    over    the 


301. 


people's  money  limited,  365. 
"  should  control  the  pub- 

lic expenditure,  366. 

>  justifiable   in   refosmg 


money,  when-  ignorantly  applied, 
or  squandered,  399. 
■ — ■  extreme  temper  of,  un- 
der strong  provocation,  407. 

-of  Charles  the  second, 

expedient  of  corrupting 


iii,  66. 
begun,  69 


ineffectual,  ibid. 

long  contimied,  changes 


the  nature  of  the  constitution,  76^ 
ParliamcBt 


INBEX. 


Parliament,  ruids  itself  by  becoming 
a  faction,  96. 

» ■  ■  ^  '. kings  aspiring  to  be  ar- 
bitrary, either  control  them,  or 
govern  withont,  172. 

should   be    frequently 


chosen,  180. 

-supposed  by  our  con- 


stitution to  be  capable  of  betray- 
ing it's  trust,  191. 

-  a  house  of  commons  has 


destroyed  the  constitution,  £36. 
-  both  lords  and  commons 


should  join  early  in  t)ie  cause  of 
liberty,  238. 

•  if  s  principles  and  pur- 


poses always  the  same, ^59* 

•  has  as  good  a  claim  to 


drvine  institution  as  kings^  262. 
■'.    ■'  wants    only    security 

against  cora|ptioq>  {i66.         ' 
■  itsindependenpyin  dan- 

ger of  being  lost,  277* 

elections   of' members 


influenced  by  excise  officer^,  £87. 
■     it  s  antiquity,  453. 
.*■*-  debased,  iv,  152. 
-sp^kersin,  213,  214. 


Parmenides,  vi,  84, 107 ;  \n,  69, 

Parties,  DissertiUian  upon^  iii,  U 

i.    I     '  State  off  at  the  Accession  of 

George  tJie  Ftrst,  iv,  335. 
Parties,  to  set  tiie  government  into 

their  hancUj  the  general  aim  of  all, 

■■  I  -»-  when  great  danger  from 
them,  ii,'  231. 

■  £]izabeth*8  conduct  with 
respect  to,  263* 

— -■ '  ■' "  a  misfortune  to  a  nation,  iii, 
14. 

-*-*—- r-  use  and  progre^  of  whigs 
and  tories,  47. 

justice  of,  55* 

— m  ■  >■  a  country  party  must  be  au- 
thorised by  the  voice  of  the  nar 
tion,  82. 

■■  -  —  nominally  continue,  after 
their  difiTerence  in  opinion  is  at  an 
end,  83. 

■  they  who  are  treated  as  ene- 
mies by  opposite  parties,  com- 
monly the  best  friends  of  both^ 

loa, 

— ■  ■  ■-  whig  and  tory  merged  in 
conrt  and  country,  at  the  resolu- 
tion, 118. 

-  slate'  of,  at  the  revolution, 
185. 
Vol.  VIII.      K  k 


Parties,  gradually  altered  since,  140. 

-  what  they  should  be  now, 
305;  iv,  209. 

— prone  to  folio Vr  private  in- 
terests, iv,  282. 

—  formed  respecting  principles 
of  government,  284. 

'    ■■■ ■  — —  particular 

mea«'ures,  or  men,  285. 

■         —     >  the  sove- 

refen,  290. 
Partition  treaties,  i,  212. 
Party,  warps  the  judgment,  ii,  404. 
— •— .  wainith  of,  sometimes  c^nie$ 

ai  man  farther  limn  he  wishes,  448» 
Party-names,  effect  of  givii}g,  ii,  382. 
Paschal,  viii,  465, 
Paschal  the  2d  (Pope)  vii,  200. 
Rwquier,  iii,  244,  246. 
Passion,  ho  man  strictly  wise,  who 

lias  lei't  one  unsubdued,  i,  154. 
Passions,  i,  154;  viii,  359. 
Passive  obedience,  iii,  1,26;  vi,  373. 
Passover,  vi,  336. 
Paterculus,  viii,  286. 
Patricius,  vi,  434. 
Patrick  (Bish.)vii,  416. 
Patriot  Kin^,  Idea  of  a,  iv,  223. 
Patriotism,  Letter  on  the  Spwit  of,  iy, 

187. 
Paid  (Fatlier)ii,  333;  vi,  152,  191; 

vii,  5,  8;  vjii,  453. 
—  of  Samosata,  vii,  92,  96. 
— —(St.)  y,  99,  42,  102;  vi,  171, 

194,  209,  259,  287,  324,  341,  351,, 

36},,  369  note,  373,  456,  469 ;  vii, 

3, 41,  89, 115,  120, 167,  215,  222, 

239,  511;  viii,  100,  210,  405. 
— —  the  monk,  vii,  134. 
Pauhcians,  vii,  60. 
Paz  (Marq.  de  la)  ii,  29. 
Peculation,  considerable,  in  arrears 

of  subsidies  and  pay    to  foreign 

troops,  iv,  387. 
Pedantry  ridiculous  in  kings,  ii,  339. 
Peer?,  house  of,  iii,  213. 
— —  the  liberty  of  ,tlie  commons, 
'  the  guard  of  theirs,  234. 
■  Uie  conduct   necessary  for 

them  to  hold,  235. 
— —  have  a  similar  interest  with 

the  commons,  269» 
Pehigius,  vii,  114,  215. 
Penance«  vi,  344. 
Pentateuch,  iv,  426;  v,  21,  55. 
people  (the)  should  think  and  talk 

about  public  affairs,  li.  111. 
— -—  may  be  persuaded,  but 

should  not  be  forced,  even  to  their 

good,  113.  People 
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People  (the)  must  not  be  tame,  if 
they  would  pxetenre  their  liber- 
ties, 115. 

"ahonld  preserve  avigi« 
tent  spirit  of  liberty,  ii,  137. 

do  much  more  for  a 


king  as  freemen  than  as  slaires,l68. 
their  power  advanta- 


geous to  the  crown  in  a  limited 
.monarchy,  243. 

•  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth 


particulariydes^etvies' their  stady, 
J49.      '  '^    * 

•  how  kings  may  obtain 


their  love  and  confidence,  260. « 
-«—'——«-  and  kings,  ties  between, 

311. 

'  a    good  government 

makes  a  good  people,  358. 
*  must  be  kept  in  snbjee- 

tion  by  a  standing  army,  371. 

•government  should  al- 


ways pay  re^jard  to  tha  spirit  of 
the  people,  lii,  99. 

•  may  lose  their  liberty 


by  their  own  nuflt,  191. 

•corrupt,  cannot  conti- 


nue free,  iv,  269, 
Pepin,  iii,  243 ;  vii,  170. 
Perault,  vi,  191. 
Perception,  v,  133« 
Perefixe,  ii,  325- 
Pereyra  (Gomez)  v,  345 ;  vi,  425. 
Perictione,  vi,  394. 
Peripatetics,  v,  281, 346;  vii,  249. 
Pericles,  iv,  214. 

Persecution,   drives  men  to  impro- 
per conduct,  ii,  435. 
•— —  of  the  early  christians, 

vii,  17  note,  134. 
Perieiis,  iv,  418. 
Persians,  iii,  362,  363 ;  v,  86,  99 ; 

vi,3;  vii,  60. 
Personal  attacks  reprobated,  i,  231. 
PeruvMuis,  iii,  437;  iv,  440,  451;  v, 

10;  vii,  439. 
Petavins,  iii,  262, 318  ;  iv,  421, 467. 
peter  de  Medicis,  iii,  350. 
—  of  Alexandria,  vii,  36  note. 

(Saint)  vi,  341,  364,  456;  vii, 

3, 84, 89  ;  viii,  100. 

,«, ...   ■  Apocalypse  of;  vi,  469. 

— — *-  the  Lombard,  vii,  253. , 

Phalaris,  viii,  275. 

Phaleg,  vi,  228. 

Phancs,  vii,  67. 

Pharisees,   vi,  369,  452;  vii,  133; 

viii,  202,  405. 
Phenomena,  v,371.     v 


Pherecydes  of  Syros,  in,  360,  412; 

VI,  6, 56,  104, 107  ;  viii,  386. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iii,  69. 
Philip  II  of  Spam»  i,  204;  ii,^23S, 

252,  253,  275,  281,  286,  301, 302; 

iii,  301 ;  iv,  3. 

— —  III ,  ii,  304,  395. 

IV  -— ^,  ii,  304;  iv,  16. 

»M.i  V  — — ,  ii,  28 ;  iv,  69. 

■  ■         le  Bel,  of  France,  iii,  245, 

249. 
PfaHUps  (John)  V,  128. 
Philo  Academicus,  vi,  409 ;  vii,  371. 
— —  Byblins,  vi,  226. 
Judttus,  iii,  345,  378 ;  iv,  4iS8 ; 

vi,  39,  452 ;  vii,  133. 
Philolaus,  iv,  457. 
Philologen,  iii,  317« 
Philosophei:s,  vi,  270>;  viii,  35^,  369* 
foOy  and  presunqitlon 


o^  V,  387. 


rise  and  progress  dftte 


boasted  scienee  of,  401 
■  .— .  Greek, vi,  126. 
■  wanted  suffi(  * 


of  propagating  natural  religion, 
viii,  49,  83. 
Philo8opliy,4ii,  357 ;  v,  419 ;  vlil,  320. 
^re  shoidd  examiiie  idl 
sects,  but  addict  onrselves  tanone, 
i,  189. 
—     .  hiqipinen  the  objtd  tff 

alt,  i,  167. 

•  te^   V,  81,  391,  401* 


yifijaote. 


•  what,  83^  89. 


187. 


natnralyV,  89, 199,161, 


■     moral,  v,  146, 149. 
Phliasians,  prince  of  the,  r,  59S» 
PhOcas,  iii,  397;  vii)  141. 
Phocion,  i„  165;  iii,  402;  iv,  314. 
Phoenicians,  i,  146 ;  vi,  251 ;  vii,  463; 

viii,  126. 
Phontinus,  vii,  92,  95, 96.       ' 
Phnl,  iii,  386. 
Pietor,  iii,  412,  413. 
Picus  of  MiraiMola,  vi,  454. 
Pisa,  council  of,  iii,  445. 
Pisistratos,  vii,  427;  vlii,274. 
Piso  (Luc.  Calp.)  iii,  412,  413. 
Pitt  (Mr^  i,  131. 
Pins  the  fifth,  ii,  264. 
Pizarro,  v,  64. 
Phmfar  <  gentrai  Hittory  </  Eunpi, 

iv,  155. 
Planets,  viii,  338,  363. 
Plato,  i,  158 ;  ii,  113 ;  iil,S25,  407; 

iv,  242,  401, 435, 438, 458 ;  ▼,  43, 
77, 
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'77,  96,  124,  159,  179,  185,  186, 
^56y  S60,  U%  296,  333,  335,  346, 
S51,3»2, 397;  \i,  8,  10,  17,  56, 
6?,  64,  75,  79  note,  87,  93,  94, 
104, 113, 116, 118, 1«^,  13»,  194, 
203,  380, 386,  396 ;  lii,  57, 60,  63, 
67 y  79,  t49,  293,  478;  viii,  30, 45, 
66y  77, 85, 146, 167, 202,  309, 379, 
402. 

Platonicjans,  vi,  61,  71,  144,  414, 
433* 

iHatoiiisnv  y^  105,  137,  385,  395^; 
▼Ui,  107. 

Pleasnres,  Tm,  234,  241. 

■  of  the  table,  iv,  201. 
Pliny,  iii,  325,  365;  iv,  420;  v,  147, 

405  ijote ;  vm,  349, 363^ 
l^otmiis,  vi,  131, 147,  201,433,454; 

vii,  69 ;  viii,  108. 
PHitarcb,  ui,  359,  364^  401,  418  ;  iv, 

420 ;  V,  92,  100, 146,  294  ;  vi,  9, 

11,  M,  56, 62,64, 87, 94, 110, 120, 

202,  207,  257,  404;  vii,  11,  59; 

▼iii,  155,  262,  274. 
Pneunatick  piiilosophen,  vi.  111; 

vii,  74. 
Polemicid  writingB  beneficial  to  the 

public,  iii,  21. 
Polemo,  vi,  408,  417;  viii,72. 
PoUtian,  vi,.7« 

Political  writers,  i,  179,  234 ;  iU,  21. 
Politics,  neutrality  in,  infaabus  at 

Athens,  i,  235. 

■  ■  the  people  should  think  and 

talk  about,  ii.  111. 
.^-.—.moderation in,  373^ 
PolUo,  iii,  416. 
Pollux  V,  405  note. 
Polysenus^  iii,  326* 
Polybius,  ii,  160  note;  iii,  335, 416 ; 

iv,  160  ;  vii,  11. 
Polycarp,  vi,  465. 
Polygamj,  vii,  477,  484l 
Polytheism,  v,  6,  404,  it.  note  ;  vi, 

193;  vii, 53;  vin,  144i. 
Poropey,  i,  153 ;  iii,  186,  222;  viii, 

271. 
Pomponius  Mela,  vii,  414. 
Pode  (Matthew)  viii,  116. 
Pope,  LeUen  to,  v,  69, 117,  385 ;  vi, 

185,  265. 
Pope,  ill,  405,  409 ;  iv,  184 ;  v,  202 ; 

vi-  7  279. 
m^-^  fa'is  ethic  Epistles,  written  at 

Bo]ingbroke*s  request  v,  7%. 
Popery,  first  stroke  at  the  root  of, 

in  Britain,  ii,  167* 
t   ■         encouraged  by  James  the 

first,  361. 


Popery,  had  a  bad  influence  on  the 
counsek  of  Charles  tlie  second, 
iii,  58. 

compared  with  paganism, 

vi,  46.    S^e  Church  of  Roinc,  Pa- 
pists, aud  Reformation. 

Popes,  rifie  oil  their  temporal  power, 
ii,  368. 

their  power  attacked  succes- 


fiilly,  iii,  442. 

-  advantages  they  bad,  vii,  145. 


V 


Population,  vii,  480. 

Porphyiy,  iv,  424,  425;  v,432;  vi, 

23,  30,  52,  147,  203,   433,  454  ; 

viii,  66, 107. 
Posidonius,  viii,  12,  267. 
Possibility y  v,  193. 
Potamo,  vi,  410,  453  ;  vii,  54. 
PouiUy  (Mr.  de)  Letters  tOy  iv,  39a-, 
Power,  V,  215. 
__-.  love  of,  natural  to  man,  ii, 

117. 

must  be  carefully  watched,  ^ 

absolute,   not  of  divine  in- 
stitution, 312. 

■I  ...  ■  ■  may  be  reUnquished  by  a 
man  who  can  find  satistaction 
within,  457. 

■  dispensing,  attempts  to  intro- 

duce, iii,  59. 

•...—.  m->.iey  the  source  of,  300. 

Practical  attempts  to  refonu  abuses 
of  human  reason,  vi,  32. 

Prapneste,  v,  277. 

Prasini,  vii,  99- 

Prayer,  viii,  28. 

Predestination,  vi,  289  note,  373 ; 
vii,  52, 115,  215  ;  viii,  280,  330. 

Preestablislied  harmony,  viii,  280. 

Prejudices,  iii,  332,  333  ;  vi,  267. 

Premonstrensiaus,  v,  407,  408. 

Prerogative,  muU  be  limited,  ii,  116. 

_^— —  ran  hi^  in  Elizabeth's 
days,  260. 

.    ■■ least  dangerous,  when 

openly  executed,  262,  iii,  106. 

•  should  not  be  strained. 


ii,332. 
Presbyterians,  iii,  57. 
Presbyters,  vii,  i29. 
Prescience,  vui,  332. 
pretender,  his  adiherents  damouf ed 

against  lord  BoUugbroke,  i,  3. 
■I   I  wished  to  throw  the  blame 

of  his  failure  on  him,  ,i,  4. 
■  J  1 1  .f-  amused  by  Oxford,  27. 
Pretender, 
Kk2 
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Pi«tender,  1u&  feint  of  invasion,  34.  I 
,^,.,  I    ■  ■■>  disposition  of  the  people  | 
^  respecting  him,  36.  ^ 

.  misled  with  regard  to  the 


English,  42. 

'         '  •  joined  by  lord  Boljng- 


broke,  48. 
•..^^ —  imprudence  of  his  adh^ 

rents,  53,  55. 
».; his  readiness  to  take  any 

step  they  might  recommend,  70. 
.  desired  to  land  near  Ply- 


.foouth,  71. 

-prepares  to  come  over, 72. 
-determines  to  go  to  Scot- 


land, 73. 


sails,  82. 

. returns  from  Scotland,89. 

.     ■  lurks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  $1. 

^  ideas  with  which  the  to- 


nes engaged  for  him,  107. 

-  his  conduct  with  respect 


to  religion,  110. 

-  pretended  to  be  favoura- 


ble to  the  church  of  England,  111. 
.  his  religion  truly  stated, 


112. 

.  ■  ■  -remarks  on  his  declara- 
tion, 116. 

his  alteration  of  the  ex- 
pressions respecting  queen  Ann, 
117.  ' 

■-^— —  ,.,....1,  expressions  respect- 
ing Charles  the  first,  118. 

'another  declaration  cou- 


pled with  it,  120. 

-ii.^— -«-  his  education  made  him 
upfit  for  aiding  of  Britain,  125. 

—I  ".I         -.  dangers  from  his  coming 
in,  127. 

— — —  his  cause  declining,  190. 

.  .  Spain  and  the'  emperor 

said  to  have  engaged  for  his  resto- 
ration, ii,63. 

—-J — : — spirit  of  Jacobitism  died 
away,  140. ' 

acknowledged  by    the 


French  king,  iv,  72. 

'  no  design  to  restore  him 


in  the  last  years  of  queen  Ann, 

336. 
Prideaux,  i,  178. 
PriestcpifY,  vi,  230. 
Priesthood,  should    not    have   the 

charge  of  the  records  of  a  nation, 

iii,  392. 
Priests.    See  Clergy. 
Primi  (Abbe)  iii,  65. 


Princes,  act  from  reasons  of  state, 
not  as  private  individuals,  ii,  25, 
34. 
.—.—.-  their  prerogative  never  en- 
dangered but  by  invading  tht  li- 
berties of  the  people,  119. 

—  require  coercion,  120. 

— ^.—  advantages  of  a  spirit  of  li- 
berty to,  128. 

. good  ones  favour  liberty,  166. 

■  I     bad    ones    seek   absohxte 
power,  166. 

— ^ can  have  no  security  against 

an  injured  nation,  180* 
-*— —  moderation  the  best  founda- 
tion of  their  power,  246. 
-^-p-t—  conduct  proper  to  be  hdd 

by,  303. 
1^.-...  and  people,  ties  between, 

311. 
>.  ■        example  their  best  mode  of 

eommandmg,  iii,  325. 
— «—  perfect  one,  viii,  49. 
Principles,  goo;^,  should  be  applied 

only  to  good  ends,  iii,  9. 
Printing,  art  of,  ti,  226  ;  iii,  443. 
ProbabiUty,  iv,  404,  405,  452;  vi, 

421; '      ^ 
Proclus,  vi,  67, 173;  yij,  58, 67, 69. 
Procopius,  i,  143 ;  vii,'463. 
Prometheus,  vi,  8. 
Propagation  of  errour  and  supersti- 
tion, vi,  1. 
Pi'operties  of  things,  viii^  306. 
Prophecies,  ,viii,  137. 
Prophesying,  v,  258 ;  vi,  S74» 
Prophets,  vi,  9.  . 
Propitiation,  viii,  25. 
Proselyte,  vi,  335. 
Prosperity,  i,  166. 
Protagoras,  iv,  479 ;  vii,  293, 
Providence,  viii,  272,  278,  295,349, 

366. 
Providences,  particular,  y,  358note  j 

viii,  278,  283,  290,  295,  333. 
Psammetichus,  vii,  429. 
Psyche,  vi,  81  -,  vii,  58. 
Ptha,  vii,  67. 
Ptolemaic  system,  v,  174. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  iv,  463. 
Pnblick, benefited  by  polemical  writ- 
ings, ni,  21. 
Publick  afiairs,  the  peopfe  shouU 

think  and  talk  about,  ii.  111. 
Publick  papers,   their  scurrility  la- 
mented, it,  52. 
Publicola,  answer  to,  ii,  9. 
PufFendorff,  vii,  330,  362,  431, 480. 
Pulsion,  V,  284. 

Punishment; 
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Pnnishment,  Tiii,  561,  394, 399, 403. 

Purgatory,  vi,  114  j  vii,  256;  viii, 
147,  387. 

Puritanism,  f i,  333 ;  vii,  242  note , 

Puritans^  conduct  of  Elizabeth  to- 
ward, ii,  265. 

-i— ^-^^  advai^ges  given  them  by 
James,  380, 382^ 

tiiose  of  England  and  Scot- 


land united,  406. 

the  Scottish  marched  into 


Bogiand,  ibj 
Pyrenean  treaty,  iii,  462 ;  iv,  lit 
Pynho,  vi,  413 ;  viii,  74. 
Pyrrhonism,  iii,  391,  398,  401 ;  iv, 

397)  vi,  135§  412,  421 ;  vii,  402, 

viii,  74.       . 
PytiiagorsDl,  i,  167  ;  iv,  435,  457  ;  v, 

43, 159, 174,  334,  395,  417,  430  ; 

vi,  6,  62,  64,  82,  107,  113,  122, 

177,  199,  201,  203,  252,  283,  380; 

vii,  60,  67, 79,  133,  482  ;  viii,  46, 
.  51,  65,  146,  402. 
Pytfaagoricians,  vi,  23,  61,  71. 
Pytfaagorens  Chronius,  vi,  23< 

Quadruple  alliance,  ii,  20,  21,  28;  iv, 

362. 
Quakers,  v,  268  ;  vi,  331 ;  viii,  433. 
Qualities,  sensible,  v,  281,  282 ;  viit, 

308. 
Quintilian,  iii,  325 ;  vi,  130. 
Quintus  Curtius,  vi,  295. 
Quixote  (Don)  iii,  390;  v,  32;  viii, 

321. 
Quo  warranto^  abuse  of  the  writ>  iii, 

105.  .     . 

Rabbins,  vii,  364. 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  it,  317, 376. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  vi,  7 ;  viii,  379. 
Rapin,  ii,  196,  199,  210,  222,  ^^, 

277,  281,  296;  iii,  77,  89  ;  vi,  18  ; 

vii,69.     .    . 
Rastadt,  treaty  of,  i,  27. 
RavaiUat,  Ii,  325,  384 ;  iii,  465. 
Ray  (John)  vi,  280;  viii,  185. 
Reader,   instance  of   a  great  one 

vvithout  judgment,  iii,  404. 
Realists,  vii,  264« 
Reason,  v,  72, 265,  420 ;  vi,  282, 291, 

298,  312,  328,  392 ;  vii,  369 ;  viii, 

194,  241,  304,  319,  3^2. 
— r—  not  generally  deficient,  W, 

1€3. 


Redson,  defective  from  want  of  pfo 

per  cultivation  and  management 

164. 
— — — •  compared  with  instinct,  166* 
—  ■ '    "  does  not  deceive  us,  191. 
^— —  practical  attempts  to  reform' 

abuses  of,  vi,  32. 
— ' right  use  of,  a  late  discovery, 

155. 
Reasoning,  viii,  102. 

-fc.— a  priori,  104,  112i 

— s—  a  posteriori,  111* 

Recaredus,  vii,  ill. 
Itecogniti'on,  act  of,  iii,  144/ 
Recollection,  v,  204. 
Records  of  a  nation  should  not  be  iii 

the   keeping  of  the    priesthood, 

iii,  392. 
Redemption,  viii,  118. 
Reflections  upon  Exile,  i,  135. 
■  —  ■  '■■      on  the  present  State  of  the 

Nation^iVf  351. 
Reformation,  vii,  236, 24i ;  viii,  46f . 
— — .  divided  the  interests  of 

Europe,  i,  204. 

steps  that  led  to  in 


England,  ii,  224^ 

>•    ''  ■■•   '     '    detective  fdr  Want  of 


concert,  317. 


rise  and  progress  of; 

iii,  445. 
Regency,  council  of,  i,  38. 
Reenlus  (Attitius)  i,  159 ;  iii,  3^5, 

&6 ;  viii,  257,  268. 
Relandus,  iii,  396. 
Relation,  v,  j^OO'. 

Relics,not  historical  documents, v,38^. 
Religion,  Authority  in  Matters  oj^  vi, 

265;  vii,  1. 
Religion,  vi,  282 ;  vii,  263 ;  viii,  9, 

83,  454. 

««— never  a  sufficient  motive 

for  friendship  between  states4,128. 

—  ..  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
a  state,  ii,  151* 

— —  proper  treatment  of  sec- 
taries, 377. 

—  __  effects  of  intolerance  in, 
379. 

■  an  established  one  neces- 

sary, iii,  20f. 

— varieties  of,  iv,  165, 178. 

plea  for  retailing  errours 


in,  V,  96. 
■>—  ■  -■■  has   nothing  to  do  with 
mysteries,  105,  ll2, 
■  ■■   ■*    '  coniiption  of,  304. 

Kk  %  Religion, 


INDEX* 


Iteligion,  necessary  to  ciril  govern- 
ment, vi,  3,  477 ;  vn,  10. 

—  ■       '  ecclesiastical  govemnv^t 
not  necessary  to,  vi,  3,  478. 

may  be  incompatible  with 


civil  sovereignty,  307. 

both  natural  and  revealed, 


injured  by  theologians,  viii,  11(5. 

(natural)  vi,  319 ;  viii,  10, 

128, 130,  323,  4^9. 

knowledge     tfy 


not  wanting,  viii,  16. 

sufficient  means 


of  propagating  wanted,  40,  83. 
livmarks  on  the  Hislery  of  England^ 

ii,  107. 
'  ■  Craftgman't  Findtco- 

tu>n,  Ansuper  to,  425. 
Repentance,  viii,  25. 
Kcprobation,  vi,  289  note ;  vii,  52, 

115. 
Besignation,  viii,  249. 
Restoration  (The^ii,  139  ;  iii,  52,  61. 
Rdiretncvt  and  Study,  True  Use  ofy 

Revelatwn,  vi,  282,  298,  329,  :S9T; 
viii,  33,  106,  119,  371,  439,  440, 
443w 

Revenue,  management  of,  by  Eli- 
sabeth, ii,  268. 

in  Cliailes  II'b  time,  iii, 

66,  292. 


iv,  352- 


at  the  revolution,  283 ; 

separate^  assigned  to  the 
crown,  iii,  285. 

new  constitution  of,  has 


increased  the  power  of  thfe  cro^-n, 
290. 

Ri^olution  (The)  i,  208 ;  iij  141 ;  iii, 
10,  118,  123,  126,  283,  341. 

"  all  it's  ends  not  yet  ob- 

tained, iii,  11,  15r3,  178,  281. 

— a  new  Magna  Charta,  44. 

— —  state  of  parties  at,  125. 

-^—  it*8  avowed  design,  17^.* 
state  of  the  revenue  at. 


283;  iv,  352. 

it's  causes  traced,  iii,  341. 


-~— - —  it's  effects,  iii,  342 ;  iv,  352. 
Rhamses,  iv,  442. 
Rhetorick,  v,  238.  ' 
Richard  flie  first,  ii,  161, 

.- second,  ii,  165,  172,  174; 

iii,  173,  179. 

-..  third,  ii,  199,  207. 

Richelieu,  i,  207 ;  iv,  5, 158.' 
Rights,  bill  of,'  iii,  133. 
Rimini,  council  of,  vii,  110. 
Ripperda,  ii,  55,  75.. 


RodblpfaiK,  em^rof  of  Qtroaajf 

n^  327 ;  iii,  456. 
•«— «—  -^  the  second,  ii^  384. 
Romances,  pions,  vi,  4^2. 
Romans,  ii,  109 ;  vi,  250 ;  vii^4i«;. 
yiii,  97,  277. 

"■  lortlfiflirlhBedoiiibylosiag 

the  spirit  of  liberty,  132. 

statneft  of  tlieir  aaeestoi^ 


used  to  recal  their  exampte,  ii, 
326. 

progress  of  history 


412. 


Rome,  govenuoent  of,  a,  118, 130 ; 
iii>  219. 

effects  of  the  conquest  of 

the  Gauls  on,  ii,  129. 

•—  excellencies  in  i€s  govern- 
ment, ISO. 

»*  ■  ■-  cause  of  if  l^  de&ti^clipB  by 
the  Gauls,  151, 152. 

■  * seminarieff    fbr     educating 

English  youths  in  popei)r  at^  321. 

it'»  liberty  destroyed  li^  in- 

fiingsng  oonntitatioiial  liniitetioBS^ 
iii,  186. 

■  a  horse  made  consul  of,  188. 
—  downfall  of,  275;  vii,  450; 

viii,  278. 
— ~—  importance   of  religion  to, 

vii,  10. 
Iftotoultts,  vi,  62 ;  vii,  10,  48^. 
Ross,  man  of,  viii,  269. 
Rpsychicians,  vi,  7,  59. 
Roundheads,  ii,  334 ;  iii,  02. 
KnccKne;  vii,  263. 
Rufinus,  vi,  77  note, 
Russel  (Lord)  iii,' 105. 
Russian  ships  of  v^r  arrive  in  Spain, 

ii,  55. 

— ■  return  home,  65. 

Ratihus,  i,  151 ;  ii,  453;  v,  78. 
Ryswick,  treaty  «S,  i,  211 :  iv,  48^ 

i59. 


Sabatai  Sevi,  iv,  447. 
£abeans,  vii,  477.  • 
^Sabellianism|  vi,  418;  vti,73. 
SabelRus,  v»,  92, 94, 96. 
Sacerdotal  letters,  vi,  102;  vii,  6«.' 
— —  babife,  vii,  132^ 
Sacheverel,   violent  persecntioii  of 

him  gave  occasion  to  a  change  of 

minister^,  i,  9. 
■  spoke  against  by  Wal- 

pole,  iii,  9. 
--—  his  prosecntion  focJi^, 

iv,  341. 

Saddacees, 


INDBX* 


Saddaeeesy  ti,  452 ;  Tii,  ISS,  975> 

908 ;  vm^  sa«,  405. 
St.  Quentin.  battle  of,  iv,  95.    " 
St.  Real  (Abbe)  »,  433, 437. 
0amt8,  vi,  285 ;  viii,  91, 364. 
Sab,  Driests  of^  W,  413. 
•— 9*  inscription  on  tiie  temple  ijfg 

yh  11. 

Saladin  of  Geneva,  i,  104^ 
Salisbury  (Earl  of)  ii,  333. 
SaUnst,  111,299,3^,417;  iv,  160; 

vi^  414. 
Sahnanaser,  iii,  386* 
Samaritans^  ▼,  29: 
Sammsas,  yii^  489. 
Samojedes,  iii,  33?< 
Samothracians,  vi,  67. 
Samnel,  t,  64. 
Sanchoniathon,  iv,  424 ;  vi,  226 ;  viii, 

27, 141. 
Sanctification,  vii,  52< 
Sandwich  (£ari  of)  iv,  18. 
Sapena,  minister  df  Philip  the  second, 

iii,  301. 
Sapores,  king  of  Persia,  iv,  236. 
Saoacens,  vii,  119. 
Sardanapalog,  iii,  386* 
Satnro^  viii,  122, 126. 
Satammas,  i,  150;  iii,  337;  viii,  257. 
Saul,  T,  64. 

Saxons,  ii,  158 ;  iii^  196. 
■  their  principles   of  govern- 

ment,  ii,  159;  iii,  196, 252. 
Saiony,  John  George,  (Elector  of) 

ii,  366 ;  iv,  157. 
Scaevohi,  v,  96. 
Scaliger,  (Jo.)  iii,  262,  318. 
Sceptics.   See  Pyrrtionism.' 
Scholars^  vi,  270, 271, 
Scholasticus,  vii,  35  note. 
Schomberg,  ([Duke  of)  iii,  30. 
Schoolmen,  iv.  296;  v,  108,  225, 

281,  346;  vii,  264. 
Science,  course  of,    v,  400,  401 ; 

vi^  1  note. 
■■  ■—        corrupted    by  Platonism, 

vi,  137. 
».  ■   ■       true  imrpovement  of,  late, 

vi,  155. 
Scicntia  Sinxca,  chronological  table 
in,  xiy  226. 
.     Scipio  AfricanuB,  ut,  328 ;  iv,  318 ; 
viii,  257. 
Scipios,  iii,  402» 
Scotists,  vii,  264r 
Scotland,  advantages  of  it's  union 

M^ith  En^and,  ii,  297. 
Scots,  easily  incensed  against  lord 
Bolingbrokc,  i,  4. 


Scots,  eager  for  the  pretender,  51  ir 
— ^-  Iheu- forwardness,  68. 
■    take  up  anus,  82. 

-  reproach  the  pretender  for- 

delay,  ib, 
•*-T— '  precipitancy    the  cause    of 

their  failure,  98. 
— ■*>'    their  elcuse  for  this,  ib, 
— —  how  they  oueht  to  have  acted, 

99. 
■■  stirred  up  against  Charles  the 

first,  ii,  406. 
*^-—  well  inclined  to  the  duke  of 

Monmouth,  iii,  97. 
— — •-  exasperated  by  rigour,  99. 
Scripture,  interpretation  of,  vi,  441 ; 

vii,  162. 
Scythians,  i,  145 ;  ii,   160  note;  viiy 

446;  viii,55, 129  note. 
Scythianus,  vii,  60,  62. 
Sectaries,  proper  treatment  of,  ii» 

377. 
Sects,  vi,  429,  430,  432,  436,  476. 
Selden,  iii,  262;  vi,  109;  vii,  102, 
362,  368,  374,  393,  455,  471,  473, 
489. 
Seleucia,  council  of,  vii,  lio. 
Self-love,  V,  419;    vii,   344^   3^3, 

376. 
Selim  (Sultan)  iii,  328. 
Semele,  v,  406. 

Semipeiapans,  ,vil,  48, 114,  258« 
Senachenb,  iii,  386. 
Senate  of  Rome,  ii,  130. 
Seneca,  i,  137  note,  155  note,  236; 
iii,  325,  357,  359,  405,  410 ;  iv, 
165, 174,  203,  231,  237,  3t9  ;  v, 
92,  167,  381  ;  vi^  84,  146,  329, 
430, 454 ;  viii,  158,  359,  368,  403^ 
422. 
Senior  (Dr.)  vii,  123  note. 
Senses,  viii>  34. 
Sephiroth,  vi,  109. 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, iii,  367. 
Serug,  v,  410 ;  vi,  222. 
Sesostris,  i,  146;  v,  406 ;  vii,  4^4.- 
Seth,  vi,  218. 
Sethites,  vii,  85. 
^^etho8is,  vii,  444. 
Severus  (Emp.)  vi,  240. 
Sextus  Empirictts,  v,  126f  170;  riy 

413 ;  vii,  402. 
Shame,  vii,  493. 

Shem,  v,'409;  vi,218-,  vii,  416. 
Sheriock  (Dr.  W.)  viii,  464. 
Sliip-money,  ii;  193. 
Siam,  king  of,  iv,  407. 

K  k  4         Sibtborpe, 


INDBX* 


Sibthorp*,  a,  19«. 

.Sibyls,  vi,  9. 

Sidney  (Al^cnioii>  iii,  97. 

aiiri>raniMU  excluded  iVdm  the  crofwn 
»  of  Sweden,  because  he  was  a  pa- 
pist and  king  of  Poland,  ii,  3.^6 ; 
iii,  leP. 

Signs,  vi,  102. 

Sigovetsus,  vii,  461. 

Simeon  Stylitcs,  viii,  92. 

Simncl  (Lambert)  ii,  211. 

Simon  (Father)  iii,  L>62»  372;  vin,  1. 

— -  of  Cyrenc,  vii,  84. 

—  tlie  Just,  iii,  3tu . 

— —  tlie  Magician,  vi,  376;  vii,  43, 

83. 
Simonians,  vii,  47. 
Simonides,  v,  141 ;  vii,  56. 
Simplicius,  iv,  496  ;  vi,  fOt. 
Simulation,  iv,  ^78. 
Sixtus  IV  (Pope)  iii,  444. 
Slavery,  not  of  divine  institution,  ii, 

31S. 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  iv,  41. 
SociabiUty,  vii,  353,  376  ;  viii,  109. 
Social  enjoyments,  iv,  SOI . 
Societv,  vii,  34f ,  353, 407,  433,  449, 

464.'      . 
Socinians,  vii,  95 ;  viii,  115. 
Socrates,  1,158,  165;  iii,  325, 348; 

iv,  193 ;  v,  43,  269  ;  vi,  IS,  93,  94, 

106, 126, 194,  396,  417>  41*9, 453; 

yii,  483,  495  j  viii,  30,  42,  €6y  79, 

85. 
I  .1        ■  >  ■  of  Constantinople,  vii,  483; 

viii,  350. 
Sodomy,  vii,  501. 
Soifibns,  congress  of,  ii,  40. 
Solidity,  v,  316. 
Solomon,  v,  263 ;  vi,  17. 
Solon,  iii,  161,  407 ;  iv,  413 ;  v,  77, 

vi,  9, 1.0,  105, 199;  vii,  427;  viii, 

271. 
Somers  (Lord)  iv,  114. 
Somerset  (Duke  of)  ii,  232. 
Sonunona-Codom,  iv,  407. 
Sories,  v,  277. 

—  HoraericoB,  v,  277. 

«— — —  Virplianse,  v,  277,  278. 

Sotion,  vi,  454. 

Souches  (Gen.)  iv,  31. 

Soufies,  V,  99. 

Soul,  V,  83,  90,  138,  310,  324,  332, 

380,  392  ;  vi,  96,  113,  145,  381 ; 

vii,  76,  77;  viu,   216,  346,   373, 

385,  465. 

. of  the  World,  vii,  77. 

SqmIs,  rotation  of,  viii,  40(j. 


Southamptod  (Earl  o0'n,.335» 

■  (Mimster  of  Charles  II) 

iii,  53,  64.' 
Spain,  furnished  the  pretender  with 

money>  i,  84. 
—         it's  uggrandieement,  202. 


decay,  207. 
—  our  c6nduct  with  respect  to, 
censored,  ii,  11, 13. 

claims  a  tight  to  the  restitu- 


tion of  Gibraltar,  14. 

if  s  galleons  should  have  been 


seized,  15, 101. 

promise  of  restonng  Gibral- 


tar to,  19. 

— it's  fleet  destroyed  on  ttie 

coa^t  of  Sicily,  ib.  21.. 

— confinncd  the  possession  of 

Gibraltar  to  us,  22. 

— —  anotlicr  promise  to  restore 
it,  23,  24,  90. 

— affronted  by  the  French,  27, 

'  35,  7'X     . 

— *"—  our  ships  allowed  tD)p»ntinto 
it's  American  ports*  for  refresh- 
ment, or  in  distress,  -58. 
'  supposed  engagement  of  the 
emperor  to  assist  in  recovering 
Gibraltar,  61.  '         . 

— said  to  liave  engaged  with 

the  emperor  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, 63. 

— ^— -  conduct  of,  toward  Britam 
in  the  West  Indies,  81. 

— her '  engagement    with    the 

emperor  justified,  86. 

—- ~  <Jid  not  give  up  the  rie^t  to 
Gibraltar  in  the  pretiminaries  of 
peace,  93. 

it's  claim    inserted    in  the 

treaty  with  tjie  emperor,  94. 

■  it's  influence  •  oil  Biitish  po- 
ntics, 252,  275. 

— ' conduct  of  Elizabeth  toward, 

273,  286,  302. 

■  declension  of,  324. 

■—■ —  acknowledged  tlie  Indepen- 
dency of  the  Unittp.d  Provinces, 
326. 

'■        it's srliemes  against  the pro- 
tcstants  hi  Genuam,  392. 

— — •—  eagerness  of  James  for  an 
alliance  with,  394. 

— ~  James  enters  into  a  war 
with,  'o9Q. 

— — —  ancient  govcniment  of,  iii, 
223. 

Spaiu, 


INIXEX. 


Spain,  history  of  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centnry,  iii,'  456 ;  iv,  10. 
Spanish  armada,  ii,  302. 
--  succession,  iv,  15,  49. 

examined 


with 
\nth 
with 


regard  to  right,  64. 
regard  to  policy,  68. 

regard  to  power,  74, 
Spar  (Bar.  de)  i,  86. 
Spectator,  i,  179. 

story  from,  iii,  Sll. 

Spells,  vi,  59. 

Spencer  (Dr.)  i,  178, 179;  v,  425  ; 

vi,  231,  350. 
Speusippus  vi,  408 ;  viii,  72. 
Spinola  (Marq.)  ii,  S^,  385,  391.  ' 
Spinoza,  v,   Sll,   377  j    vi,  84;  vii, 

321 ;  viii,  280,  328. 
Spiration,  v,  253. 
Spirit,  V,  214,  312,  332,  377. 

true  old  Enerlish,  ii,  114,  ll8. 

Spirits,   vi,  56y  181;    vii,  69;  viii, 

280. 
Spondanus,  viii,  148. 
Stafford,  duke  of   Buckingham,,  ii, 

198. 
Stair  (Earl  of)  his  LeUer  to  Mr. 

Cragg8,\,ts\: 
Stair.  (Eari  of)  i;  43,  55, 63, 76,  83, 

102, 106;  ii,  424. 
•  '  his-  commumpation 

with  Bolingbroke,  104. 
——— letter  to  Mr.  Cragffs, 

131. 
Stanhope  (Lord)  il,  19,24,93;  iv, 

139.  . 
Stanhope  (Secretary)  i,  44;  ii,  83; 

iv,  102. 
Stanley  ( Lord)  ii,  198. 
—  (Thomas)  vi,  95. 
Star-chamber,  ii,  260,  .406. 
Staremberg  (Gen.)  iv,  81. 
State  of  Parties  at  the  Accessm  of 

George  tJte first,  iv,  335. 
tJie  Nation,  Reflections onihe, 

351. 
States  General.    See  Dutch. 
States, '  seifinterest    the  motive    of 

their  friendships  and  eimities,  i, 

123  ;  vii,  420. 
Statues  of  great  men  remind  us  of 

tlicir  example,  iii^  326. 
— ..  presence  of  dacmoni  in,  vi, 

58. 
Steele,  i,  179. 
Stephen,  ii,  161. 
Stephen  the  third  (Pope)  vii,  171. 


Stewart  (Gren.)  i,  lof  • 

Stillingfleet(Bish.)v,  1'2  399> 

Stobzeus,  vi,  23,  81. 

Stockjobbmg,  iii,  297. 

Stoicks,  V,  169;  vi,  21,  23,  82, 175^ 
332,  404,  414,  429;  viii,  20,72, 
158,  260, 321,  438. 

Strabo,  iii,  368;  iv,  420,  431,  433; 
V,  147,  405  note;  vi,  126,  205 ; 
vii,  66,  477. 

Strada  (Famianus)  iii,  417. 

Strato  of  Lampsacus,  iv,'401,  468; 
V,  170,178;  vi,-73. 

StratonicuB,  i,  165. 

Study,  should  always  have  our  im- 
provement for  if  s  object,  iii,  323. 

— :- —  trae  use  of,  iv,  162. 

Style,  figurative,  v,  S37. 

Subsidies,  afford  means  of  corrup- 
tion, iii,  294. 

■—— —  arrears  of,  have  given  room 
to  great  fraud,  iv,  387. 

Substance,  v,  316 ;  vii,  299.    * 

Suetonius,  iii,  410 ;  iv,  321 ;  vii,  483. 

Suffolk  (Eari  of)  u,  323. 

Suidas,  iii,  370. 

Sully  (Duke  of)  u,  325 ;  iv,  368, 
386. 

Sd  Ipicius  Severus,  vii,  108. 

Summum  bonnm,   i,  167;  viii,  20. 

Superstition,  v,  100,  279,  402;  vi, 
167,244,347;  viii,  423. 

propagation  of,  vi,  !• 

Suphis,  iv,  475. 

Sweden,  solicited  to  assist  the  pre- 
tender, i,  85. 

•^  crown  of,  limited  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  ii,  326. 

•*—  — *-  it's  kings  to  have  no  foreign 
dominions,  ib. 

-T- of  little  importance  hi  Eu- 
rope before  tlie  I6th  century,  iii, 
458.  • 

Swift  (Dean)  iv,  182;  v,  80,212; 
vi,  437  ;  viii,  232. 

Swineshead,  vii,  265. 

Sybils,  vi,  384,  469. 

SyUa,  i,  151 ;  iii,  222,  402,  416 ;  v, 
277;  viii,  272. 

Sylvester  (Pope)  vii,  19, 127. 

Symbols,  v,  408 ;  vi,  102. 

Synesuis,  vii,  215. 

Synthetic  method,  v,  169. 

Syrians,  iii,  36Si 

T. 
Taaut,  iv,  425 ;  vii,  429i 
Tacitus,  iii,  217,  240,  324,  400,  417; 
iv,  248 ;  vii,  462. 


iiNI>SX* 


TaiRie,  viyfir. 

Taliimaiis,  vi,  59. 

Tallard  (Marshal)  iv,  68. 

TamauSyVu,  44f6. 

Taosii,  viii,  51. 

Tarqoiii,  iu,  192,  S19 ;  y'Uf  450. 

Tasso,  ii,  89;  vi,7. 

Tastesy  diifereiice  of,  ▼,  156. 

Tatler,  i,  179. 

Taxes,  increase  dependents  on  the 

crown,  iii,  287, 295,  S4S» 
iTel^lath-Phakuser,  iii,  386. 
Tekeli,iv,41. 
Temple  (Sir  Wm.)  iii,  112« 
TeaiMrii,  t,  10. 
Terah,  vi>  ^35. 
Terebinthns,  y%  60, 63. 
Terence,  vii,  464.  "^ 
TertuUian,  vi,  7,  78  note,  80^  237, 

360,  378,  390, 40«,  465, 471  note; 

Wi,13i46,454. 
Tessien  (abb^  de)  i,  63. 
Testament  (New)  iii,  573;  vi,447; 

▼iiyl93;  viii»143. 
1—-  (Old)  iii,  366  ;  iv^  426  ; 

V,  55;  vi,^;  viii,  135,143,429, 

435. 

-inspiration  of   the 


writers  of,  iii,  372;  viii,  1. 

■     ■  not  intended  to  be 


a  system  of  chronology,  or  com- 
plete history,  ui,  378^ 

it's  genealogies  im- 


perfect, 378. 


sketch  of  the  hb- 

tory  contained  in  it,  380. 
TestimoBy,  iv,407. 
Tetragrammatony  vi,  284. 
Thales^  iv,  436;  vi,  6,  52,74,76, 

78,  80, 104, 199, 201,  252. 
Thamyris,  iv,  436. 
Thanang,  vii,  376; 
Thebes,  iv,  417 ;  v,  412;  vi,  5;1. 
Theism,  iv,  39^  >  v,  3 ;  vi,  275 ;  viii, 

107,112,150,571,428. 
Themistins,  vii,  251. 
Themistocles,  i,  1 70 ;  v,  141. 
Theodoric,  vii,146. 
Thcodorus,  vi,  73, 254. 
Theodosius  the  elder,  vii,  35  note, 

452. 
I  yonnger,  iii,   240, 

397  ;  vii,  5,  45,  111,  213. 
Theodotus,  iii,  402. 
Theology,  vi,  169,  310,  322,  476 ; 

vii,  118,382;  viii,  106,  110,  143, 

320, 418,  419. 


Theophnstin,  iy,  174. 

Theopompus,  in,  369. 

Therapentae,  vii,  133. 

Theseus,  iii,  160 ;  iv,  417« 

Thoa8,i,54. 

Thomas  Aqninas,  vii,  167,  210,260; 

viii,.13Sb 
Thomas  (Saint)  vii,  44. 
Thomassu),  v,  410  v  vi;  ,414^  427';  vii, 

315. 
Thom]StB,vii,  264. 
Thor,  i,  146. 
Thot,  iv,  425 ;  vii,  429. 
Thought,  V,  214, 320;  viii,  352. 
■«■  ■  liable  to  discontinnance, 

321. 
Thnanus,  ii,137, 187;  vii,  209. 
Thncydides^i,  170;  iii,  416;  iv,  160; 

vii,  426, 444;  viii,  96. 
Thurloe,  iv,  11. 
Tiberius,  iii,  410. 

■     "*  Gracchus,  vi,  421# 
Tieuhis,  vi,  434. 
Tien,  vi,  215. 
TUUftson  (Abp.)  Letter  oeoadomoi  by 

oneof  hia  Sermom^  v,  3. 
Tilletson (Abp.)  iii,  323;  y,  111; 

vii,  113,  230 ;  viii,  115, 424, 464. 
Tilly  (Count)  iv,  6. 
TimaBUS,  iii,  361,363 
Time,  not  to  be  lost  by  old  or  yonng, 

iii,  409. 

"  '     not  scanty,  if  well  enjoyed, 

iv,  l73. 
Tindal,  viii,  413  note. 
Tithes,  vi,  346;  vii,  6. 
Tithonus,  iv,  418. 
Titos,  iii,  162. 
Toledo,  iv,  166* 
Torey  (Marsh,  de)  i,  64,  71 ;  iv,  99, 

129. 
■■    '  -'         *-*  reiiis^   to  for- 

ward the  pretender*s  dispatches, 

71. 
Tories,  lord  Bolingbroke*s  expecta- 
^     tions  respecting  them,  i,  3. 
'    '  ■■'■  thair  conduct  toward  him, 

5,6. 

—  their  cliifif  object,  9. 

■  '  "  political  principles,  10. 

--*  intentions  tovt-ard   the 

dissenters,  11. 
■-■"  views  with  reqsect  to 

the  great  companies  and  monied 

interest  in  general,  12. 


the  allien,  13. 


to 


Toiies^ 


INPSX. 


Tories,  lord  Oxford  opbraSded  by 

them,  28. 

their  situation  at  the  death 

of  the  qaeeiiySS. 
■■■        conduct  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  1, 55. 
■  L. .  ■   ■  driven  tojacobitism  by  the 
,  violence  of  the  whigs,  38. 

■  -  their  original  erronr  in  en- 
gaging with  the  pretender,  48. 

"  character  changed,  107. 
-  original  notions  respect- 


ing the  pretender,  ibid. 

principles  attributed  to  thera« 

iii,38. 

•  bnlk  of  them  united  with,  the 


whigs,  39. 
—  and  whigs,  changed  into  a 

court  and  coun^  V^ty?  43, 118, 

305. 
-——contributed  to  bring  abont 

the  revolution,  45. 

■  rise  of  the  (fistinction^  76. 

■  ■■■  not  cavaliers,  95. 

-h*-~  highly  animated  against  the 

whigs,  104. 
— — ^  distinction  between  them  and 

the  whigs  properly  expired  at  the 

revolution,  lld» 

-  conduct  of  on  the  revolution, 


126. 
■   ■        state  of,  at  the  accession  of 

Greorge  I,  iv,  341. 
Toryism,  rise  and  progress  <ft^iii,  49, 
■— «— —  if  s  dross  purged  oflF  by  the 

revolution,  125. 
Townshend  (Lord)  iv,  99,  lOf . 
Tradition,  iv,  416,  452}  v,105;  vi, 

445. 
■■'■■■■  '— ■  ■  ecclesiastical;, vi,  470; 
Trajan,  iii,  162  ;  iv,  336 ;  vii,  94. 
Transraigration,  vi,  114^  383  s  viii, 

146. 
Transubstantiation,  vii,  222. 
Trant  (Olive)  i,  54,  62,74,77,  79, 

101. 
Translation,  niles  of,  iii,  352. 
Trappe  (la)  monks  of,  vu,  137.- 
Treaties.    See  under  their  respective 

names^  a»  Utrecht^  ifc, 
Tremouiile  (Prince  de)  ii,  387. 
Trenck,  iv,  365. 
Trent,  council  of,  vii,  246. 
Tressilian,ii,  176. 
Trevor  (Lord)  i,  28. 
Tribunes,  ii,130  j  iii,  221.^ 
Trimmers,  iii,  100. 


Trinity,  vi,  259 ;  vii>  56, 6J,  81,  97, 
«56. 

Triple  alliance,  i,  207 ;  iv,  20, 21. 

Tritheism,  vi,  66 ;  vii,  67. 

Troy,  iv,  417. 

Troyes,  council  of,  vtt,  200. 

True  Uh  of  Retvrement  and  Stvdff,  iv, 
162. 

Truth,  vi,  254,  255  note. 
'    ■     rendered  doubtful  to  many, 
by  long,  uniform,  positive  contra- 
diction, iii,  210^  , 

*—- -—  always  to  be  sought,  but  not 
always  announced,  v,  99. 

Tully.    S^Qcero.   » 

Turenne,  iii,  330. 

Turkey,  govei-nment  of,  iii,  434. 

Turpin  (Abp.)  iv,  449 ;  v,  32. 

Type*,  V,  250 ;  viii,  136- 

Typho,  vi,  47;  viii,  146. 

Typhon,  vii,  60. 

l^ranny,  vii,  347.  \ 

Tyrants,  in  what  they  resemble  the 
devfl,  iii,  ill. 

Tyrians,  i,  145. 

Tyrone  (Earl  of)  ii,  3255.     , 

U. 

Ulysses,  vi,  257. 

Understanding  too  much  neglected, 

iv,  163,164. 
.   '    ■  right  conduct  of  the. 

vi,  155. 
Unhappiness,  viS,  259* 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii, 

297. 
Unitarians,  vii,  97.. 
United  Provinces,  ii,  302,  326 ;  iii, 

457;  iv,  10, 16,  32. 
—  their     indepen^ 

dency  .at^knowledged    by  Spain, 


326. 


340. 


pumty,  341  note. 
tialto,iv,306. 


insult  our    flag, 

•  injure  us  with  im- 
■  commerce  essen- 

•  delay  of  the  com- 


monwealtli,  378. 
Universals,  vii,  309. 
•  Uranus,  vii,  67. 

Urban  the  second  (Pope)  vii,  203. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  v,  50* 
Usher  (Bish.)  iii,  318. 
Utrecht,,  treaty  of,  i,  17, 202  ;  ii,  22, 
59 ;  iv,  118. 

Valdtb 


ihbeX; 


VMdto,  fii,443. 

Valens,  vii,  111. 

Valentinian,  vi,  78  note,  T9  note  •  Vii, 
5,483. 

Valentinians,  vi,  377,  461 ;  vii,  4t. 

Valerius  Antias,  iv,  318. 

Valstein,  iv,  6. 

Vandals,  iii,  2§3  ;  vii,  450* 

Vanderilussen,  iv,  105. 

Vanini,  vi,  254. 

Vanftv,  shows  itself  variously,  B, 
337. 

Varius,  viii,  275. 

Varro,  i,  146  j  iii,  359,  361  ;  iv,  417 ; 
V,  96,  97,  406,  412;  vi,  23,  409  ; 
viii,  20,  423. 

Vaticination,  v,  258. 

Vaudemont  i  Prince  of)i,  90. 

Vegetables,  v,  339. 

yelleius,  v,  ^272  ;  vi,  23,  76i 

Veneti  faction,  vii,  99. 

Venvum,  viii,  51. 

Veit;,  earl  of  Oxford,  ii,  176. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  ii,  282. 

Vesta,  v,  417. 

Vice,  viii,  262. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  vti,  51. 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  1,  201 ;  ii,  11,  19, 
31,32,36,^41;  iv,  25. 

-^  -u~..£~  fbnr  points  of  dan- 

ger from,  ii,57,  68. 

Vigilantius,  vii,  242  nOt^i 

Villani,  vii,  8. 

Virgil,  iii,  415  ;  iv,  533  ;  vii,  422. 

Virtue,  i,  162 ;  viii,  260,  291,  302. 

-  ■  ■  ■'  -  begins  at  home,  iii,  408. 

Visigoths,  vii,  450. 

Vision  of  Camilickj  it,  3. 

Viterbo,  Monkof,  iii,  365^. 

Vossius,  vi,  8. 

W. 

Wager  (Sir  Charles)  ii,  18,  89. 

Walpole  (Horace)  i,  188,  ^53  f  iii, 
35. 

V^lpole  (Sir  Rob.)  i,  28, 37  ;  m,  35, 
260,  309. 

— ■    ■       — —  letters   to  him, 

177,  193,  224. 

^^. -^-^  remarlts  on  his 

conduct,  185, 195  ;  ii,  419. 

-  ■  an&>verto  the  Oc- 
casional Writer,  i,  227. 

,^^— -..^ ■■■         allegorised,  ii,  7. 

— —  address   to  him, , 


837. 


Walpole  (Sir  Rob.)  alarmed  at  dti  at^ 
tempt  to  revive  the  Spirit  of  liber- 
ty, 409. 

■    .  ■■■. —  assisted  in  Ms  rise 

to  power  by  lord  Bolingbroke, 
418. 

'    ■  afterward     op- 

posed by  him,  419. 

-strictures  on  his 


conduct,  ibid,  447,  450,  454. 

inculcated    doc- 


trines subversive  of  British  free- 
dom, 452. 

dedication  of  a 


dissertation  on  Parties  to,  iii,  3. 
his  greatest  tnl- 


•  mi^t  hare  paid 


quity,.iv,  227. 


off  the  national  debt  j  S^, 

Walsingham,  minister  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii,  264,  265,277,  377*,  ivi 
.  379. 

Walters,  viii,  269. 

War,  Thirty  years,  i,  206,  20r. 

—  of  the  Spanish  succession,  iv; 
73, 128. 

Warbeck  (Perkin)  ii,  21 1. 

Warburton  (Bish.)  vii,  124  note, 

Warwick  (Earl  of)  ii,  195,  205. 

Wasps,  trained  to  hAwk  at  flies,  iii; 
434. 

Watferiand  (t>r.)  vi,  464. 

Wclwoqd,  iii,  97. 

West  India  trade,  said  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  Vienna  treaty,  ii; 
57, 

Westphalia,  treaties  of,  i,  207. 

M^higgism,  rise  and  progress  of,  iii, 
47. 

—-i*---  dishonoured  by  a  few  en* 
tiiusiastt,  ,109. 

it^s  dross  purged  off  by  the 

•revolution,  125. 

Whigs,  their  6ondtict  toward  lord 
Bolingbroke,  i,  6v 

•  how  considered  by  tlie  tones, 

•  their  violence  made  the  to- 


10. 


ries  Jacobites,  38. 

■  clamours,  39. 


:.  expected  to  Vepeal  the  bill 

against  occasional  conformity ,126. 

principles  of,  iii,  38. 

not  always  held 


,  by  tliose  vdio  assume  the  name,  39. 
— — — and    lories,     chaaged    into 

court  VLiid  countiy  party,  43, 118, 

305. 

Whigs, 


IND£X, 


"^higs^  rise  of  the  distinctioD,  76. 
"■  ■  imprudence  of  the  leaders  at 
the  commencement  of  the  party, 
86. 

■  not  roundheads,  94. 

■  higiily  animated  agamst  the 
tories,  104. 

—  ■  distinction  between  them  and 
the  tories  properly  expired  at  the 
revolution,  118, 

—  old  and  new,  iv,  114. 

— — -  state  of,  at  liie  accession  of 

George  the  first,  345. 
Whimsicals,  i,  21,  252, 40. 
Whiston,  V,  423  note  ;  vi,  465. 
Whitgift  (Abp.)  ii,  378. 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  iii,  311. 
Wickliffe,  ii,  %67, 174, 226 ;  ui,  443  j 

vii,  265. 
Wilkins  (Bish.)  v,  247  j  vi,  40;  viii, 

464. 
William  the  first,  ii,  160  ;  iii,  197. 
■^  third,  i,  209,  216;  ii, 

366;  iii,  81,  97, 171, 178, 287,330, 

342 ;  iv,  5,  28.  29,  53, 71, 159, 345, 

352 
Wilson,  ii,  333,  336.  357. 
Wmchelsea(£arl  of)  ii,  444. 
Windham  (Sir  W.)  Letter  to,  i,  1. 
Wisdom  bej^ns  at  home,  iii,  408. 
-^     —    differs  from   cunning,   iv, 

277,  278. 
Wit(Johnde)iv,  17. 
— -^  and  his  brother  mas- 

sacred, 28. 
Witches,  vi,  59. 
Witteoa  gemote,  iii,  197. 
Witzius  (Herman)  v,  422. 
Wizards,  vi,  59. 
Woden,  i,  146. 
WoUaston,  ▼,  324,  325  note,  340; 

viii,  205,,  215,  227, 233,  238,  246,  ^ 

280,  294,  339, 366. 
Wolsey,  i.  203  ;  ii,  218. 
Words,  V,  205, 216,  2^,273,  389. 
World,  whether  eternal,  iv,  402. 

—  had  a  beginning,  404. 

■■  objections  to  the  proof,  453. 

— —  these  answered,  455. 
— — ^  creation  of  the,  458. 
■'- — —  attempts  to  ascertain  ifs  age, 

v,8,ll. 
■T"— ■»  end  of  the,  vii,  4. 


World,  not  made  for  m«n  alone,  m. 

170,184,344. 
World-makers,  iv,  401. 
Worlds,  numerous,  vi,  173. 
WriteTy  Occasumaiy  i,  175. 

— — ^0.1, 177. 

No.  2,  r93. 

-No.  3, 224. 


Writer,  Occasional,  abstract  of  911 

answer  to,  227. 
Wyat's  insurrection,  ii,  233. 


Xaca,  viii,  54, 

Xara  Ti,  vj,  214. 

Xenocrates,  vi,  408,  417  ;  viii,  72, 

Xenophon,i,  170;  iii.  328, 362,  41Q; 

vi,  94,  194,  420 ;  viii,  &7* 
Xerxes,  iii,  362. 
Xin-num,  v,  9. 
Xisutlui]S,iv,  413. 
Xu  Kim,  vi,  214, 
Xun,  vi,  2J4. 

Y. 

Years  of  different  lengths,  iii,  365. 
Yekin,  v,  9 ;  viii,  50. 
York  (Rich,  duke  of)  elected  sofif* 
cesser  to  the  crown,  ii,  203. 

(Elizabeth  of)ii,  207. 

—  reigns  of  the  house  of,  ii,  195, 


Zabians,  vi,  225,  230. 

Zaclmry  (Pope)  vii,  170. 

Zaleucus,  v,  433. 

Zamolxis,  v,  417. 

Zealots,  vii,  503. 

Zelophehad,  vii,  499. 

Zeno,  i,  139, 158,  I66, 1^7  ;  iii,  325; 

V,  43  ;  vi,  23,  83,   117,  136,  417  j 

vii,  249  ;  viii,  37,  73, 199. 
Zer«lusht.  .  See  Zoroaster. 
Zeus,  viii,  146. 
Zopynis,  iii,  348. 
Zoroaster,  iv,  427,428;  ¥,417;  vi, 

65,  71,  167,  380;  vii,  40,  80,  86; 

viii,  46. 
Zorobabel,  v,  51. 
^symus,  vii,  25. 
Zweybrtecken,  duchy  of,  seized  by 

Lewis  the  fourteenth,  iv,  39. 
Zwinghus,  iii,  446 ;  vii,  247. 


THE  ENDt 


E.  Blackader,  Printer,  Took^i  Coan,  Chan  ery  Lane. 
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